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CHAPTER  I. 

MISS    KATE'S    BIRTH-DAT. 

William  Stark  speaks  thus  respecting  a  single  idea : 
"  It  came  to  Newton  as  he  lay  under  the  tree,  and  all 
the  stars  in  heaven  and  the  sun  itself  yielded  obedience. 
It  came  to  Watts  as  he  thought  of  the  separate  con- 
denser, and  an  army  of  cranks  and  wheels  more 
numerous  than  the  hosts  that  sung  psalms  before  the 
holy  city,  have  this  day  sung  his  praises.  It  came  to 
Fulton  a3  he  thought  of  the  paddle-wheel,  and  every 
river  and  every  sea  is  now  blossoming  with  the  flower 
of  genius.  It  came  to  Franklin  as  he  thought  of  the 
kite,  and  the  very  lightning  came  down  from  their  lofty 
thrones  to  do  him  honor.  It  came  to  Bacon  as  he 
thought  of  the  inductive  system,  and  the  whole  mental 
world  leaped  into  a  new  existence.  Philosophy  turned 
from  her  beaten  paths,  and  followed  him  as  a  dog  would 
follow  his  master  ;  the  physical  world  awoke.  There 
came  a  voice  from  every  drop  in  the  salt  ocean,  and 
from  every  rock  on  the  broad  land  —  from  every 
trembling  star  above  and  from  every  sleeping  fossil 
beneath ;  and  rock,  star,  and  dew-drop,  cloud,  fish, 
and  fossil,  all  found  tongues  and  voices  to  proclaim  his 
praise." 

Gentle  reader,  is  not  this  a  beautiful  idea,  beautifully 
expressed  ?  If,  however,  you  have  ever  thought  on  the 
appearance  of  the  morning  star  in  a  clear  blue  sky, 
Mowed  by  a  day  of  clouds,  tempest,  and  thunder,  you 
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are  prepared  to  appreciate  the  cause  of  its  introduction 
here,  to  anticipate  coming  results,  and  to  follow  us 
through  the  startling  scenes  and  disclosures  of  fashion- 
able society.* 

The  Single  Idea. — To  present  the  world  with  a 
book  of  facts,  while  others  are  engaged  in  writing 
books  of  fiction,  entitled  Fashion  and  Consequence,  is 
the  single  idea  which  now  actuates  the  mind  of  the 
writer. 

Let  us,  therefore,  commence,  without  an  additional 
reflection,  with  Miss  Kate.  But  here  a  question 
naturally  arises  —  who  is  Miss  Kate  ?  An  august 
personage,  just  twelve  months  old,  whose  birth-day,  on 
account  of  its  transcending  interest  to  the  social  circle 
and  to  the  world  at  large,  must  be  celebrated  by  a  party 

*  "  Why,"  said  a  talkative  lady  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  believe  you 
prefer  the  company  of  men  to  that  of  the  ladies."  "  Madame,"  he 
replied,  "I  am  very  fond  of  the  society  of  ladies.  I  like  their 
beauty,  I  like  their  delicacy,  I  like  their  vivacity,  and  I  like  their 
silence."  Our  fashionable  ladies,  after  reading  this  book,  will  not 
conclude  that  we  are  inattentive  to  their  conversations,  dresses,  incli- 
nations, and  habits.  They  may,  and  doubtless  will,  think  that  our 
strictures  are  too  pointed  and  too  severe.  Here,  in  reference  to  this, 
we  would  reply,  that  the  following  incident  will  fully  explain  our 
feeling  and  design :  "  A  little  boy,  when  at  school,  heard  some  of 
the  children  say,  '  Only  old  maids  keep  lap-dogs  and  parrots.'  This 
so  wounded  his  feelings,  on  account  of  an  unmarried  aunt  residing  at 
his  mother's  having  a  parrot,  that  he  resolved  on  killing  'purty 
Polly,'  so  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  home.  The  moment  he 
entered  the  piazza,  he  met  with  the  parrot,  and  ended  its  days.  The 
aunt,  in  her  agitation,  exclaimed :  '  Why,  you  bad  child,  you  have 
killed  my  parrot! '  '  Aunt,  aunt,'  the  little  fellow  replied,  '  I  heard  the 
children  say  at  school,  only  old  maids  keep  lap-dogs  and  parrots,  and 
I  resolved  to  take  the  stain  off  your  character.  That's  why  I  killed 
the  parrot.' " 

We,  in  common  with  others,  have  been  throwing  grass  too  long ; 
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of  invited  urchins,  embracing  babies,  boys  and  girls, 
and  laughing  servants. 

The  next  thing  which  strikes  our  attention  is  the  fact, 
that  the  whole  neighborhood  around  the  residence  is  put 
in  commotion  by  servants  running  to  this  house  and  that 
house  to  borrow  things,  not  necessary  to  mention,  for 
this  very  profitable  occasion.  The  truth  is,  the  mother 
will  not  be  transcended  by  a  party  of  the  same  char- 
acter, to  be  given  next  week  by  the  wife  of  General 
B. ;  and  her  kind  husband,  participating,  as  every  kind 
husband  should,  in  the  laudable  ambition  of  his  wife, 
is  ready  to  do  anything  that  a  smile  or  a  word  may 
signify :  hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the  whole  termi- 
nates in  what  is,  by  way  of  compliment  "  in  fashionable 
circles,"  called  "  a  magnificent  affair." 

we  shall  now  try  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using  stones.  If 
the  stones  used  in  this  work  should  fail  to  bring  them  down  out  of 
the  tree  of  fashion,  they  may  be  given  up  as  hopeless  cases.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  highly  probable,  ma^  move,  others  may  show  a  hopeful 
blush;  but,  respecting  the  rest,  "the  grimace  which  brought  the 
coon  down, "  would  not  disquiet  their  nerves,  nor  alter  their  purpose. 

For  instance,  a  gentleman  observed   to  us,  while  arranging  this 

work :  "  Mrs. is  very  anxious  to  get  up  a  dancing  school, 

and  applied  to  me  to  send  my  daughters."  Tell  her,  said  we,  if  you 
have  any  influence  over  her,  that  the  dance  has  corrupted  every 
nation  which  has  tolerated  it  —  has  ruined  females  by  the  thousand, 
supplying  modesty  with  paint,  without  charge,  smiling  at  virtue 
bleeding  at  countless  pores.  "  It  would  be  of  no  use,"  he  replied  ; 
"  she  does  not  look  on  a  lady  as  being  accomplished,  unless  she 
can  dance." 

Well  may  we  here  observe,  that  the  love  of  that  which  is  right,  or 
the  love  of  that  which  the  wise  and  the  good  approve,  is  not  a  pecu- 
liar attribute  of  "the  upper  ten"  —  whether  the  reference  be  to 
fashionable  men  or  women ;  and  so  we  close  these  considerations, 
persuaded,  when  connected  with  the  outset  of  the  chapter,  that  they 
will  supply  the  place  of  a  preface. 
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The  heathens  were  simple  enough  to  think,  that 
children  ought  to  be  treated  as  children,  and  to  act 
accordingly.  The  Jews,  too,  guided  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple, excluded  their  children  from  the  public  assembly 
until  they  were  about  twelve  years  old.  But  the 
parents  of  this  age,  who  sit  at  the  head  of  society, 
seem  to  say,  judging  from  their  acts,  that  they  must 
make  ample  atonement  for  the  errors  of  past  ages,  and 
commit  to  all  generations  to  come  a  proper  rule  of 
action  respecting  the  honor  due  to  children,  of  which 
the  case  of  Miss  Kate,  just  twelve  months  old,  may  be 
received  as  a  perfect  example. 

The  dry  nurse,  the  most  fashionable  servant  in 
appearance,  language,  and  manners,  is  duly  rigged  for 
the  occasion.  By  this  we  mean  that  her  waist  looks 
like  a  pillow  of  feathers  tightly  braced  by  a  strap.  The 
gown  of  Miss  Kate  is  as  white  as  virgin  snow,  flowing 
and  flounced.  Nor  is  this  all ;  what  an  array  of  little 
fixings !  What  a  display  of  taste  in  the  selection  of 
ribbons !  Bless  the  child ;  she  looks  like  one  of  Jacob's 
little  lambs,  spotted  and  speckled.  See,  how  anxious 
the  invited  guests  are  to  behold  her  robust  form  and 
stately  appearance  !  But  words,  though  expressive 
things,  cannot  do  justice  to  the  scene.  Even  a  poet 
would  not  hesitate  to  indorse  this.  It,  therefore, 
remains  for  us  to  appeal  to  the  language  of  art.  The 
engraving  we  give,  in  every  particular  will  be  found 
a  life-like  picture  of  the  points  in  description. 

This  is  what  is  called  "  The  Day-meeting.' '  Here 
we  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the  utility  of  modern 
progress  —  of  modern  triumph  over  the  influence  of 
the  slumbering  intellect  of  the  past.    Had  Solomon 
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thought  of  it,  and  incorporated  the  idea  in  his  Pro- 
verbs, we  might  now  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  — 
"  One  command  of  the  scriptures  faithfully  obeyed." 
Well,  after  all,  perhaps  the  heavy  responsibility  arising 
out  of  the  superior  advantages  of  our  time  may  demand 
this.  The  planet  might  come  to  a  full  pause,  and  the 
sun  and  moon  indignantly  frown,  were  it  otherwise. 

The  "  Night  Meeting  "  is  artistically  represented,  on 
page  15. 

We  enter  the  house  of  the  loving  parents,  and  find 
that  the  lamps  look  like  personifications  of  brilliant 
stars.  What  next  ?  Music  and  dancing,  and  the 
poetry  of  youthful  fashion.  All  are  brimful  of  extacy. 
Wine,  cordial,  cakes,  &c,  help  to  give  tone  and  spirit 
to  the  merry  ones,  whose  symptoms  bring  before  the 
imagination  an  illustration  in  so  many  coffee  pots  vent- 
ing off  steam  in  a  bakers  oven.  In  speech  they 
resemble  the  chattering  of  a  flock  of  black  birds  over 
scattered  corn  in  a  lot. 

Here  we  see  Tommy  and  Johnny,  Joe  and  Jim, 
Andrew  and  Washington ;  Corene  and  Carry,  Ida  and 
Anne,  Mary  and  Martha,  in  fashion's  first  school, 
learning  her  pleasing,  judicious,  and  useful  lessons. 
Here  modesty,  as  a  natural  consequence,  is  largely 
cultivated.  Even  the  careless  observer  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  this  in  the  posture  of  the  dancers.  Surely, 
these  boys,  when  they  become  men,  will  feel  as  timid 
in  the  presence  of  women  as  fawns  on  their  first  intro- 
duction to  human  society.  And  the  little  girls,  too, 
when  they  become  young  ladies,  (beg  pardon ;  they 
are  young  ladies  now,)  will  show,  on  the  slightest 
contact  with  the  male  kind,  their  blushes  as  freely  as 
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a  sunset-sky.  We  love  to  see  parents  and  children 
apprised  of  the  fact,  that  glass  and  female  nature  are 
not  only  made  dim  by  being  often  handled,  but  in 
danger  of  being  broken.  Seneca,  fully  conscious  of 
this,  exclaimed :  "  Modesty  once  gone,  never  returns  !" 

There  are  many  truths  rejected,  but  here  we  shall 
insert  one  that  cannot  be  questioned :  "  Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  In  view  of  this, 
apart  from  every  other  consideration,  the  reflecting  mind 
will  readily  acknowledge  that  the  following  details  are 
but  legitimate  results:  "Another  child  dead  —  cause, 
inordinate  exposure  at  a  celebration  party ;  another 
woman  killed  by  her  husband  —  cause,  drunkenness ; 
another  paramour  shot  —  cause,  the  outraged  confi- 
dence of  a  devoted  husband ;  another  woman  in  deep 
trouble  —  cause,  the  husband  seems  to  love  a  certain 
place  more  than  his  own  home ;  another  child  murdered 
by  its  inhuman  mother  —  cause,  easily  guessed."  Well, 
imagine  exclusively,  what  an  age  is  ours  !  Nor  is  this 
all.  Just  think  of  it :  "  An  Irishman  beaten  and 
lugged  off  to  the  watch-house  to  die  ;  a  late  murder  at 
French's  hotel ;  another  poison  case,  very  alarming ; 
melancholy  suicide ;  another  hanging  in  New  York ; 
cars  off  the  track  —  eleven  killed  —  five  scalded  — 
nobody  in  fault;  a  slave  jumped  overboard  and 
drowned  —  handsome  reward  ;  steamboat  race  —  so 
many  blown  to  atoms."  Such  is  the  fruit  of  modern 
progress. 

Christians,  do  you  not  feel  like  shouting  over  the 
approach  of  the  long  prayed  for  millenium  ?  Are 
not  the  signs  of  the  times  full  of  promise  ?  Take  the 
celebration  of  Miss  Kate's  birth-day  for  an  example, 
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and  faith  must  assume  great  strength.  Were  the 
mother  to  set  apart  the  day  for  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  —  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  the 
child's  life,  and  prayer  for  its  future  protection  and 
happiness  —  we  could  not  indulge  a  hope  so  lively 
respecting  the  sudden  approach  of  the  reign  of 
universal  order  and  holiness.  Can  we  possibly  be 
misunderstood  ? 

We  may  here  truthfully  exclaim :  If  Satan  ever 
laughs,  it  must  be  at  the  conduct  of  those  who,  bearing 
the  Christian  name,  advocate  by  practice  criminal 
fashion —  seeing  that  they  unintentionally  make  greater 
efforts  to  corrupt  society,  and  get  to  hell,  than  those 
who  are  called  the  "  faithful "  make  to  purify  the  world, 
and  get  to  the  home  of  God ! 

But  fashion  would  take  a  chill  and  yield  up  the 
ghost  in  a  burning  fever,  were  things  otherwise.  Causes 
must  be  credited  with  their  legitimate  consequences ; 
and  so  we  close  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MISS    KATE'S     HISTORY. 

Miss  Kate's  first  birth-day  party  being  fairly  and 
fully  presented,  we  are  now  ready  to  take  up  her 
history.  In  doing  so,  we  must  be  permitted  to  start 
with  the  pleasing  fact  that,  a  little  before  the  second 
celebration,  she,  for  the  first  time,  repeats,  after 
mother,  the  fond  word  Pa.  Oh,  how  the  mother's 
heart  swells  with  joy  at  the  thought !  What  a  promise 
for  a  rich  toned  voice  !  "  She  must  be  sent  to  the  first 
literary  institution  in  the  land,  and  placed  under  one 
of  the  best  music  teachers  this  country  or  any  other 
can  afford  !  How  mother  and  father  will  be  delighted 
to  see  her  play  on  the  guitar  and  to  hear  her  sing,* 
evening  after  evening,  for  groups  of  visitors ! "     The 

*  A  gentleman,  a  short  time  ago,  observed  to  us  :  "  Are  you  aware 
that  the  song,  called  'stop  that  knocking,'  is  but  a  vulgar  produc- 
tion, founded  on  the  reply  of  a  yellow  girl  to  a  fellow  knocking  at 
her  door  to  get  in  ? "  What  a  song,  if  this  be  so,  for  our  young 
ladies  to  sing   at   concerts    and  in   drawing-rooms !      "  If  you  go 

to ,"  said  the  same  person,  "  the  young  ladies  will  play  the 

tune  for  you  on  the  piano,  and  sing  the  song,  if  you  ask  them." 
Just  think  of  it;  stop  that  knocking  —  stop  that  knocking!  We 
denied  ourself  the  pleasure. 

The  most  of  the  music  now  in  use,  in  our  female  colleges,  would 
corrupt  a  saint.  '*  Wake  up  Jake, "  and  so  on ;  but,  we  forbear, 
hoping  that  we  shall  shortly  see  a  reformation  on  this  point.  Were 
it  not  for  this,  we  should  vote  to  make  fires  of  all  the  instruments 
of  music  within  their  walls.  Their  "  Polkas  "  are  not  a  whit  better 
than  the  tunes  named.  We  unmeasuredly  hate  the  word  polka ;  but, 
as  already  stated  we  forbear. 
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husband  partakes  of  wife's  feeling  and  wife's  hope. 
Kind  friends  contribute  their  mite  to  swell  the  tide  of 
parental  expectation.  "  What  an  intelligent  face," 
says  one  of  the  aunts  !  "  I  never  saw  a  more  expressive 
eye,"  says  one  of  the  uncles  !  The  mother,  listening 
to  these  gratifying  remarks,  and  believing  them,  and  a 
little  more,  becomes  perfectly  satisfied  that  her  most 
enlarged  expectations  will  be  fully  realized  —  that 
Miss  Kate,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  will  be  justly 
admired  by  all  true  admirers.  In  a  word,  "  be  the 
belle  of  the  city." 

The  gold-lover  may  be  without  limit  to  his  ambition ; 
but  the  traveler  has  in  his  mind  a  point  of  destiny,  and 
so  has  the  mother  of  Miss  Kate  —  that  is,  to  see 
her  daughter  "  the  belle  of  the  city."  For  this  she 
lives,  thinks,  and  matures  plans.  That  no  time  may  be 
lost  in  working  out  a  result  so  desirable,  the  child  is 
sent  to  school  a  little  earlier  than  the  common  class 
of  children.  The  first  morning  terminates  thus  : 
"  Mother  will  feel  so  lonesome  now  —  her  sweet  child 
will  be  away  from  her  every  day.  Kiss  me,  my  dear ;  and 
then  Mary  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  go  with  you 
to  Mrs.  B.'s  school-room.  You  know  how  much  Mary 
loves  you.  Indeed,  she  nursed  you  with  as  much 
tenderness  as  mother.  Mother's  sweet  child  will  go 
with  Mary  anywhere.  You  know  she  takes  care  of 
you  at  the  circus,  theater,  and  every  place  we  go. 
Besides,  Mrs.  B.  is  so  kind  and  good  to  children,  that 
you  will  love  to  be  one  of  her  little  pupils.  I  know  you 
will  be  her  favorite."  After  a  few  more  remarks  of 
this  kind,  the  whole  ceremony  is  favored  with  a  copious 
flow  of  tears.  ^  What  next  ?     A  lady  friend,  about  one 
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hour  after  this  eventful  scene,  calls  on  this  most  tender- 
hearted mother,  by  way  of  paying  a  fashionable  visit ; 
but,  instead  of  being  entertained  with  remarks  respect- 
ing anticipated  pleasures  at  the  opera  and  theater,  the 
usual  topics  in  fashionable  circles,  Miss  Kate's  first  day 
at  school  and  mother's  lonely  feelings,  are  the  only 
subjects  of  conversation.  The  visitor,  being  a  bird  of 
the  same  plume  as  Miss  Kate's  mother,  readily  submits 
to  the  circumstance,  saying,  with  the  intention  of  sooth- 
ing feelings  so  justly  depressed :  "  I  exactly  felt  so  the 
first  day  I  sent  my  sweet  Carry  to  school."  This 
visiting  friend  returns  to  her  home ;  and  Miss  Kate  is 
found  in  the  afternoon  sound  in  leg  and  arm ;  and 
what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  sun  seems  to  set, 
without  being  conscious  that  a  mother  has  survived 
trials  of  so  distressing  and  killing  a  character. 

Miss  Kate,  after  going  to  Mrs.  B.  for  a  few  sessions, 
becomes  dissatisfied,  and  requests  to  be  sent  somewhere 
else.  Mother  replies :  "  My  dear,  I  am  distressed  at 
the  idea  of  you  leaving  Mrs.  B. ;  for  I  think  so  much 
of  her ;  knowing  she  is  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  the 
land.  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  "I  despise  her,"  says 
Miss  Kate,  "  and  every  girl  in  the  school  despises  her. 
She  is  as  crabbed  as  an  old  cat.  If  we  laugh  or 
talk  during  school  hours,  she  scolds  us  all  the  time,  and 
says  we  must  not  do  so,  except  at  play  hour.  It  is  a 
dong,  dong  of  a  scold  all  the  time."  The  mother, 
seeing  nothing  in  all  this  to  justify  a  change,  observes : 
"  My  dear,  I  cannot  take  you  from  Mrs.  B.  ;  you 
must  go  back  to-morrow."  At  this,  Miss  Kate  turns 
up  her  lips,  .or,  in  other  words,  "makes  a  face," 
exactly  like  a  monkey,  after  its  mouth  has  come  in 
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contact  with  sour  cider.  "  My  dear, "  exclaims  the 
mother,  "  you  must  not  do  that ! "  Miss  Kate, 
instantly  rising  from  her  seat,  declares  :  "  Ma,  I  shan't 
go  any  more  to  Mrs.  B.  You'll  see  if  I  do ; "  and 
away  she  goes.  By  kind  persuasion,  however,  she 
returns  to  school  the  next  morning ;  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  her  parents  yield  to  her  oft  repeated 
wish,  and  send  her  to  another  school.  In  a  word,  she 
so  acts,  and  her  parents  so  gratify  her  wish,  that  she  is 
found,  after  passing  through  twelve  summers,  about  to 
pass  out  of  the  fifth  school.  This,  without  doubt,  is  a 
fine  prospect  for  a  belle  by  hope.  Certainly,  she'll  be 
a  belle. 

The  preceding  engraving  is  a  life-like  representation  of 
her  at  this  period  of  her  life,  while  enjoying  an  after- 
noon walk. 

How  pleasing  the  uniformity  in  the  dress  !  The  hat 
agrees  with  her  naked  neck,  and  a  little  below,  and 
these  correspond  with  her  naked  arms,  short  dress,  &c. 
You  cannot  see  more  than  about  thirteen  inches  of  the 
pantalets.  The  kind  mother,  we  presume,  must  have 
been  influenced  by  the  thought  of  keeping  her  daughter 
comfortably  cool  when  the  plan  of  the  dress  was 
arranged.  She  only  looks  like  a  walking  parasol  with 
two  handles.  If  Eve  could  have  seen  all  this  sanc- 
tioned by  fashion,  she  might  have  recommended  to 
all  her  daughters,  after  becoming  tired  of  the  folly 
of  dressing  all  over,  the  apron,  as  a  "  rule  of  faith 
and  practice."  Were  it  a  fine  autumn  afternoon,  we 
should  see  her  scarf  swinging  above  the  region  of  the 
string  of  the  petticoat,  somewhat  like  a  flying  jib  on  a 
schooner,  while  contending  with  a  tempest-tossed  ocean. 
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Surely,  when  she  gets  to  be  a  belle,  owing  to  this 
modest  habit  of  dressing  now,  and  the  influence  u  must 
then  have  on  her  conduct,  she  will  blusn  at  the  thought 
of  a  man  seeing  even  the  toe  of  one  of  her  white  kids, 
to  say  nothing  about  any  exposure  of  her  snow-white 
breast.  Her  mother  teaches  her  to  walk  like  an 
English  duck  in  the  month  of  May,  and  to  look  on 
every  other  posture  as  being  as  common  among  the 
poor,  as  eggs*  in  summer  time  in  Ireland. 

And  this  is  Miss  Kate  as  she  appears  at  this  period 
of  her  history,  while  enjoying  an  evening  walk !  Surely, 
this  is  an  age  of  progress !  The  "  star  of  empire  is 
westward."     "  Clear  the  track  for  young  America." 

After  returning  home,  to  her  delight,  and  to  the 
great  delight  of  her  parents,  a  servant  appears,  bearing 
to  her  a  beautiful  bunch  of  flowers,  and  a  nicely 
embossed  card  from  Mr.  G-.,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  just  thirteen  years  old.  The  card  reveals 
the  pleasing  news,  that  he  will  call  on  her  u  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening."  The  proposal  is  gladly 
accepted.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  young  exquisite 
approaches,  runs  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  rings  the 
bell,  enters,  and  proceeds  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
he  struts  to  and  fro,  like  a  jackdaw  having  on  red 
boots,  f  A  servant,  while  he  thus  moves,  announces 
that  Miss  Kate  will  soon  make  her  appearance.  Accord- 

*  An  Irish  lady  once  observed,  speaking  the  prond  sentiment  of 
all  her  class  :  "  What  a  delicious  thing  an  egg  would  be,  only  it  is 
so  common  among  the  poor !" 

t  A  jackdaw,  with  a  piece  of  red  cloth  stitched  on  his  legs  for 
boots,  becomes  at  once  insolently  proud.  He  bends  his  neck  this 
way  and  that  way,  and  moves  about,  as  if  the  world  was  his  owk^ 
singing  out,  at  the  same  time,  caw,  caw  —  caw,  caw. 
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ingly  she  comes,  stepping  as  gently  as  moonbeams  on 
the  face  of  a  placid  lake.  The  mother  casts  an  approv- 
ing look  at  her,  as  she  advances  from  the  family  room, 
saying :  "  Husband,  I  always  told  you  that  her  face 
and  manners  would  make  her  way  through  life  —  would 
be  her  fortune."  Here,  we  almost  feel  like  giving  way 
to  a  horrible  fit  of  smiling  ;  for,  on  meeting,  they  jerk 
their  necks,  in  trying  to  show  the  most  approved  manner 
of  politeness,  exactly  like  two  pigeons  on  a  house-top. 
After  being  seated,  they  sit,  spicing  the  moments  with 
conversation  and  titters  suited  to  their  ages  and  the 
occasion,  until  about  half-past  ten.  During  all  this 
time,  they  are  not  more  than  a  few  moments  interrupted 
by  the  momentary  appearance  of  the  mother  or  the 
father.  He  then  rises,  gives  her  a  warm  shake  of  the 
hand,  saying,  "  good  night,"  as  he  turns  to  shape  his 
course  homeward. 

Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  Miss  Kate 
is  the  object  of  similar  attention.  Occasionally,  you 
may  see  three  young  gentlemen,  all  about  her  own  age, 
visiting  at  the  same  time,  and  rivaling  each  other. 
Miss  Kate,  like  every  other  mortal  under  the  sun,  has 
her  preference,  and  freely  makes  it  known  to  her 
mother.  If,  however,  she  happen  to  evince  a  disposi- 
tion to  admire  one  who,  though  not  rich,  is  virtuous, 
moral,  and  intelligent,  she  is  at  once  told,  that  "  these 
things  look  very  well  in  prose  and  song,  but  never 
make  the  pot  boil  brown  ;  "  that  she  must  not  indulge 
the  profitless  thought  of  placing  her  affections  on  a 
poor  man  —  that  poverty  at  the  table  soon  drives  love 
out  of  the  window ;  and  that  there  is  really  a  world  of 
meaning   in   the  old   saying,  that   "it  is  much  more 
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preferable  to  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  young 
man's  slave. " 

And  so  we  find  Miss  Kate  at  seventeen,  and  so  we 
close  this  chapter,  adding,  if  the  parents  of  past  ages 
had  been  favored  with  the  happy  invention  noticed, 
but  few  of  their  daughters  would  have  died  old  maids  ; 
and  there  would  not  have  been  so  many  faithless  wives, 
betraying  husbands,  and  miserable  divorces,  presented 
to  the  astonished  eyes  and  ears  of  the  virtuous  and 
the  good,  showing  the  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
fashion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MISS  KATE'S  HISTORY   CONTINUED. 

She  is  now  what  the  mother  anxiously  looked  for, 
and  lived  for  —  the  belle  of  the  city.  She  exceedingly 
dislikes  Methodist  notions  and  Presbyterian  stiffness ; 
but  occasionally  goes  to  St.  Paul's,  Calvary  church, 
or  Christ's  church,  to  show  her  pretty  face,  naked 
arms,  and  naked  neck,  and  a  little  below.  Her  father 
is  represented  as  being  remarkably  wealthy  —  a  very 
influential  consideration  in  the  scale  of  the  attention  she 
receives,  whether  she  is  conscious  of  it  or  not.  Respect- 
ing this  point,  there  is  a  startling  appropriateness  in  the 
sentiment :  "If  ignorance  be  bliss,  it  is  folly  to  be 
wise. "  We  would  not  risk  a  thought,  which  might 
disturb  her  pleasure,  if  truth  would  permit  us  to  leap 
over  facts.  There  is  one  great  and  gratifying  source  of 
consolation,  however,  that  will  stand  unchanged  amid  our 
remarks ;  namely,  if  she  imagine  that  she  is  loved  — 
solely  loved  for  her  beauty,  attainments  and  mannerism, 
the  thought  will  afford  her  as  much  comfort  as  sober 
reality.  But  whether  by  fortune,  or  the  qualities  just 
mentioned,  she  is  "  the  belle  of  the  city  —  a  star  girl." 

The  almost  perpetual  swinging  of  the  bell,  at  certain 
hours,  shows  that  the  list  of  her  admirers  must  be  known 
by  the  word  "  legion, "  speaking  as  would  the  age.  In 
short,  she  is  not  so  particular  concerning  their  quality 
as  she  is  respecting  their  quantity.     Her  kind  mother 
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has  succeeded  in  impressing  on  her  youthful  mind  the 
advantage  and  wisdom  of  this  policy  —  that  she  must 
not  look  on  G,  H,  and  B,  as  suitors  —  the  first  being  only 
a  clerk,  the  second  merely  a  young  lawyer  unestablished 
in  practice,  and  the  third  a  young  doctor  alike  circum- 
stanced ;  yet  she  must  try  to  live  in  their  regard,  from 
the  fact  that  they  can  swell  her  praise,  and  make 
wealthy  rivals  move  the  quicker.  The  idea  is,  that 
small  fish  moving  around  the  bait,  will  make  the  larger 
ones  hasten  to  take  hold.  Her  principle,  under  the 
pressure  of  this  teaching,  may  be  finely  illustrated  by 
the  answer  of  a  lady  to  a  gentleman,  carving  a  fowl 
close  by,  and  wishing  to  gratify  her  choice  :  "  Any  thing 
that  has  a  good  deal  of  meat  on  it.  "  She  will  receive 
on  the  plate  of  her  love  any  person  of  this  cast  or  mould. 
He  may  be  young,  old,  crooked,  straight,  or  ugly ;  but 
if  he  come  up  to  the  idea  involved  in  a  "  good  deal  of 
meat,"  neither  she  nor  her  parents  will  interpose  the 
slightest  objection.  It  would  be  a  palpable  violation  of 
fashion  to  act  otherwise.  A  host  that  no  man  could 
number,  would  indorse  every  word  of  this.  Even  her 
ladyship  inwardly  says  :  "  All  so,"  without  the  slightest 
indication  of  regret.  When  she  goes  out  to  do  what  is 
called  "  shopping,"  but  which  would  be  much  more 
truthfully  expressed  by  the  word  showing,  she  moves 
along  the  side-walks  as  if  her  muscles  were  as  durable 
as  spring  steel ;  but  after  returning  home,  and  ascend- 
ing the  steps,  if  no  important  personage  be  at  hand,  she 
lifts  her  limbs  as  if  she  had  returned  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  holy  land,  and  thus  moves  to  her 
mother's  room,  where  she  exclaims:  "I  do  feel  so 
tired !  "     The  cause  of  all  this  is,  a  walk  of  five  hundred 
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yards,  the  purchase  of  five  cents  worth  of  thread,  and 
the  carrying  of  it  home.  Seating  herself  in  the  rocking 
chair,  she  feebly  observes  :  "  Betty,  hand  me  my  fan." 
Here  she  sits  fanning,  and  swinging  to  and  fro,  until  the 
announcement  for  dinner  salutes  her  ears.  Not  being 
fully  over  the  fatigue,  she  says,  "  Ma,  I  do  not  feel  like 
going  to  dinner,  I  am  so  fatigued.  "  The  kind  mother 
not  only  sympathizes  with  her,  but  declares  that  she  must 
not  so  expose  herself  again.  We,  too,  feel  like  sympa- 
thizing. If  ever  we  meet  one  similarlv  circumstanced, 
we  will  most  assuredly  propose  to  carry  home  the  thread. 
A  belle  she  is  —  one  of  the  right  stamp.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  evenings  after  this  remarkable  occurrence,  she 
may  be  seen  at  a  public  ball,  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  In 
evolutions  with  kindred  spirits,  resembling  the  capers  of 
a  swarm  of  musketoes  under  the  shade  of  an  old  oak 
after  sunset,  she  can  test  the  durability  of  any  two  of 
the  stoutest  young  men  in  the  room.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  you  can  find  her  as  lively  as  a  pet  squirrel. 
This  is  what  we  call  her  dancing  character.  At  home, 
however,  she  regularly  becomes  so  feeble  after  dinner, 
unless  some  one  of  the  "  upper  ten "  is  present,  that 
she  willingly  submits  to  what  is  called  "  a  fashionable 
nap.  "  In  plain  English,  she  is  too  lazy  to  keep  her 
ayes  open  a  whole  day.  But,  for  fear  the  happy  thought 
should  not  strike  the  minds  of  our  readers,  we  here 
observe,  that  she  generally  rises  about  one  hour  and  a 
half  before  sunset,  washes  her  face,  arranges  her  hair, 
and  dresses.  She  is  now  ready  for  any  exploit  in  the 
fields  of  fashion.  A  rap.  "  Who  is  that  ?"  she  asks. 
u Me,"  says  the  servant.  "Come  in."  The  servant 
enters,  remarking,  "  Here  is  a  letter  that  Mr.  Gr.  told 
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me  to  give  to  you.  "  The  paper  is  at  once  opened,  on 
the  face  of  which  she  finds  an  invitation  to  go  "  to  the 
opera  to-morrow  night,''  which  she  gladly  accepts,  and 
answers  accordingly.  To  the  opera  she  goes  at  the  time 
appointed,  where  she  convinces  the  most  casual  observer 
that  she  knows  the  use  of  what  is  called  u  the  opera 
glass."  Here  we  present  a  faithful  representation  of  her 
highest  showing  there  —  of  the  beauty  of  her  opera 
character. 

Does  she  not  look  like  a  personification  of  modesty 
ruined  ?  But  what  of  this  ?  Does  not  fashion  fully 
sanction  it  ?  We  unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  posture 
is  not  a  whit  more  entitled  to  a  claim  on  refinement  than 
the  representation  we  give  of  a  complete  wag. 

Permit  us  to  inquire,  is  he  not  fitly  named  ?  His 
posture  and  tongue  modestly  ask,  "  Do  you  see  any 
thing  green  here  V9 

This  is  a  vulgar  exploit,  and  so  is  the  exploit  of  our 
belle ;  and  all  the  fashions  of  the  universe  cannot  make 
either  otherwise.  We  should  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  tail  of  a  cod-fish  in  the  hand  of  our  sister  as 
an  "  opera-glass."  The  use  of  it  shows  that  the  user 
is  impertinently  foolish,  and  a  stranger  to  the  natural 
impulses  of  modesty.  It  is  a  scandalous  outrage  on 
what  ought  to  be  the  character  of  every  individual  who 
wears  a  bonnet,  and  all  the  silks,  jewelry,  and  gold  of 
the  nation,  must  fail,  in  the  eye  of  every  sober,  reflect 
ing  man,  to  cover  its  repulsive  and  withering  deformity, 
unless  the  gazer  be  half  blind.  When  she  sees  what  she 
denominates  "  a  one  horse  buggy  man"  driving  toward 
her  father's  house,  she  turns  up  her  nose  as  if  some 
unpleasant  thing  and  her  smelling  power  were  in  con- 
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tact.  She  stands  so  high  on  fashion's  ladder,  that  she 
despises  "  these  one  horse  buiigy  men."  She  would 
rather  lose  -the  honor  of  getting  a  husband,  than  be 
found  as  the  intended  wife  of  Isaac  on  her  journey  to 
the  bridal  altar.  "  A  two  horse  buggy  man,  or  no  even- 
ing drive."  is  her  motto.  Verily  she  is  a  belle.  Yet, 
she  does  not  know  when  and  where  George  Washing-ton 
was  born,  nor  when  nor  where  he  died.  In  reference 
to  her  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  she  is  not  certain  whether 
Jonah  swallowed  the  whale,  or  the  whale  Jonah.  And 
as  it  respects  the  use  of  a  needle,  she  is  about  as  well 
versed  in  it  as  in  the  use  of  a  crow-bar.  But  is  she  not 
a  belle  ?  Certainly.  Her  very  looks  are  a  fortune. 
So  she  and  the  mother  think ;  but  there  is  not  another 
solitary  being  on  this  moving  globe,  were  the  truth  fully 
developed,  who  entertains  the  same  opinion.  Talk  is  a 
cheap  thing,  and  professions  are  but  too  often  well- 
dressed  lies. 

After  flirting  with  "  a  hundred  and  one  "  young  men, 
Mr.  G.  being  of  the  number,  and  agreeing  to  marry  a 
number  of  them,  a  young  lawyer  of  "  reputed  wealth" 
from  a  neighboring  city  visits  her  as  a  suitor.  She  pro- 
nounces him  in  her  feelings,  and  before  her  mother,  "  a 
perfect  exquisite  in  every  particular."  He  being  in 
/quest  of  a  fortune,  and  she  being  in  quest  of  one  too, 
the  matter  soon  terminates  in  marriage.  He  brings  her 
to  the  first  hotel  in  the  city  of  his  practice,  rents  a  room, 
assuring  her  that  he  will  build  a  magnificent  dwelling- 
house  at  a  time  not  far  distant.  All  this  is  foun  led  on 
the  expectation  of  getting  a  portion  of  her  supposed 
large  fortune  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  The  gods 
can  see  in  this,  as  well  as  in  countless  instances  of  the 
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same  character,  how  much  this  world  is  given  to  decep- 
tion and  lying. 

He  calls  her  his  lady,*  however,  and  so  introduces  her 
to  all — persuaded  that  only  the  vulgar  would  say: 
"  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  wife."  *  Peter's 
lady's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever."  How  impolite  it 
would  be  to  talk  so  now !  "  This  is  my  lady,"  "  and 
this  is  my  lady,"  say  the  tongues  of  a  thousand  hus- 
bands in  the  halls  of  fashion.  Well  may  we  here  observe: 
"  Who  marries  for  love  takes  a  wife,  who  marries  for 
consideration  takes  a  lady.  You  are  loved  by  your 
wife,  regarded  by  your  mistress,  tolerated  by  your  lady  ; 
you  have  a  wife  for  yourself,  a  mistress  for  your  house 
and  its  friends,  a  lady  for  the  world.  Your  wife  will 
agree  with  you,  your  mistress  will  accommodate  you, 
your  lady  will  manage  you.  Your  wife  will  take  care 
of  your  household,  your  mistress  of  your  house,  your 
lady  of  appearances.     If  you  are  sick,  your  wife  will 

*  A  short  time  ago,  a  minister  introduced  his  wife  to  a  certain 
bishop,  as  follows  :  !i  Bishop,  this  is  my  lady."  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  after  the  introduction,  the  bishop  asked  him  if  he  was 
married.  "  Why,"  said  the  startled  minister,  "did  I  not  introduce 
you  to  my  wife  to-day  V  "  Oh  no,"  replied  the  bishop,  "  you  only 
introduced  me  to  your  lady." 

It  is  probable  the  minister  had  heard  children,  speaking  of  their 
parents,  say  —  "the  old  folks,"  and  fashionable  gentlemen  call  their 
wives,  "their  ladies,"  and  concluded  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
the  age — the  march  of  Young  America,  by  being  a  little  fashion- 
able.    How  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners  !      ' 

Are  those  who  so  speak  aware  that  the  original  meaning  of  "  my 
lady,"  was,  "  a  person  who  was  not  the  wife  ?  "  How  vile  expres- 
sions get  into  use  among  genteel  people  !  This  will  account  for  the 
fact,  that  respectable  men  wear  "  pants"  of  a  certain  make,  and  for 
the  additional  fact,  that  some  of  our  first  class  females  wear  dresses  of 
a  certain  "  cut." 
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nurse  you,  your  mistress  will  visit  you,  your  lady  will 
inquire  of  your  health.  You  take  a  walk  with  your 
wife,  a  ride  with  your  mistress,  and  join  parties  with 
your  lady.  Your  wife  will  share  your  grief,  your  mis- 
tress your  money,  and  your  lady  your  debts.  If  you 
are  dead,  your  wife  will  shed  tears,  your  mistress  lament, 
and  your  lady  wear  mourning  I**  * 

At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  from  the  day  of 
their  marriage,  her  father  dies.  In  winding  up  the 
estate,  it  is  ascertained  that  it  will  be  found  in  debt. 
The  young  lawyer  of  "  reputed  wealth,"  now  a  hus- 
band, and  father,  seeing  that  his  hope  is  as  water  spilt 
on  the  ground  which  cannot  be  gathered  up,  and  that 
his  practice  does  not  meet  his  weekly  expenses,  owing  to 
the  unbounded  extravagance  of  his  wife,f  who  neither 

*  A  few  years  ago  a  lady  in  the  city  of  A ,  buried  her  hus- 
band on  Saturday,  and  took  to  herself  another  on  the  Monday 
evening  following.  We  like  to  see  things  done  openly ;  for  hypoc- 
risy is  a  contemptible  thing.  Indeed,  some  of  our  fashionable  ladies 
tell  us,  that  the  sudden  marriage  of  a  man,  after  burying  his  wife  (his 
lady)  "  shows  the  purity  and  strength  of  his  love. "  This  we  offer  as 
defence  of  the  lady  above  mentioned  ;  for  if  a  sudden  marriage  be  a 
sign  of  a  man's  ardent  devotion,  surely  it  ought  to  be  received  as  a 
sign  of  the  same  quality  in  woman.  "  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for 
Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  her."  Perhaps  he  took  to  himself  another  wife 
on  the  Monday  evening  following,  wishing  to  cultivate  through  her 
the  fond  recollection  of  Sarah.     Great  is  fashion  ! 

t  Alas  !  for  the  deluded  victim  who  marries  a  model  of  extrava- 
gance, a  sparkling  coquette,  or  a  giddy  fashionable.  He  binds 
himself  for  life  to  the  careless,  indifferent,  the  proud,  unfeeling  —  and 
thus  makes  his  home,  not  a  constant  resource  and  perpetual  retreat, 
but  a  spot  to  be  shunned  and  avoided.  Misgivings,  bickerings,  recrimi- 
nations, will  take  place  daily  and  hourly,  and  the  matrimonial  cup, 
which  was  looked  to  as  the  source  of  unmingled  bliss,  will  be  realized 
as  full  of  bitterness  and  disappointment.  And  yet  it  is  not  good  to 
be  alone  ;  but  never  get  within  the  sound  of  the  ringing  of  the    belle. 
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makes  her  plainest  dresses,  nor  hems  his  common  hand- 
kerchiefs, adopts,  as  the  last  alternative,  the  creed,  that 
grief  may  be  partially  removed  by  the  "  merry  influ- 
ence of  brandy,"  and  fully  and  openly,  both  by  day  and 
night,  "  shows  his  faith  by  his  works."  In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  married  life,  in  consequence  of  this,  he,  after 
having  deceived,  and  been  deceived,  dies  the  death  of 
the  drunkard,  leaving  behind  a  wife,  and  two  children, 
without  a  home  —  miserable  dependants  on  the  cold 
charity  of  the  world.  That  which  is  said  concerning 
Jehoiakim  most  forcibly  bears  on  his  end  :  4-  He  shall  be 
buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass."  This  is  how  fashion, 
in  many  instances,  winds  up  the  career  of  men  of  his 
character. 

She,  who  was  honored  with  birth-day  parties  from  the 
day  she  was  twelve  months  old  up  into  the  days  of 
maturity  —  even  if  the  carpenter  and  bricklayer,  and 
the  baker,  had  to  go  unpaid  —  once  the  belle  of  the  city, 
and  the  patron  of  the  opera,  the  circus  and  the  theater, 
now  returns  to  a  poverty-smitten  mother,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  remorse,  and  to  suffer  all  that 
privation  can  inflict. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Miss  Kate  !  What  a  comment 
on  fashion  and  consequence !  Will  it,  however,  deter 
others  !  It  may  influence  the  conduct  of  some ;  but 
there  are  thousands  in  these  lands  marching  up  to  a 
similar  end.  Young  ladies,  pause,  and  reflect.  A  few 
more  steps,  and  some  of  you  will  be  in  the  meshes  of  the 
same  fate. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE     HISTORY     OP     MASTER     JAMES- 

We  shall  commence  the  history  of  this  personage  at 
eight  years  old  —  passing  over  the  previous  events  of 
his  life  ;  such  as  his  weight  when  born,  the  length  of 
his  first  dress,  the  amount  of  trouble  he  gave  his  mother 
and  the  nurse,  and  the  number  of  times  he  favored  the 
social  circle  with  crying  concerts,  to  which  even  the 
old  house-dog  often  responded  by  a  big  wow,  wow. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  he  is  found  the  possessor 
of  a  tin  gun,  a  brass  pistol,  and  a  very  fine  knife. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  the  course  of  fashion  to  see 
him  without  these  early  symbols  of  future  heroic  great- 
ness. His  parents,  being  aware  that  this  is  an  age 
of  progress,  and  that  children  were  kept  under  too 
rigid  restrictions  in  days  past,  allow  him  great  liberty. 
He,  in  consequence  of  this,  may  be  seen  at  every 
point  where  he  ought  not  to  be,  noticing  vulgar  acts, 
and  listening  to  improper  words.  You  will  seldom, 
however,  see  him  where  he  ought  to  be,  and  when 
there,  all  who  have  to  submit  to  his  unbounded 
improprieties,  heartily  wish  he  was  at  home.  In  a 
word,  if  he  go  to  church  with  his  father  and  mother, 
you  may  expect  to  see  his  head  rolling  to  and  fro,  as 
if  nature  had  been  trying  to  develop  in  his  move- 
ments the  idea  of  perpetual  motion,  but  made  a  slight 
failure.  Nor  is  this  all ;  he  kicks  the  back  of  the 
seat  fronting  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  sound  of 
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the  tipping  of  a  blacksmith's  hammer  would  be  nearly 
as  agreeable.  Once  or  twice  during  the  service,  he 
moves  toward  the  door  of  the  church  and  back,  as  if 
he  started  with  the  intention  of  driving  down  projecting 
nails.  In  the  Sabbath  school,  he  acts  as  a  messenger 
of  annoyance  to  all.  He  swears  when  from  home, 
because  larger  boys  do  so;  and  larger  boys  do  so, 
because  the  practice  is  very  fashionable  among  refined 
gentlemen.  Such  is  the  character  of  master  James,  at 
eight  years  old.  But,  on  calling  to  mind  that  his 
parents  reside  in  a  town,  where  he  is  permitted  to 
be  exposed  to  base  influence,  our  astonishment  is 
considerably  allayed.  Causes,  of  course,  produce 
corresponding  effects. 

Ninth  Year.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the 
teacher  can  govern  him  at  day  school.  His  parents, 
looking  at  the  startling  fact,  that  he  is  now  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  conclude  that  his  teacher  "  must 
not  speak  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  child  or  a  negro." 
Some  how  or  other,  he  learns  this  —  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  increases  the  teacher's  trouble.  But,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  long  narration  of  startling  events,  we 
observe,  that  the  teacher,  moved  by  his  many  pro- 
vocations, as  well  as  by  the  interests  of  the  school, 
finally  dismisses  him. 

He  now  struts  about  the  streets,  like  a  peafowl  on 
the  first  appearance  of  his  starry  feathers.  The 
mother  regrets  the  occurrence,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
unhesitatingly  declares,  that  "  the  teacher  is  as  much 
at  fault  as  James.' '  The  father  coincides  fully  with 
her  opinion,  and  desires  "  to  see  the  day  when  punish- 
ment will  be  unknown  to  the  school-room,  except  in 
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the  case  of  very  small  children."  The  habits  of  this 
promising  young  gentleman,  during  all  this  time,  keep 
accumulating  like  snow-balls  put  in  motion  down  hill 
sides.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  is  sent  to 
another  school.  Here,  he  quarrels  with  the  teacher, 
and  leaves.  Similar  results  follow  all  the  efforts  made 
to  have  him  educated.  At  sixteen,  the  patience  of  his 
parents  being  exhausted  with  his  many  difficulties,  he 
is  permitted  to  bid  farewell  to  schools  for  life. 

By  this  time,  the  tin  gun,  the  brass  pistol,  and  the 
knife,  are  numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past ;  but 
the  inspiration  of    their   remaining   influence   gives  a 
tendency  to  all    his  acts  —  a  tendency,  which  is  far 
from  being  of  a  promising  or  pleasing  character.     He 
now  owns  a  dirk-knife,  and  often  loudly  says :  "  If  that 
fellow  had  said  so  to  me,  I  would  have  cut  him  from 
ear  to  ear."     He  also  owns  a  rifle  and  a  revolver,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  :  u  If  a  man  were  to  insult  me, 
I  would  blow  a  ball  right   through   his  heart."     The 
father,   by  way   of  cheeking   his    devilish    propensity, 
declares :  "  I  would  not  call  you  a  child  of  mine,  were 
you   to   permit    yourself    to   be   insulted   as    General 
Armstrong's  son  was    yesterday  by  Tom   Sampson." 
He  almost   pants  to  have  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
world  the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made,  and  to  convince 
his  father  that  he  would  not  act  the  coward.     Were  it 
otherwise,  grapes  might  grow  on  thorns,  and  oranges 
on  heath.     The  experience  of  a  thousand  generations 
testifies : 

"  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  inclines ! M 
At    twenty,  he    is  what   some,  who  are  not   very 
particular  respecting  morals  or  manners,  call  "  a  good 
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natured,  lively,  young  fellow."  This,  when  truthfully 
interpreted,  signifies  "  a  gentlemanly  loafer."  You 
may  see  him  with  every  vulgar  crowd,  and  at  every 
vulgar  place  in  the  town.  He  sucks  the  point  of  a 
cigar  through  the  streets,  as  if  his  mother  had  pro- 
tracted the  weaning  hour  too  long ;  thereby  leaving 
him  under  the  influence  of  a  habit,  which  takes  hold 
of  the  practice  named  as  a  substitute.  He  chews 
tobacco ;  but  the  idea  is  not  original ;  for  the  goat 
chews  the  cud.  In  order  to  perceive  the  tendency  to 
similarity  in  another  respect,  you  have  only  to  look 
under  his  chin.  He  drinks  brandy,*  without  stopping 
to  consult  the  character  of  the  place,  or  the  character 
of  the  company.  He  is  only  an  imitator  in  this 
particular ;  yet  his  race  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
originality  respecting  the  practice,  for  even  the  beast 
turns  awav  with  scorn.  The  idea  of  work  is  as  foreign 
from  his  feelings  as  the  idea  of  a  virtuous  life.  When 
he  finds  a  soft  seat,  whether  at  the  tavern  door,  the 

*  "  Alcohol  was  invented  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  by  the 
son  of  a  strange  woman,  Hagar,  in  Arabia.  Ladies  used  it  with  a 
powder  to  paint  themselves,  that  they  might  appear  more  beautiful, 
and  this  powder  was  called  alcohol.  During  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  an  act  was  passed  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  spirits- 
Soon  after  intemperance  and  profligacy  prevailed  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  retailers  in  intoxicating  drinks  put  up  signs  in  public  places, 
informing  the  people  that  they  might  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  and 
have  some  straw  to  get  sober  on. 

c>  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  used  as  a 
beverage,  especially  among  the  soldiers  in  the  English  colonies  in 
North  America,  under  the  preposterous  notion  that  it  prevented 
sickness,  and  made  men  fearless  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sovereign  specific.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
introduction  of  alcohol  into  society  as  a  beverage.  The  history  of 
iX  is  written  in  the  wretchedness,  the  tears,  the  groans,  poverty,  and 
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corner  of  a  street,  or  in  the  lunch-room  of  a  grocery, 
he  is  almost  too  lazy  to  get  up.  Though  this  is  a  dark 
picture,  he  is  a  patron  of  places,  young  as  he  is,  which, 
if  named,  would  make  it  much  darker.  Bad  as  he  is, 
however,  he  does  not  want  his  mother  and  father  to  be 
posted  up  in  his  words  and  doings.  Occasionally,  they 
are  compelled  to  hear  startling  things,  but  parental 
regard  causes  them  to  listen,  as  others  would  not,  and 
to  li  hope  that  the  last  impropriety  is  over."  The 
man,  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  custom  and 
fashion  of  the  age,  may  justly  exclaim :  "  Surely,  the 
subject  of  these  strictures  must  stand  excluded  from 
respectable  society  —  must  be  looked  on  by  all  reflect- 
ing minds  as  an  outcast !  "  What  a  mistake !  His 
sister  leans  on  his  arm,  and  goes  with  him  to  the  social 
party,  where  the  young  ladies  treat  him  with  as  much 
respect,  as  if  he  were  as  pure  as  Joseph  when  he  fled 
from  the  woman  of  Egypt.  They  admit  that  he  is 
"  rather  wild,"  but  inwardly  say :  "  He  is  a  spirited 
young  fellow."     Indeed,  Miss  B.  does  not  hesitate   to 

murder  of  thousands.  It  has  marched  the  land  with  the  tread  of  a 
giant,  leaving  the  impress  of  its  footsteps  in  the  bones,  sinews,  and 
life's  blood  of  the  people. 

"  In  the  sixteenth  century,  distilled  spirits  spread  over  the  continent 
of  Europe.  About  this  time,  it  was  introduced  into  the  colonies,  as 
the  United  States  were  then  called.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  its 
use  in  public  life  was  among  the  laborers  in  the  Hungarian  mines,  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  1751,  it  was  used  by  the  English  soldiers 
as  a  cordial.  The  alcohol  in  Europe  was  made  of  grapes,  and  sold 
in  Italy  and  Spain  as  a  medicine.  The  Genoese  afterward  made  it 
from  grain,  and  sold  it  as  a  medicine  in  bottles,  under  the  name  of 
water  of  life.  Until  the  sixteenth  century,  it  had  only  been  kept  by 
apothecaries  as  medicine.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  brandy 
was  unknown  in  Ireland,  and  soon  its  alarming  effects  induced  the 
government  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  its  manufacture." 
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whisper  to  a  confidant,  half  joking  and  half  in  earnest : 
"  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  risk  my  fortune  with  him." 
Fashion  spreads  her  approving  smile  over  all  this ;  and 
every  attempt,  at  present,  to  produce  a  better  state  of 
things,  would  terminate  in  a  magnificent  failure.  We 
must  hope  to  see  the  high  places  of  the  nineteenth 
century  thoroughly  purged,  before  we  can  rationally 
hope  to  see  vice  generally  hated,  and  virtue  generally 
respected.  Those  who  are  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  private  affairs  of  fashion,  clearly  understand  our 
meaning ;  and  those  who  are  not  must  live  to  learn. 

Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  arm  of  justice  hurtless  breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags  —  a  pigmy  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Lear,  in  this,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  at  once 
brings  before  us  a  masterly  conception  of  the  power  of 
corruption,  when  sanctioned  by  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  wealth. 

The  hand  of  art  must  be  allowed  to  finish  our 
description.  Surely,  he  thinks,  from  the  attention  he 
commands,  that  somebody  is  about.  What  a  show  a 
mortal  may  make  of  himself ! 

We  shall  now  close  this  chapter  with  two  considera- 
tions, accompanied  with  a  single  question.  The 
considerations  are,  that  his  character  at  twenty  is 
before  the  reader,  and  the  reason  of  his  standing  in 
society ;  and  the  question  is,  do  not  both  demand  a 
classification  with  the  consequences  of  fashion  ? 


<>' 


CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OP    MASTER    JAMES    CONTINUED. 

In  opening  this  chapter  we  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that,  notwithstanding  his  indifference  respecting  an 
education*  when  at  school,  he  can  read  —  is  somewhat 
familiar  with  "  the  blue  backed  and  vellow  backed  litera- 

•/ 

ture  of  the  age,"  and  eagerly  consults  the  news  columns 
of  the  daily  papers,  especially  those  portions  which  are 
generally  used  for  marriage  notices,  and  vulgar  para- 
graphs and  anecdotes. 

The  barren  desert  is  not  without  a  green  spot.  The 
married  life,  it  is  true,  is  far  from  being  among  those 
things  which  present  indescribable  joys  to  the  mind. 
There  is  a  novelty,  however,  in  the  thought ;  but  even 
this  is  not  the  leading  cause  at  work.  He  knows,  though 
his  father  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  man  of  great  wealth,"  that 

*  Though  we  neither  advocate  ignorance  nor  small  attainments; 
yet  we  feel  that  the  language  of  Professor  Playfair  suggests  to  our 
mind  the  idea  of  buying  the  "  whistle"  at  too  high  a  price.  It  runs 
thus  :  "  Without  contesting  the  point,  whether  dead  languages  are 
of  any  use.  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  study  costs  pretty  dear  Three 
quarters  of  the  time  for  seven  years,  at  least,  is  the  expense.  Not 
above  one  in  one  hundred  learns  to  read  even  Latin  decently  well,  that 
is  one  good  reader  for  every  10,000/  sterling  expenditure.  As  to  speak- 
ing Latin,  perhaps  one  out  of  one  thousand  may  learn  that,  so  that 
there  is  a  speaker  for  each  100.000/  spent  on  the  languages.  It  will, 
perhaps,  be  said  that  Latin  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
English,  but  the  Greeks,  (particularly  at  Athens,)  who  learned  no 
language  but  their  own,  understood  and  spoke  it  better  than  the  people 
of  any  other  country." 
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the  matter  will  ultimately  terminate  otherwise  ;  that  the 
family  expenditures  are  daily  sinking  the  estate.  In 
these  considerations  he  sees  the  necessity  of  "  making 
hay  while  the  sun  shines  ;"  that  is,  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  others,  and  of  disposing  of  himself 
in  a  good  market.  He  looks  at  the  creed  of  the  world  : 
"  The  devil  in  boots  of  gold  is  much  more  respected  than 
a  saint  in  old  slippers,"  and  determines  to  turn  it  to 
individual  profit. 

He, being  influenced  by  these  thoughts,  concludes  to 
marry  at  twenty-one.  Some  might  pronounce  this  the 
first  judicious  item  in  his  life  ;  but  the  following  examples 
will  show,  if  even  fully  prepared  to  provide  for  a  wife, 
and  properly  qualified  to  treat  her  with  the  respect  due 
to  a  pure  woman,  that  the  propriety  of  his  conclusion 
might  be  disputed :  Ben.  Johnson  married  at  twenty- 
one;  Waller  at  twenty-two;  Burns  and  Jonathan  Edwards 
at  twenty-three  ;  Mozart  at  twenty-five  ;  Dante,  Kepler, 
Euler,  Samuel  Johnson,  Walter  Scott,  and  Edmund 
Burke — strong  names  these  —  married  at  twenty-six; 
Tycho  Brahe,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  George  Wash- 
ington, married  at  twenty-seven;  William  Perm  at  twenty 
eight ;  Linnaeus  and  Benjamin  West  at  twenty-nine  ; 
Chaucer,  Littleton,  and  Hogarth,  at  thirty-two  ;  Words- 
worth at  thirty-three  ;  Milton  at  thirty-four  ;  Sir  William 
Jones  at  thirty-seven  ;  Wilberforce  at  thirty-eight ;  Ben- 
edict Arnold  at  forty  ;  William  Mason  at  forty  two  ; 
Robert  Fulton,  after  achieving  his  great  reputation,  at 
about  forty-three;  Addison  at  forty-four;  Young  at  forty- 
seven  ;  Swift,  privately  to  Stella,  at  forty-nine,  and 
BufFon  at  fifty-live. 

The  father's  credit  at  home  and  abroad  is  rather 
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extensive.  The  son,  in  consequence  of  this,  finds  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  preparing  to  carry  out  his 
purpose.  The  tailor,  the  merchant,  and  the  livery 
stable,  gladly,  in  hope  of  being  paid  in  due  time,  receive 
his  patronage.  His  boots  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
of  the  latest  style.  The  heels  exactly  resemble  corks 
after  being  drawn  out  of  champaign  bottles,  which,  owing 
to  the  upward  pressure  of  the  contents  within,  are  a 
little  larger  below  than  any  where  else.  Every  other 
portion  of  his  dress  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  that  which 
we  have  noticed.  He  drives  out  in  admirable  style.  He 
would  not  dream  of  going  to  see  young  ladies,  sitting 
behind  one  horse  in  a  buggy.  He  is  in  possession  of 
their  notions,  and  shapes  his  course  accordingly.  "  What 
a  beautiful  pair  of  horses,"  says  Miss  G.,  "  Mr.  James 
Stevenson  drives  !  "  This  is  but  the  sentiment  of  every 
fashionable  lady  at  every  point  he  visits  —  whether  we 
refer  to  the  camp-meeting,  the  social  party,  or  to  any 
other  assembly.  He  is  remarkably  pliant  and  accom- 
modating. He  goes  to  St.  Paul's  church,  and  works 
himself  up  to  the  requirement  of  the  rubric.  When  at 
the  Presbyterian  church,  he  looks  as  dignified  as  if  he 
were  the  son  of  a  Quaker.  At  a  Methodist  revival 
;*  he  looks  as  if  he  were  one  of  them."  He  is  "  a  man 
of  circumstances."  and  strictly  governs  himself  accord- 
ingly. At  the  end  of  five  months  .from  the  time  the 
happy  thought  of  getting  married  at  a  certain  age  origi- 
nated in  his  mind  he  can  give  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
daughters  of  wealth  within  two  hundred  miles  of  his 
father's  residence.  Knowing  the  fortune  of  each  "  by 
what  report  says,"  and  having  had  an  introduction  to 
many  of  them,  he  is  now  prepared,  according  to  his  own 
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judgment,  to  act  prudently  and  intelligently  in  refer- 
ence to  a  suitable  choice.  In  unison  with  this  he  fixes 
his   eyes   and  affections  on  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 

Methodist,  who  lives  in  F.  county,  State  of ;  she 

being  "  the  wealthiest  one  in  the  range."  His  affections  ! 
We  feel  like  indulging  in  a  wholesale  laugh.  A  hint 
to  the  thinker  is  sufficient.  Remarks,  like  compliments, 
must  be  dispassionately  used.  But  her  own  heart  is  so 
pure,  that  she  does  not  realize  the  working  of  a  suspicious 
thought.  He  visits  her  father's,  looks  very  grave  and 
reserved,  and  finally  succeeds  in  getting  her  to  believe 
that  he  dearly  loves  her. 

The  following  page  presents  a  true  representation 
of  him  while  on  his  way  to  ask  her  father's  consent ;  for, 
whether  the  world  knows  it  or  not,  he  has  her  consent, 
likeness  and  affections. 

Does  he  not  fully  come  up  to  what  our  fashionable  young 
ladies  call  "  a  perfect  exquisite  ?  "  How  stately  he  sits 
in  the  buggy  !  What  a  splendid  whip  !  The  but  end 
of  it  seems  to  be  ornamented  with  gems.  Did  ever  a 
more  beautiful  pair  of  horses  trot  along  before  a  buggy  ? 
The  buggy  itself  cannot  be  transcended.  Surely,  if  the 
young  farmers,  whose  hands  are  indicative  of  industry ; 
the  young  farmers  who  are  now  repining  over  their  mis- 
fortune and  rejection,  and  his  success,  could  see  him  as 
he  thus  glides  along,  "  the  second,  sober  thought,"  would 
at  once  convince  them,  that  common  men  "  are  no 
where"  in  comparison  with  him,  and  absorb  the  troubles 
of  their  hearts.  A  man  jogging  along  on  a  saddle,  or 
driving  one  horse  in  a  buggy,  to  attempt  to  lead  him,  a 
fashionable  young  lady  being  the  judge  !  Nonsense  ! 
An  ox-cart  might  as  well  be  started  in  a  race  with  a 
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rail-car.     Gentle  reader,  just  look  once  more  at  the 
engraving,  and  you  will  fully  coincide  with  us. 

Now,  as  we  are  going  to  whisper  a  few  things  in  the  ears 
of  particular  friends,  the  curious  will  please  direct  their 
attention  to  that  which  may  immediately  concern  them- 
selves. The  fine  horses  and  buggy  are  hired.  The 
boots  and  other  portions  of  his  dress  are  in  an  account 
of  credit.  His  cigar  and  brandy  bills  are  unreceipted. 
His  nightly  visits,  in  the  town  of  his  residence,  have 
caused  many  within  the  "  reach  of  barking  dogs  to  wish 
a  hundred  times  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  world." 

He  will  succeed,  however  ;  and  without  doubt  she  will 
be  as  happy  as  a  fly  in  a  drum. 

But  why  do  we  so  talk  ?  The  young  gentlemen  inform 
us:  "  Some  of  these  qualities  are  recommendations  to 
fashionable  ladies  ?  ':  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  They  must  settle  the  matter 
among  themselves.  Our  main  object  is,  to  present 
fashion  and  consequence  as  we  now  find  them.  This 
is  all. 

4 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HIS    SUCCESS    AND    SUBSEQUENT    LIFE. 

He  arrives  in  safety  at  her  home,  and  in  due  time 
makes  known  his  business  to  her  father,  and,  trem- 
bingly,  being  very  modest,  asks  his  permission  to  carry 
into  effect  an  engagement  existing  between  himself  and 
his  daughter.  The  old  man,  looking  on  him  as  the  son 
of  a  respectable  and  wealthy  member  of  society,  gives, 
after  making  some  remarks  suited  to  the  occasion,  his 
consent.  The  day  is  fixed,  and,  in  accordance  there- 
with, the  whole  matter  is  consummated.  Some  of  the 
invited  guests  declare,  that  "  the  bride  is  a  lovely 
creature,"  and  that  the  groom  "  is  a  very  pleasing 
man,  sprightly  and  intelligent."  The  knowing  ones, 
however,  remain  perfectly  silent  respecting  a  few  items 
involved  in  the  compliments  —  feeling  that  "a  silent 
tongue,  on  certain  occasions,  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  wise 
head." 

Now,  if  any  should  wish  to  know  why  his  character, 
which  is  so  defective,  so  full  of  blemishes,  is  not  better 
understood,  the  lesson  inculcated  by  the  following 
quotation  will  reveal  the  secret :  "  The  lion  called  the 
sheep  to  ask  her  if  his  breath  smelt ;  she  said  '  Aye/ 
and  he  bit  off  her  head  for  a  fool.  He  then  called  the 
wolf,  and  ask  him ;  he  said,  '  No,'  and  he  tore  him 
to  pieces  for  a  flatterer.  At  last,  he  called  for  the  fox, 
and  asked  him.  4  Truly,'  said  he,  '  I  have  got  a  cold, 
and  cannot  smell, '  "     When  we  reflect  on  his  determi- 
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nation  "  to  cut  from  ear  to  ear,"  or  "  to  blow  a  ball 
right  through  the  heart,"  we  can  at  once  see  why  men 
should  have  a  cold,  and  could  not  smell. 

The  sisters  are  "  delighted  with  brother's  wife." 
They  assure  all  visitors  that  u  she  is  the  most  agreeable 
creature  in  the  world."  The  only  drawback  on  their 
c'  mutual  joy  is  —  she  is  a  Methodist."  His  father  and 
mother  participate  in  the  feelings  and  notions  of  their 
daughters,  hoping  that  their  united  efforts  will  make 
her  a  woman  of  fashion.  The  social  party  and  the 
social  dance  are  advocated  before  her,  and  represented 
as  green  spots  in  the  desert  of  life.  The  waltz  is 
called  "  the  most  enlivening  and  exhilirating  of  all 
pleasures."  She  is  informed  that  not  one  of  the  family 
is  a  member  of  any  denomination,  but  that  all,  occasion- 
ally, go  to  St.  Paul's  church  —  that  Dr.  C,  the  pastor, 
who  is  looked  on  as  a  very  pious  man,  permits  his 
members  to  indulge  in  these  things  —  '•  says  they  are 
innocent  amusements."  She  listens,  but  her  conscience 
speaks  within,  and  forbids  her  to  assent. 

The  first  winter  after  their  marriage,  they  go,  in 
company  with  the  young  members  of  the  family,  to 
Orleans.  Pleasure  and  sight-seeing  constitute  their 
only  business.  While  there,  she  is  solicited  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  French  lady,  learning  to  speak 
English,  "  at  a  grand  display,"  Wednesday  night,  in 
the  M.  Hall.  She  declines  to  accept;  but,  before 
leaving  the  city,  she  goes  to  many  places  that  she 
would  not  wish  her  best  friends  to  know.  Her  trip 
seriously  injures  her  moral  constitution,  and  fearfully 
vitiates  her  taste.  She  wants  to  go  to  church,  but 
cannot.     Why  ?      Her  husband   is   so    "  gentlemanly 
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merry "  all  the  time,  that  her  prudence  forbids  her  to 
risk  his  feelings  in  contact  with  the  sober  realities  of  the 
instruction  of  the  sanctuary.  But  she  loves  him,  and 
attributes  all  to  the  influence  of  former  associates.  The 
truth  is,  she  has  selected  her  bed,  and  must  do  the  best 
she  can  to  get  asleep. 

On  their  way  home,  while  on  the  steamboat,  he 
quarrels  with  an  old  friend,  and  cuts  him  with  a  knife. 
This  is  but  the  first  fruit  of  the  harvest  of  his  fighting 
notions.  The  wounded  one  recovers.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  matter  is  pronounced  by  fashion  a  gentlemanly 
frolic,  and  so  this  occurrence  terminates. 

The  father,  being  a  merchant,  takes  him  into  a  sort 
of  partnership,  permitting  him  to  stay  at  his  house,  in 
hope  that  he  will  soon  get  a  portion  of  his  wife's 
fortune,  and  be  able  to  build  one  for  himself.  The 
theater,  the  circus,  and  the  ball,  are  his  principal 
places  of  resort.  Some  of  the  old  ladies,  who  are  not 
very  particular  respecting  a  nice  conscience,  make  his 
wife  believe,  if  anything  of  an  unpleasant  character 
should  happen,  while  out  alone,  when  she  could  be  with 
him,  she  would  take  the  blame  to  herself,  and  be  a 
great  sufferer  by  remorse.  In  view  of  this,  you  may 
see  her  occasionally  at  the  theater,  the  circus,  and  the 
ball  —  not  as  an  intentional,  but  as  a  circumstantial, 
departer  from  the  ways  of  uprightness  and  purity. 

Her  father,  a  few  years  after  their  marriage,  dies, 
leaving  behind  him  a  large  estate  to  be  equally  divided 
among  his  children  —  his  wife  getting  a  child's  part. 
Her  husband,  though  he  shows  a  tear  over  the  grave, 
is  truly  glad  at  the  event.  He  feels  that  he  can  now, 
in  the  most  uninterrupted  manner,  carry  out  his  feel- 
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ings,  plans,  and  purposes.  She,  of  course,  is  as 
ignorant  of  this,  as  she  is  of  the  motive  by  which  he 
was  induced  to  propose  to  her  marriage.  It  would  be 
a  happy  circumstance  if  this  state  of  the  case  would 
ever  remain  so. 

At  the  time  prescribed,  the  property  is  divided. 
That  which  he  loved  is  now  in  his  purse.  After 
consulting  with  his  father  respecting  the  present  and 
the  future,  the  idea  of  building  a  house  in  his  native 
town  is  abandoned.  The  conclusion  is,  to  locate  in  the 
city  of  L.,  and  become  a  commission  merchant.  He 
locates  in  the  city  of  L.,  and  announces  the  occurrence 
to  the  world  by  advertisements  and  cards.  He  keeps 
very  choice  brandy  and  wines  to  treat  his  customers  — 
himself  being  one  of  the  heaviest.  In  consequence  of 
this,  and  his  habitual  character  in  other  respects,  we  are 
compelled  to  inform  the  reader,  that  he  would  rather 
see  a  clown  in  the  circus,  than  a  bishop  in  the  pulpit. 

His  sisters,  some  of  them  being  now  married,  and 
some  of  them  not,  occasionally  visit  him  and  his  wife. 
Parties,  by  way  of  respect,  are  tendered  to  them, 
which,  by  way  of  showing  their  importance,  they 
generally  accept.  These,  of  course,  are  gotten  up  in 
fine  style,  and  in  accordance  with  every  demand  of 
fashion.  Wine  is  about  as  common  as  water  in  a 
bathing-house,  and  about  as  commonly  used.  He 
drinks  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  ladies,  and  a  glass  of 
brandy  with  the  gentlemen ;  saying,  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  that  he  wants  "  to  set  a  good  example  in  his  own 
house."  Music  and  dancing  receive  their  due  share  of 
patronage.  He  always  retires,  on  these  occasions,  to 
hi3  sleeping  room  "  gentlemanly  merry." 
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His  wife,  owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
but  seldom  sees  a  church  door.  She  might,  it  is  true, 
go  to  church  alone,  were  she  disposed.  The  disposition 
is  dead  and  buried.  She  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  what 
his  sisters  would  have  her  be,  a  woman  of  fashion.  By 
request,  her  name  is  off  the  church-book.  This  is  not 
the  result  of  a  premeditated  purpose,  but  the  result  of 
an  unfortunate  marriage.  In  her  father's  house,  she 
heard  the  voice  of  prayer  and  sobriety ;  but  now,  in 
her  own.  she  hears  the  voice  of  fashion  and  intem- 
perance. ,c  What  is  fashionable,  and  what  is  not 
fashionable."  constitute  the  leading  r.opics  of  her 
present  class  of  visitors.  The  flight  of  time  but 
increases  her  troubles.  At  midnight,  she  may  be  seen 
sitting  at  her  room  window,  watching  for  his  return. 
To  her,  the  morning  of  the  past  is  beautiful ;  but  the 
now  is  full  of  misery,  and  the  future  without  much 
hope.  His  conduct,  and  a  suspicion  respecting  his 
unfaithfulness,  cause  unutterable  throbs  to  oppress  her 
once  peaceful  bosom. 

When  a  man  marries  for  love,  the  act  involves  the 
very  poetry  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  gratifying ; 
but  when  for  money,  the  idea  is  sickening  and  mon- 
strous. Truth,  like  murder,  generally  breaks  out 
somewhere.  It  is  impossible  to  act  a  false  part  long, 
for,  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom,  habit  will  show 
itself  undisguised  one  time  or  other.  She  is  now 
far  from  feeling  that  the  freshness  and  the  fullness  of 
her  husband's  love  are  precious  and  priceless  things. 
It  is  said,  "  that  there  are  three  companions  with 
whom  the  husband  ought  to  keep  on  good  terms.  The 
firsL    is,  his  wife;   the  second,  his  stomach;  and  the 
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third,  his  conscience."  In  his  way,  which  is  the  very 
opposite  of  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  writer  of  this 
extract,  he  treats  all  about  alike. 

But,  have  we  not  stated  that  her  suspicion  respecting 
his  unfaithfulness  *  is  at  work  'i  Yes ;  and  here  we 
add,  that  it  is  justly  founded.  The  truth  is,  he  lied, 
when  he  first  said  he  loved  her,  and  again  lied  at  the 
altar  of  promise.  In  a  word,  his  acts,  all  the  way  of 
their  union,  have  been  a  succession  of  lies. 

They  part.  This  is  a  practical  comment  —  a  volume, 
on  Fashion  and  Consequence. 

After  all ;  yea,  after  all,  some  of  our  lady  readers 
will  prefer  "  a  two-horse- buggy-man  " — a  perfect 
exquisite  of  the  James  Stevenson  class. 

*  Fanny  Fern  thinks  it  is  provoking  for  a  woman  who  has  worked 
all  day  at  mending  an  old  coat  of  her  husband,  to  find  a  letter  from 
another  woman  in  his  pocket. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  MEN   AND  THINGS  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

By  night,  on  the  Mississippi,  the  view  is  one  of 
startling  interest  and  magical  splendor.  Hundreds  of 
lights  are  glancing  in  different  directions  from  the 
villages  and  plantations  on  both  sides,  and  from  the 
magnificent,  floating  palace-steamers,  which  frequently 
look  like  moving  mountains  of  light.  The  impression 
produced  on  the  thinking  mind  by  these  enormous 
leviathans  of  the  river,  brilliantly  illuminated,  is  truly 
sublime.  Indeed,  the  spectacle  presented  is  like  a 
dream  of  enchantment.  Imagine  steamer  after  steamer 
coming,  sweeping,  sounding,  blazing,  casting  brilliant 
reflections  on  the  fast  rolling  water  beneath,  and  you 
have  a  just  idea  of  the  scene.  Occasionally  we  see  a 
number  of  them,  one  after  another,  like  so  many  comets 
in  Indian  file.  In  this  array  we  can  easily  point  to  one 
so  dazzlingly  and  marvelously  lighted,  that  she  really 
looks  like  Aladdin's  palace  on  fire,  hurrying,  dashing, 
down  the  stream,  while,  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  every 
thing  else  is  dark  around.  We  delight,  too,  in  seeing, 
as  we  frequently  do,  the  twinkling  lights  in  the  numerous 
cottages  on  every  side ;  and  we  often  observe  large  wood- 
fires  on  the  banks,  looking  like  the  bonfires  of  past  days. 
These,  we  believe,  are  usually  signals  for  the  steamers 
at  the  various  landing  places,  where  some  passengers  go 
ashore,  and  where  others  and  wood  are  received. 
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Having  seen  the  sunshine,  we  must  now  direct  our 
attention  to  the  cloud,  hail  and  thunder. 

At  these  landing  places  the  passengers  may  generally 
be  seen  abandoning  their  habitual  ways,  all  of  which  will 
be  duly  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  to  gaze  at 
passing  events.  The  mates,  of  course,  appear  at  their 
posts ;  and  seem  to  exercise  unlimited  power  over  the 
deck  hands  and  firemen,  who,  in  turn,  seem  to  act,  as 
men  having  authority,  toward  planks,  wood  and  ropes. 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  all  things  considered,  were  not 
half  so  imperative  in  dictation  as  the  majority  of  the 
mates  on  the  Mississippi  steamers.  The  command  to 
"  get  out  the  lines"  is  either  followed  or  preceded  by  a 
startling  oath*  —  wonderfully  formed  and  hugely  large  ; 
and  the  order  to  "  get  out  the  planks"  is  generally 
accompanied,  if  any  thing  be  supposed  wrong,  with  a 
group  of  the  complex  class,  some  of  them  being  "  just 
newly  coined,"  by  way  of  showing  variety  and  the  love 
of  originality.  The  negroes  are  kicked  for  showing  a 
seeming  indifference  to  the  beauty  of  progress,  and  Irish- 
men are  occasionally  rapped  on  the  head  or  shoulders 
with  rather  a  dangerous  piece  of  wood,  we  presume,  not 
being  otherwise  informed,  for  the  same  notable  reason. 
The  mates,  in  these  daring,  wonderful,  and  heroic  acts, 
give  ample  evidence  to  all,  that  they  are  sons  of  unyield- 
ing bravery  —  that  a  few  armies,  of  alike  materials, 

*  The  passengers,  too,  occasionally  take  a  turn  at  this  accomplish- 
ment. One  of  them,  at  a  gambling  table,  lately  exclaimed,  addressing 
the  person  engaged  in  the  game  with  him:  "  God  Almighty  damn 
old  hell  if  I  have  not  beat  you  !  "  Such  language  is  a  disgrace  to 
humanity  —  provoking  to  the  eye  of  the  Holy  One  of  Eternity.  But 
more  than  a  few  seem  to  think  that  vulgar  swearing  is  an  accom- 
plishment.    We  pity  all  such. 

5 
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would  soon  dispose  of  all  the  questions  mooted  in  the 
East,  and  bring,  if  inclined,  the  conflicting  nations  of 
Europe  to  ask  a  merciful  disposal  at  their  feet. 

But,  did  we  not  above  state,  that  the  deck  hands  and 
firemen  take  a  turn  at  showing  that  they  are  not  without 
authority  ?  Yes ;  and  here  we  observe,  if  the  ropes, 
wood  and  planks  could  hear  their  curses,  and  feel  as  men, 
that  their  condition  by  us  would  be  greatly  pitied. 

We  shall  now  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  some  of 
the  mates,  deck  hands  and  firemen,  and  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  captains,  engineers,  pilots  and  owners,  in 
their  haste,  seem  to  look  on  man  as  being  but  a  two 
legged  animal,  tending  with  "  a  coon  or  an  oppossum  to 
the  same  common  end  ;  "  yet  they  swear  as  if  they  were 
firm  believers  in  the  final  damnation  of  the  impenitent.* 

The  reflecting  mind  may  justly  ask:  "  Why  do  they 
swear  by  God,  when  they  believe,  rather  say  they  believe, 
no  such  being  exists  ?  And  why  do  they  swear  by  Jesus 
Christ,  when  they  only  believe  he  lives  in  the  fancy  of 
Christians?  And  why  do  they  say :  'Damn  you  to  hell's 
fire,'  when  they  laugh  at  the  very  thought  of  its  exist- 
ence ?  "  The  best  answer  that  we  now  think  of  is,  that 
if  we  could  look  on  man  as  being  but  a  two-legged 
animal,  tending  with  "  a  coon  or  an  opossum  to  the  same 
common  end,"  we  should  not  be  so  orthodox  in  our 

*  An  engineer,  talking  to  us  on  the  general  character  of  "  river 
men,"  as  they  are  called,  observed :  "  But  few  of  them  believe  in  any 
thing  beyond  this  life."  This  may  be  so,  but  we  prefer  to  indulge 
a  doubt,  hoping  that  their  words  and  acts  are  not  expressive  signs 
of  the  true  character  of  their  sentiments. 

What  %  To  believe  that  this  world,  teeming  with  life,  beauty  and 
design,  is  without  a  Maker  !  We  would  rather  believe  that  a  monkey 
was  the  builde/  of  the  first  steamboat. 
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expressions.  The  truth  is,  if  a  heathen,  after  hearing 
a  few  sermons  respecting  God,  Jesus  Christ,  hell,  &c, 
were  to  listen  to  what  is  said  at  the  various  landing 
places  on  the  Mississippi,  he  would  at  once  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  boats  are  floating  churches,  the 
captains  patriarchs,  the  mates  bishops,  the  deck  hands 
and  firemen  deacons,  the  engineers  organises,  and  the 
pilots  officiating  presbyters. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  lovers  of  truth 
may  well  rejoice  over  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  those 
now  under  consideration  are,  notwithstanding  they 
seem  to  look  on  man  as  being  but  a  two-legged  animal,* 
tending  with  "  Mr.  Coon  or  Mr.  Opossum  to  the  same 
common   end,"  the  most  orthodox  set  of  men,  judging 

*  O,  were  my  tongue  dipped  in  the  gall  of  celestial  displeasure.  I 
would  describe  the  state  of  a  man  expiring  in  the  cruel  uncertainties 
of  unbelief !  Ah,  see,  everything  conspires  to  trouble  him  now! 
I  am  dying ;  I  despair  of  recovering ;  my  physicians  have  given  me 
over ;  the  sighs  and  tears  of  my  friends  are  useless ;  the  world  cannot 
cure  me,  I  must  die  !  It  is  death  itself  that  preaches  to  me.  Whither 
am  I  going?  What  will  become  of  my  body?  My  God,  what  a 
spectacle  !  The  horrid  torches,  the  dismal  shroud,  the  coffin,  the 
tolling  bell,  the  subterranean  abode  !  What  will  become  of  my 
soul  ?  1  am  ignorant  of  its  destiny ;  I  am  plunging  into  eternal 
night.  My  infidelity  tells  me  I  am  nothing  but  a  portion  of  subtle 
matter ;  another  world,  a  vision  ;  immortality,  a  fancy ;  but  yet  I 
feel,  I  know  not  what,  that  troubles  my  infidelity.  Annihilation, 
terrible  as  it  is,  would  appear  tolerable  to  me,  were  not  the  ideas  of 
heaven  and  hell  to  present  themselves  to  me  in  spite  of  myself. 
I  see  heaven,  that  immortal  mansion  of  glory,  shut  against  me. 
I  see  it  at  an  immense  distance.  I  see  it ;  but  my  crimes  forbid  me 
to  enter.  I  see  hell ;  hell,  which  I  have  ridiculed  ;  it  opens  under  my 
feet.  I  hear  the  horrible  groans  of  the  damned ;  the  bottomless  pit 
chokes  my  words,  and  wraps  my  thoughts  in  suffocating  darkness. 
This  is  what  inndelity  comes  to  —  this  is  what  infidelity  is  good  for. 
Thus  most  skeptics  die. — Saurin. 
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from  their  unceasing  appeals  to  God,  on  the  face  of 
this  whirling  globe.  Gentle  reader,  if  you  should 
doubt  this,  go  as  a  passenger  on  a  boat  from  St.  Louis 
to  Orleans,  keeping  both  eyes  and  ears  wide  open, 
and  you  will  be  as  thoroughly  convinced  on  this  point 
as  the  writer.  They  may  seem  to  classify  man,  in 
their  thoughtless  moments,  with  the  gentry  above 
named ;  but,  "  by  tall  swearing,"  in  their  second 
sober  thought  and  action,  they  will  convince  you  and 
the  most  skeptical,  that  they  are  sound  in  the  faith, 
perfectly  orthodox. 

»  The  boats,  after  being  unmoored,  shape  their  courses 
up  stream,  or  down  stream,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive destinations.  The  passengers,  during  this  time, 
return  to  their  various  occupations.*  Some  may  be 
seen  freely  patronizing  the  bar-keeper ;  others  gather- 
ing round  card-tables ;  a  few  doing  that  which  is  right ; 
while  the  remnant  resume  the  instructive  and  delightful 
employment  of  reading  that  which  is  properly  called 
"  the  yellow  backed  and  blue  backed  literature  of  the 
age  "  —  the  whole  of  which  is  but  a  bundle  of  lies  in 
deceptive  dress. 

In  the  ladies  cabin,  young  men  may  be  seen  playing 
cards   with  young  ladies  —  a   number   of   whom,   on 

*  A  lady  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman  found  another  on  his  knees, 
praying  over  his  trunk,  and,  not  wishing  to  disturb  him  in  so  praise- 
worthy an  act  on  a  boat,  allowed  him  to  proceed ;  but,  greatly  to 
his  astonishment,  he  afterward  discovered  that  the  hypocritical 
knave  prayed  the  money  out  of  his  truDk.  He  was  one  of  those 
bewhiskered  gentlemen,  without  doubt,  who  may  be  justly  called 
the  boat-sharks  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are  decidedly  men  of 
circumstances.  Prayer  and  stealing  —  what  an  idea !  Surely,  it 
does  seem  as  if  something  new  under  the  sun  will  appear ! ! 
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inquiry,  would  be  found  daughters  of  members  of  the 
various  churches.  If  a  mother  should  venture  to 
interpose  an  objection,  founded  on  the  unfitness  of  the 
place,  one  of  the  sprightly  ones  will  respond  thus  : 
"  Mrs.  C,  you  all  did  the  same,  or  what  amounts  to 
the  same,  when  you  were  as  young  as  we  are ;  and  why 
should  we  not  now  enjoy  ourselves  ?  " 

Patience  may  endure  the  wholesale  swearing  of  men 
over  their  glasses,  or  over  their  dollars  and  dimes  in 
stakes ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  be  tried  with  the  idea  of 
a  young  woman,  who  stands  dedicated  to  God  by  the 
seal  of  holy  baptism,  playing  cards  with  a  graceless 
fellow  in  the  cabin  of  a  steamboat,  it  reels  under  the 
vexatious  power  of  unmeasured  disgust.  Surely,  such 
young  women,  after  graduating  in  the  ways  of  fashion,* 
must  make  admirable  wives  —  praised  by  all  for  superior 
refinement  and  tenacious  modesty.  What  a  brood  of 
lovely  children  these  young  women  will  favor  our  age 
with,  if  there  should  be  the  slightest  assimilation  to 
their  Mas  !  In  all  this,  we  see  the  hand  "  of  young 
America"  —  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Respecting  the  few,  who  do  that  which  is  right  — 

*  Two  young  ladies,  going  to  the  "  World's  Fair''  at  New  York, 
last  summer,  indulged  themselves  in  a  dance,  called  by  us  "  jiggeree 
polka,"  on  a  steamboat  while  crossing  Lake  Erie.  The  gentlemen, 
it  is  true,  modestly  declined,  thinking  a  steamboat,  we  presume. 
a  very  unfit  place  for  the  evolutions  of  jiggeree  polka ;  but  the 
young  ladies  must  dance,  and  dance  they  did.  They  wanted  to 
show,  we  suppose,  their  graceful  forms,  naked  arms  and  necks ;  and 
thereby  excite  admiration.     "  That's  all." 

We  are  nearly  tempted  to  give  their  locality.  They  ought  to 
be  known.  We  shall  pause,  however,  with  saying  —  they  live  in  the 
city  of ,  State  of . 
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•whose  morals  and  attention  to  the  proprieties  of  life 
would  not  be  questioned  — we  must  exclaim,  how  small, 
when  compared  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  fashion, 
folly,  and  crime  ! 

To  the  greater  number,  after  arriving  at  Orleans,  the 
thought  of  being  from  home  greatly  extends  the  circle 
of  liberty.  But  here,  fox-like,  we  must  say :  u  Have 
a  cold,  and  cannot  smell."  The  words,  the  acts,  the 
inquiries,  and  sight-seeing  —  Oh,  we  dare  not  mention 
them ! 

What  a  picture  opens  before  the  eyes  of  the  devil  on 
the  bosom  of  the  Mississippi !  And  what  a  rich  harvest 
he  reaps  with  every  explosion  !  Beg  pardon,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  fact,  that  the  end  of  man  termi- 
nates as  the  end  of  a  raccoon  or  an  opossum. 

Respected  readers,  do  you  not  clearly  perceive  in 
all  this  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  verification  of 
what  writers  and  lecturers  say  respecting  civilization 
and  refinement  following  the  guiding  star  of  commerce  ? 
He  who  would  venture  to  state,  after  carefully  examin- 
ing this  chapter,  "  that  such  people  are  incapable  of 
self-government,"  ought  to  be  punished  "  with  forty 
stripes,  save  one." 

The  only  rational  apology  that  can  be  offered  for 
the  appalling  disclosures  before  us,  and  for  others 
unnoticed,  is,  the  undisguised  independence  of  the 
parties  concerned.  They  seem  to  acknowledge  no 
power  above  their  inclinations.  The  Sovereign  of  the 
Universe,  after  saying,  through  his  servants :  "  Six 
days  shalt  thou  labor ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shalt  do  no 
manner  of  work  "  —  is   thus   informed   by  words   and 
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acts,  by  way  of  showing  the  practical  beauty  of  nulli- 
fication, when  pleasure  or  profit  speaks  :  uWe  recognize 
no  such  right  —  acknowledge  no  such  law." 

Several  of  the  men,  young  and  old  ;  yea,  nearly  all 
of  the  class  just  depicted,  substitute  Colt's  pistols  for 
their  constitution,  and  long  knives  for  their  law. 
A  fat  turkey,  if  lost  off  a  boat,,  especially  if  but  a  few 
on  hand,  causes  about  as  much  regret  as  the  untimely 
death  of  a  fellow  mortal.  For  instance :  "  Last  winter 
one  man  shot  another,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
afterward,  he  was  seen  indulging  in  a  laugh." 

A  certain  individual  on  the  Mississippi,  who  daily 
receives  a  vast  amount  of  patronage  from  a  people 
called  Christians,  declared  a  short  time  ago :  "I  do 

not  care  a for  Jesus   Christ."     A  captain  of  a 

boat,  which  is  largely  patronized  by  the  same  class  of 
beings,  refused,  not  five  years  since,  to  let  a  minister 
preach  on  his  boat  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Did  this 
injure  him  ?  Not  at  all.  The  Christians  of  the 
nineteenth  century  love  to  do  good  for  evil.  The 
truth  is,  the  principles  of  many  of  them  are  about  as 
cohesive  as  dust  on  the  silk  dress  of  a  lady,  while 
taking  an  evening  walk,  which  can  be  disposed  of  at 
any  moment.  If  such  ever  get  to  the  gate  of  heaven — 
but  we  forbear. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  there  are  a  few  captains  on  the  Mississippi 
of  a  different  stamp  to  the  one  referred  to  above.  We 
could  take  pleasure  in  presenting  their  names,  were  the 
act  admissible  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  exceptions 
respecting  mates,  deck  hands,  and  firemen,  are  already 
things  of  record.      Here,  however,  we  would  add,  that 
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we  have  seen  a  few  fine  fellows  —  men  of  moderation — 
among  the  mates. 

The  pilots  and  engineers  will  now  be  concisely  and 
particularly  noticed.  They  must,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  relation  to  the  boats,  be  viewed  by  themselves, 
in  order  to  get  at  their  true  positions.  We  can  only 
have  a  fair  chance  to  hear  their  ways  of  talking  when 
accidents  happen,  or  the  boats  get  aground.  At  these 
times,  good  gracious !  how  they  bless  things  above, 
beneath,  and  around !  We  would  not,  of  course, 
attempt  to  deny  that  there  are  exceptions.  We  would 
say,  however,  that  the  exceptions  are  nearly  as  small  in 
number  as  Protestant  churches  in  the  city  of  the  Pope. 

Such,  without  doubt,  is  the  character  of  men  and 
things  on  the  "  father  of  waters  "  —  the  much  talked 
of  Mississippi.  He,  who  would  fail  to  see  Fashion 
and  Consequence  here,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  from 
home  with  his  wife ;  for  fear,  on  returning,  that  he 
might  not  be  capable  of  distinguishing  her  from  the 
wife  of  another. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  MORNING  CALL  IN  A  NEW  ORLEANS  HOTEL. 

The  following  description  of  a  morning  call  in  a  New 
Orleans  Hotel  is  from  the  pen  of  a  master :  "  Suppose 
we  call  upon  the  ladies  of  our  party  this  fine  morning. 
There  may  be  something  worth  our  note  to  be  seen  in 
the  Drawing  Room.  True,  many  of  our  fair  fellow- 
boarders  are  out  indulging  in  the  feminine  luxury  of 
shopping,  but  some  of  the  more  distingue  are  at  home 
receiving '  calls.' 

"  What  a  coup  cFceil !  All  over  the  vast  high-ceilinged 
room,  seated  on  fauteuils,  ottomans,  voltaires,  and  sofas, 
are  knots  of  ladies  —  some,  as  you  perceive  by  their 
street  habiliments,  '  callers,'  others,  by  their  parlor 
toilette  c  callees'  —  chatting  away  merrily  as  school 
girls  at  recess.  The  only  desideratum  is  the  mirrors 
in  the  eight  great  gilded  frames  around  the  room 
—  for  these  have  not  yet  arrived.  There  is  room 
for  us  in  this  corner,  where  we  can  spend  the  pre- 
liminary fifteen  minutes,  —  devoted  by  our  friends  to 
'  primping,'  —  which  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
message  brought  by  the  servant,  '  be  down  in  a  min- 
ute ! '  This,  however,  gives  us  opportunity  to  use  our 
eyes  and  ears,  and  as  I  am  a  habitue  here  I  may  be  able 
to  tell  you  something  about  these  gay  groups. 

"  Diagonally  opposite  to  us  sits  a  beautiful  St.  Louis 
girl  with  her  mother  —  both  dressed  in  black,  talking  in 
a  quiet,  friendly  way  with  some  modest  looking  people. 
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Near  them  are  three  other  ladies  from  St.  Louis,  a 
mother  and  her  two  daughters  ;  the  young  ones  occupy- 
ing each  a  large  arm  chair,  while  the  mamma,  who  seems 
to  be  treated  with  as  much  deference  as  if  she  were  a 
servant,  sits  humbly  at  her  daughters'  levee  on  a  stool 
without  a  back.  One  of  the  girls  is  dressed  in  scarlet 
satin,  the  other  has  on  a  lace  dress.  Both  have  short 
sleeves,  low  necks  —  very  low  —  with  a  great  many  rings 
on  their  fingers,  and  bracelets  on  their  arms.  One  has 
her  hair  a  la  Marie  Stewart,  the  other  wears  curls. 
Each  has  a  japonica  in  the  back  of  her  head.  I  expect 
they  have  pretty  feet  —  or  think  so,  which  is  the  same 
thing  —  from  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  they  are 
kicking  up  their  flounces  and  then  negligently  obtruding 
their  pedal  extremities  to  play  with  the  flowers  on 
the  carpet.  Their  visitors  are  gentlemen,  indeed  they 
appear  so  '  select'  that  I  doubt  if  many  ladies  in  town 
would  have  the  courage  to  visit  them.  They  must  be 
very  rich  and  aristocratic,  they  are  dressed  so  elegantly 
and  have  such  fine  manners.  They  laugh  and  talk  as 
loud  as  they  can,  and  appear  very  much  amused  at  every 
thing  they  say  themselves.  They  are  great  wits  and 
humorists  no  doubt,  and  besides  have  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  One  of  them  told  me  last  night,  when  I  was 
introduced,  that  she  '  despised  upstarts'  and  '  hated 
codfish ;'  that  she  was  of  a  very  \  old  family ;'  that 
'  really  genteel  people  did  not  know  what  to  do  when 
they  came  to  hotels  —  the  company  was  so  mixed.' 
And  a  little  while  after,  when  I  asked  the  sweet-looking 
modest  girl  on  the  sofa  who  these  people  were,  she  ill- 
naturedly  replied  that  their  father  was  a  butcher,  who 
had  gone  to   making   lard  candles,  and  cleared  forty 
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thousand  last  winter  by  a  speculation  in  grease.  But 
one  of  their  beaux  assured  me  that  they  were  worth  half 
a  million  apiece,  and  said  he  '  believed  he'd  put  in  for 
one  of  them,  as  he  was  very  hard  up.'  That  is  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  one  with  the  curls  is  whispering, 
while  she  ogles  him  with  such  an  air,  and  judging  from 
signs  he  has  a  fine  prospect,  although  they  were  only 
introduced  yesterday.  It  is  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight, 
I  presume. 

"  The  next  group   this  way  especially  demands  our 
notice.     It   conspicuously  occupies    the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  is  a  very  important  body  as  it  represents  the 
elite  of  Tennessee  society.     The  principal  figure  is  a 
lady  not   young  —  nor   is  she  old  —  dressed  in  royal 
purple  silk  velvet,  lace  undersleeves  and  chemizette,  her 
person  radiant  with  a  full  suit  of  diamonds.     She  is  an 
economist  of  time,  as  she  appeared  at  the  breakfast  table 
in  this  costume.     She  has  on  a  pair  of  pink  bootees  with 
heels  —  very  much  in  vogue  now  —  which  she  seems 
fond  of  displaying,  insomuch  that  you  occasionally  catch 
sight  of  the  point  where  the  elegant  open  work  silk 
stocking   disappears  under   its   roseate   envelop.     She 
seems  the  idol  of  her  set,  so  deferentially  do  they  address 
her,  so  worshipfully  receive  her  replies.     She  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  bevy  of  younger  ladies,  seeking  to  be 
initiated  in  all  the  refinements  of  Parisian  manners  and 
dres3,  by  a  careful  study  and  rigid  imitation  of  their 
great  preceptress  and  prototype. 

"  Near  us  on  the  right  is  a  party  of  two,  earnestly 
engaged  in  conversation  on  a  breastpin,  shaped  like  a 
cross  studded.  One  of  the  young  ladies  who  has  a 
slight    lisp,  remarks :     *  Our  Rector  theths  iths  very 
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touthing  to  thee   a  young  perthon  tho  devout.     The 
croths  iths  tho  appropriate  for  demi-toilette.' 

"  'Oh  yes,'  replied  the  other,  i  our  Bishop,  whom  I 
doat  on,  has  a  big  cross  embroidered  in  crimson  and 
green  on  the  back  of  his  dressing  gown.  And  I  have 
worked  him  a  pair  of  slippers  in  the  same  style.  He  is 
so  interesting  and  pious  when  he  comes  to  see  us ;  and 
talks  so  religiously  about  having  all  the  new  churches  in 
our  diocese  built  cruciform,  as  he  calls  it.  He  says  it 
is  so  Christian!' 

"  Several  young  ladies  on  our  left  are  rattling  on  in  a 
lively  style  about  the  *  divine  singing'  at  the  opera  last 
night ;  and  others  are  assuring  them  that  the  acting  of 
Miss  Julia  Dean  at  the   theater  was  '  far  more  divine.' 

"  The  inmates  are  inviting  their  visitors  to  a '  happen 
in'  this  evening,  4  when  we  are  going  to  have  a  little 
hop.'  Next  to  these  sits  a  lioness  in  the  person  of  an 
authoress.  The  ladies  pronounce  her  dress  outre;  and 
the  gentlemen  vote  her  barbarous  and  homely  beside. 
But  she  talks  to  her  companion  as  quietly  and  well-bred 
as  if  she  were  faultless  in  feature  and  toggery. 

"  A  little  beyond  sits  an  eminently  exclusive  set.  They 
have  wealth,  fashion,  and  literature  all,  —  with  rouge 
and  pearl-powder  in  abundance.  A  young  gentleman  is 
lolling  in  a  listless  manner  upon  the  sofa  as  if  ennuye 
past  recovery.  He  leans  affectionately  towards  a  young 
lady  sitting  beside  him,  and  seems  solicitous  about  the 
welfare  of  her  hand  with  jeweled  fingers  —  for  on  none 
has  she  less  than  two,  and  on  some,  four  or  five  rings  — 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which  he  nurses  and  caresses 
it.  Like  her  he  is  *  painted  to  the  eye-brows.'  Dressed 
in  a  black  velvet '  bobtail'  with  large  open  sleeves,  a  la 
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Orientale,  under  which  appear  hemstitched  wristbands,  he 
presents  the  picture  of  elegant  neglige,  for  his  collar  is 
a  la  Byron.  He  occasionally  shakes  his  ambrosial  locks 
as  if  from  a  great  grief,  or  the  gnawing  of  moody 
misanthropy,  which  preys  upon  him  as  on  his  great 
predecessor.  He  is  a  great  author  from  the  West. 
What  a  knack  some  have  of  metamorphosing  geese  into 
swans  ! 

"  What  shows  we  mortals  make  of  ourselves.  These 
poor  people  are  trying  to  be  fashionable,  and  admired 
for  such.  Wasting  their  time,  ruining  their  health, 
squandering  money,  emasculating  intellect,  debauching 
their  souls  —  for  what  ?     Hell,  here  and  hereafter. 

"  Woe,  woe,  if  this  be  our  '  best  society.'  Whither 
are  we  tending  ?  But  there  is  One  above,  and  he  is 
guiding.    Frippery  mongers  will  give  place  after  awhile. " 

To  a"  Morning  Call  in  a  New  Orleans  Hotel,"  we 
are  indebted  for  this  graphic  description  of  fashion  and 
consequence. 

Verily,  fashion  is  a  fool,  and  her  devotees  are  crazy  ! 

Reflections.  —  "  Ah,  yes  !  Put  your  daughter  in  the 
parlor,  dressed  in  silks,  and  bedecked  with  the  rarest 
jewelry ;  feed  her  young  mind  upon  the  poisonous, 
yellow  covered  literature  of  the  day,  whisper  ever  and 
anon  in  her  thirsting  ear,  of  some  ideal  lover,  who  may, 
ere  long,  kneel  at  her  feet ;  don  't  let  her  look  beyond 
the  covers  of  any  scientific  book  —  teach  her  that  the 
whole  end  and  aim  of  woman's  existence  is  to  look  pretty, 
sing  sweetly,  dance  gracefully,  secure  a  husband,  and 
educate  a  sickly,  puny  family  in  the  same  path  her 
young  feet  have  trod.  Banish  every  serious  or  original 
thought  from  her  mind  —  never  teach  her  how  to  live, 
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and  above  all,  never  tell  her  how  to  die  !  Yes,  this  is 
surely  the  way  to  make  of  the  girl,  a  refined,  lovely, 
intellectual  woman !  Must  not  this  have  been  the 
education  those  wives  and  mothers  of  the  American 
Revolution  had  ?  What  is  your  opinion,  lady  mother, 
and  graceful,  be-curled  daughter,  upon  this  subject  ? 
Where  would  you  have  been,  what  would  you  have  done, 
in  the  time  that  tried  men's  souls  ?  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE     SOCIETY     OF     ORLEANS. 

The  3ame  writer  thus  speaks  of  the  society  of 
Orleans  i 

"  I  opine  more  romance  is  associated  with  it,  than 
with  any  similar  object  in  this  country ;  and  its  appeal 
to  the  imagination  is  more  direct  and  exciting.  But, 
alas !  here,  as  everywhere,  Campbell's  poetic  line  has 
all  the  truth  of  a  proverb  — 

1  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.' 

"  Near-by  inspection  deprives  the  thing  of  its  charm  ; 
and  the  romance  hunter  must  turn  him  else  whither  for 
the  object  of  his  search.  Mine  may  be  an  ungracious 
task ;  but  whoever  seeks  the  beautiful,  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  truth  is  its  first  condition ;  and  that  flunkey- 
ism  is  not  the  best  estate  of  the  writer. 

"  '  Creole  society '  is  a  term  to  designate  the  '  best 
families '  of  French  and  Spanish  descent.  These  are 
exclusive,  formal,  and  until  within  a  few  years,  free 
from  admixture  with  Americans  —  so  called.  Now, 
however,  a  revolution  is  going  on ;  and  ere  long  the 
distinct  thing  —  a  Creole  set  —  will  have  ceased  to  be. 
"  Everybody  knows  —  by  report  at  least  —  two 
things :  Spanish  pride,  and  antipathy  of  French  to 
English.  These  have  been  the  main  suckers  through 
which  this  flourishing  tree  of  social  caste  has  derived 
its  vitality.     As  these  are  in  process  of  desuetude,  the 
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tree,  thereby  becoming  barren  and  dead,  must  be 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  used  as  fire-wood  by 
tale  writers. 

"  If  you  are  a  young  man,  and  desire  admission  to 
this  aristocratic  sphere,  mind  !  Cerberus  is  at  the 
portal,  and  you  may  not  hope  to  enter,  unless  you  be 
4  duly  and  truly  prepared,'  '  worthy  and  well  qualified.' 
The  essentials  are  an  introducer,  a  well-formed  mous- 
tache, clothes  of  the  most  approved  cut,  and  an  easy 
address.  These  are  indispensable  to  admittance.  To 
be  successful  —  and  who  that  enters  has  not  that 
laudable  ambition  ?  —  you  must  be,  and  have  more : 
viz.,  the  reputation  of  wealth  and  Parisian  accent, 
small  talk  in  perfection,  and  an  ear  for  knowledge  of 
tunes  in  music,  an  enthusiastic  way  of  clapping  your 
hands  and  crying  '  bravo,  bravissimo,'  and  above  all, 
great  skill  and  warmth  in  the  affectionate  dances.  Let 
no  man  seek  to  be  hero  of  the  soiree,  or  pet  of  the 
re-union,  without  these  attributes. 

"  If  you  are  a  man  of  family,  and  desire  the  entree 
of  this  charmed  circle,  take  a  fine  house  —  if  possible, 
in  a  dingy,  narrow  street  of  the  French  town,  furnish 
it  as  expensively  as  you  can  afford  —  more  so,  if  you  can 
get  credit,  get  the  name  of  a  rich  man,  or  one  doing  a 
large  business,  or  owning  a  coast  plantation,  procure  a 
French  cook,  stock  your  cellar,  and  be  patient !  But 
there  is  one  other  thing,  more  important  than  either  of 
the  others  —  rent  a  loge  —  conspicuous  as  may  be  — 
at  the  opera,  and  never  miss  a  performance  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  night,  the  season  through.  Become 
acquainted  with  a  dashing  *  society  broker '  —  there 
are  phnty  of  them  —  who,  in  exchange  for  your  good 
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dinners  and  choice  wines,  will  keep  you  *  posted  in  the 
run  of  the  town.'  Through  him,  you  can  learn  a  week 
or  two  beforehand,  '  who  gives  the  next  party.'  Send 
your  wife  and  daughters  to  call  upon  the  prospective 
hostess ;  if  she  be  particularly  distinguished,  let  them  run 
the  risk  of  being  denied  the  privilege  of  seeing  her. 
What,  if  '  Madame  begs  to  be  excused '  after  she  has 
seen  the  cards,  no  matter !  ?  There's  no  such  word  as 
Fail ! '  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  society  seeker.  When 
the  tickets  of  invitation  for  the  party  are  issued,  send 
your  address  with  a  note  begging  the  honor,  &c,  of 
an  invitation.  Refused  again !  Never  be  dismayed. 
Wait  until  the  next  one.  Repeat  the  experiment ;  and 
after  awhile  you  will  succeed.  Perseverando  vinces ! 
"When  the  perfumed  missive  —  for  which  many 
every  winter  toil,  as  men  dig  for  hid  treasure  —  has 
arrived,  recollect  the  first  stage  of  the  ordeal  only  is 
passed ;  more  trying  ones  remain.  Costume  of  the 
swell  mob  will  not  do  for  yourself;  nor  will  it  answer 
for  your  ladies  to  array  themselves  in  harlequin  motley. 
Every  stitch  of  your  rigging  and  theirs  will  be  as 
carefully  scrutinized  as  the  ship-master  scans  his  yards 
after  a  storm.*  And  unless  you  are  comme  il  faut,  be 
sure  grievous  disappointment  will  be  the  only  reward 
of  your  much  pains-taking.  The  older  your  wife,  the 
more  jewelry  she  must  wear,  the  more  expensive  her 

*  The  wife  of  General  ,  when  a  young  lady,  saw  a  gentle- 
man looking  unusually  long  at  her  fashionably  dressed  bosom,  and 
thus  accosted  him  :  "  Pray,  what  are  you  looking  at?"  "Looking 
down  Pennsylvania  avenue,"  he  replied.  "  Do  you  see  the 
Capitol? "  said  she.  Here  we  have  wit  in  abundance,  but  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  woman's  modesty.  The  reader,  without  being 
informed,  might  guess  that  this  occurred  in  Washington. 

(3 
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dress.     The  girls  should   be   arrayed   in  elegant,  but 
simple  attire. 

"  With  beating  hearts,  yourself  and  family  set  out 
at  half-past  ten  or  eleven  in  the  evening  —  ten  is  very 
early,  half-past  ten  tolerably,  and  eleven  will  do  — 
and  in  a  few  minutes  your  carriage  takes  its  place  in 
the  line  of  equipages  in  front  of  the  entertainer's 
house.  One  at  a  time,  their  loads  are  disgorged ;  at 
length,  you  are  '  set  down,'  and  with  increasing  palpita- 
tion you  ascend  the  steps.  The  ladies  are  shown  to 
their  dressing-room,  and  you  to  the  gentlemen's. 
After  so  long  a  time  —  the  mysteries  of  their  adytum 
complete  —  they  rejoin  you,  and  you  stand  upon  your 
first  legs  in  the  elite  of  New  Orleans,  before  your  host 
and  hostess ;  civilities  are  exchanged,  and  you  file 
off,  right  or  left  —  this  is  review  —  and  now  do  the 
best  you  can. 

"  Walking  round  the  brilliantly  lighted  rooms,  you 
see  and  hear,  what  are  seen  and  heard  at  every 
party,  —  a  great  deal  of  laughing  and  talking,  a 
tornado  of  words  and  cachinnation  —  a  sound  and 
fury  signifying  nothing.  French  glides  from  every 
tongue  with  the  lubricated  volubility  possible  only  to 
that  people,  of  limber  jaw  and  easy  conscience. 

"  But  why  dwell  upon  details  here  ?  These  shall 
find  place  hereafter. 

"  Your  debut  having  been  accomplished  under  these 
favorable  auspices,  your  family  may  now  begin  to  visit. 
You  alwavs  make  the  first  call.  It  is  returned,  if  the 
visited  see  proper. 

"  Thus,  as  you  see,  *  getting  into  society,'  like  all 
great  undertakings,  is  vested   by  its   own   difficulties. 
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What  is  paid  for,*  at  a  high  price,  is  apt  to  be  valued 
highly  ;  therefore,  perhaps,  the  estimate  popularly  puts 
upon  Creole  society.  Once  fairly  launched,  your  chance 
is  pretty  good  for  a  successful  voyage,  so  long  as  your 
money  holds  out.  Let  that  leave  you,  and  you  are 
hard  and  dry  ashore  —  ruined ;  for  no  wreck  is  so 
bad,  as  to  be  '  cut.' 

"  Until  within  a  few  years,  daughters  of  wealthy 
Creoles  were  educated  in  convents ;  and  as  the  policy 
of  the  Romish  church  is  necessarily  opposed  to  educa- 
tion, their  training  was  confined  to  music  and  dancing, 
together  with  the  elementary  branches  of  French. 
Emerging  from  her  school  life,f  with  this  preparation, 
the  upshot  may  be  readily  imagined.     The  girl   has 

*  It  would  be  collaterally  advantageous  to  rent  a  pew  in  the 
Cathedral  ;  but  be  sure  never  to  be  seen  in  it,  except  on  Sundays 
in  Lent.  If  you  are  a  conscientious  Protestant,  a  pew  in  Christ's 
church,  is  the  next  best  thing. 

t  It  would  be  farcical  were  it  not  so  serious  a  matter,  to  listen 
to  the  stale  balderdash  in  vogue,  touching  the  superiority  of 
Catholic  schools,  convents,  and  colleges.  Does  not  every  man 
acquainted  with  history,  and  the  structure  of  the  Romish  church, 
know,  that  that  church  is,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  hostile  to  intel- 
lectual development.  In  their  schedule  of  female  education,  is  it 
not  true,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  stress  is  laid  upon  music,  dancing 
and  French  1  Among  the  boys  at  their  colleges,  the  effort  is  to 
familiarize  the  mind  with  the  classics,  almost  alone  ;  and  that  by 
the  oldest,  and  now  exploded  methods.  The  mathematics,  natural, 
mental,  and  moral  science  play  a  basely  subordinate  part,  while  our 
own  language  and  literature  —  the  noblest  in  the  world  —  are  over- 
looked. Has  that  church,  in  this  country,  or  age,  produced  a  single 
scholar  of  high  repute  ?  Or  one  that  has  made  a  popular  school 
book  1  Or  one  that  has  given  birth  to  a  classic  in  literature  ?  Let 
him  be  named.  Let  those  who  want  the  minds  of  their  daughters 
frittered,  and  those  of  their  sons  uneducated,  send  to  Catholic 
schools. 
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been  kept  under  most  severe  discipline.  Never  per- 
mitted to  see  a  man,  except  the  male  members  of  her 
own  family,  until  she  leaves  the  cloisteral  walls,  society 
at  once  becomes  her  passion.  Dress,  balls,  and  opera, 
fill  the  little  thing's  head.  But  her  restraint  is  not  yet 
relaxed.  She  never  sees,  or  walks,  or  rides  with  a 
masculine,  without  the  company  of  her  mother,  or 
aunt,  unless  by  stealth.  For  a  young  lady  to  receive 
the  visits  of  a  gentleman,  alone ;  to  be  seen  riding 
with  him,  unaccompanied  by  her  duenna,  would  ruin 
her  for  life.  Indeed  she  would  not  dare  to  see  her 
betrothed  the  evening  before  they  were  to  be  married. 
Nevertheless,  in  public,  he  or  any  other  man  may  take 
her  in  his  arms,  their  breath  warm  on  each  other's 
cheek,  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  breast  to  breast, 
knee  to  knee,  and  whirl  her  round  in  a  most  intoxicating 
sensual  dance  for  three  hours  — -  with  brief  intervals  — 
if  he  list ;  plying  her  the  while  with  wine,  and  double 
entendre. 

"  An  advantageous  match  is  the  one  thing  of  import- 
ance, with  our  demoiselle  and  her  family.  Toward 
this  all  things  are  made  to  converge.  If  a  young  man 
is  introduced  to  her,  his  merits  are  immediately  dis- 
cussed in  family  council.  If  he  pay  his  addresses, 
consultation  with  friends  is  had.  An  acquaintance 
asks  of  it,  as  he  asks  for  the  health  of  the  family, 
and  is  answered  with  as  little  reserve.  Indeed, 
should  there  be  anything  of  the  sort  on  the  tapis,  in 
a  family  you  visit,  unless  you  say  something  about  it, 
they  introduce  the  subject  themselves,  and  chat  it 
over  with  entire  nonchalance. 

"  There  is  little  or  no  home  life  among  this  people. 
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The  women  slouch  around  the  house  all  the  morning  — 
until  time  to  dress  for  the  street,  or  calls  —  in  most 
slatternly  deshabille.  With  the  younger  ones,  the 
piano,  or  small  talk,  is  the  occupation.  I  doubt,  if  in 
Christendom  there  is  so  unintelligent  a  class  of  women,  - 
possessing  any  advantages  whatever,  as  the  Creoles. 
They  rarely  open  a  book  —  even  a  novel  —  save  in 
Lent,  when  the  prayer  book  is  in  some  request.  The 
newspaper  is  not  a  greater  favorite.  Wholly  unlike 
their  Parisian  sisters,  they  have  no  literary  weakness  ; 
and  make  no  belles  lettres  pretensions.  Music,  the 
toilette  and  gossip  are  the  only  things  of  which  they 
talk  with  sprightliness  and  interest.  Of  all  these, 
they  are  passionately  fond;  and  in  them  unequalled 
proficients. 

"  The  finest  amateur  performers  upon  the  piano  in 
this  country  are  to  be  found  here  ;  while  no  assemblage 
this  side  of  Paris  can  be  found  to  vie  with  those  in 
this  city,  in  faultless  beauty,  and  witching  grace  of 
costume.  It  is  amusing,  indeed  wronderful,  to  hear 
the  immeasurable  amount  which  can  be  said  by  these 
maidens,  with  ineffable  adroitness  and  spirit,  about 
nothing." 

That  which  precedes  is  a  representation  of  our  modest 
gentlemen  and  ladies  at  a  masquerade  ball  in  Orleans. 
Che  devil,  unperceived,  looks  on,  inwardly  exclaiming: 
'  Success  to  all  the  forms  of  dancing,  but  especially  to 
d  masquerade  ball."  Well  may  he  say  success  to  a 
masquerade  ball ;  for  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
nis  leading  university,  where  all  graduate  the  first  night 
—  the  mask  being  the  diploma. 

A  conversation  may  be  regarded  as  going  on  respect 
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ing  the  exhilerating  influence  of  the  Waltz,  Schotisch, 
and  jiggeree  Polka,  and  a  little  more,  varying  according 
to  circumstances. 

Here  we  have  Miss  Flip,  Miss  Titter,  and  Mrs.  Con- 
sequence. Miss  Flip,  when  at  home,  is  so  modest,  that 
she  calls  a  bull  a  "  gentleman  cow ;"  and  Miss  Titter, 
when  she  visits  a  family,  is  so  particular  in  her  language, 
that  she  calls  the  tail  of  a  horse  "  his  narrative ;"  and 
Mrs.  Consequence,  when  she  appears  in  a  clothing  store, 
is  so  decidedly  chaste  in  the  use  of  terms,  that  she  calls 
a  shirt  "  a  vest."  And  here,  too,  we  have  Doctor  Virtue 
and  General  Morality,  and  Major  Refinement.  These 
gentlemen,  in  the  ordinary  associations  of  life,  walk  and 
talk  as  the  upright  in  thought  and  act ;  but,  when  the 
seducing  influence  of  a  masquerade  ball  begins  to  work, 
what  a  change  ! 

Our  meaning  will  at  once  be  comprehended  by  the 
following  fact :  "  A  lady,  residing  in  New  Orleans,  went, 
in  disguise,  to  a  masquerade  ball,  influenced  by  no  other 
motive  than  to  watch  her  husband,  having  her  suspicion 
excited.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  he  entered  on  a 
conversation  with  her,  not  knowing  who  she  was  —  her 
voice  being  changed.  We  need  not  tell  the  reader  the 
character  of  the  conversation.  The  next  item  will  be 
found  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  whole.  An  agreement 
was  made  to  take  a  walk.  They  took  the  walk,  and  at 
the  end  of  which  he  discovered,  greatly  to  his  mortifi- 
cation, that  she  was  his  wife." 

Some  of  the  "  exquisites"  appear  with  small  bells 
swinging  to  portions  of  their  garments.  The  idea  is 
not  original ;  have  not  four-legged  animals  been  long  per- 
mitted to  wear  bells  by  day  and  night. 
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A  portion  of  them  appear  in  Indian  costume  ;  but  act 
as  no  sensible  Indian  would. 

A  masquerade  ball,  all  things  considered,  is  an  out- 
rage on  barbarism,  on  common  sense,  on  silly  sense,  on 
refinement,  on  civilization,  on  the  lowest  propriety,  on 
the  shadow  of  modesty,  on  the  name  of  virtue,  on  the 
manliness  of  man,  and  on  the  delicacy  of  woman  ;  and 
fashion,  after  taxing  her  power,  and  calling  forth  all 
available  aid,  to  defend  it,  will  be  compelled  to  look  at  it 
in  this  coloring,  and  to  leave  it  to  be  placed  on  the  roll 
of  French  customs  and  abominations.  Webster  thus 
defines  masker  :  "  One  that  wears  a  mask  ;  one  that  plays 
the  fool  at  a  masquerade.' '  But,  why  do  we  quote 
Webster  —  seeing  that  the  advocates  of  a  masquerade 
ball  are  so  much  enraptured  with  foolery,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  command  time  to  consult  him  respecting  the  true 
character  of  their  profession  ?  The  devil,  were  he  not 
particularly  interested,  would  indorse  all  here  said,  and 
blush  over  the  unmentioned  corruptions  of  a  masquerade 
ball. 

All  who  go,  of  course,  are  not  strangers  to  the 
approved  proprieties  of  life ;  yet,  there  is  a  certain 
criminality  involved  in  the  act  of  going,  which  leaves 
us  at  a  loss  to  state  the  proper  discrimination ;  and  so 
saying  we  dispose  of  a  masquerade  ball,  earnestly  recom- 
mending to  its  patrons  the  study  of  modesty,  delicacy 
and  refinement. 

So  much  for  fashion  and  consequence,  through  this 
glance  at  things  in  Orleans. 


CHAPTER    X. 


LADIES     AND      WINE. 


Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Lindsey,  in  the  honesty  of  her 
heart,  thus  speaks  respecting  women  and  wine  : 

u  While  dining  in  one  of  the  fashionable  hotels  in 
Ohio,  an  acquaintance,  and  a  gentleman,  by  the  way, 
of  close  observation,  remarked  that  gentlemen  at  hotels 

dom  call  for  wine  unless  ladies  are  present,  and 
vequested  us  to  observe  those  gentlemen  accompanied 
by  ladies,  and  those  who  are  not. 

"  The  idea  was  new  and  novel  to  us,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  we  observed  closely  to  test  the  truth  of  our 
friend's  suggestion.  Above  us,  sat  gentlemen  with 
ladies,  below  us  sat  gentlemen  alone.  Presently,  we 
saw  the  gents  above  lean  over  and  whisper  to  the  ladies, 
and  immediately  an  order  for  wine  was  given,  and  in 
came  the  sparkling  champaign,  &c.  Just  then,  we 
caught  the  eye  of  the  gentleman,  who  called  our 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  although  he  spoke  not, 
yet  his  eye  seemed  to  say  —  4  was  I  not  right  ?  ' 

"  Why  is  it  that  ladies  give  their  countenance  and 
influence  to  the  propagation  of  this  evil,  which  brings  so 
many  victims  to  a  miserable,  premature  grave  ?  Do 
they  ever  think  of  the  great  hereafter  ?  Do  they  ever 
think  of  the  hard  struggles  that  young  men  have, 
while  engaged  in  carrying  on  fashionable  drinking  in 
their  company,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  feeding  their 
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vanity  —  the  vanity  that  ever  rejoices  in  being  able  to 
say  —  c  We  dined  sumptuously  to-day ;  we  had  a 
basket  of  champaign?' 

"  How  tempting!  No  matter  whether  the  young 
gentleman  loves  wine  or  not,  he  loves  his  lady-love. 
She  drinks.  She  holds  up  the  goblet,  with  love  in  her 
eye  and  gladness  in  her  heart  —  the  gladness  of  nature 
made  still  more  glad  by  the  momentary  exhilarating 
influence  of  the  sparkling  Catawba,  or  the  transparent 
Bordeaux.  She,  though  she  utters  not  a  word,  holes 
with  an  expression  which  speaks  trumpet-tongued  to 
him  who  adores,  and  by  whom  she  is  loved.  He 
drinks  because  beauty  bids  him  —  because  a  manly 
sense  of  the  propriety  of  this  impropriety  compels 
him.  He  drinks.  He  marries  the  tempter.  The  wine 
that  was  forced  upon  him  once  has  now  become  a 
necessary.  It  holds  upon  him  —  becomes  stronger 
and  stronger.  All  that  he  makes  —  all  that  he  can 
borrow  —  all,  all  —  everything  —  even  his  wife,  (the 
tempter  who  first  placed  the  destroyer  to  his  lips,)  is 
forgotten  ;  and  wine  has  become  his  bride  I  But  this 
cannot  last  always.  Poverty  comes  in.  His  money  — 
his  fortune,  perhaps  —  is  exhausted.  Wine  is  weak 
and  expensive.  Good  whisky  is  substituted.  Lower 
and  still  lower  runs  his  finances.  Grood  whisky  becomes 
too  expensive.  A  stimulous  he  must  have!  Mean 
whisky  —  common  strong  beer.  Drink  and  drink  — 
quart  upon  quart.  Money  all  out.  Pocket  handker- 
chief, hat,  coat,  and  boots  pawned  at  some  low 
dissipated  hole.  Delirium  tremens.  Death.  '  A  new 
grave,'  an  old  acquaintance,  exclaims  to  one  standing 

by,  while  reviewing  the  sods  that  cover  the  fallen  one. 
7 
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*  Poor  fellow.  A  clever  man — belonging  to  a  respecta- 
ble family,  His  father  left  him  a  snug  little  fortune. 
He  has  left  a  young,  but  almost  broken-hearted  widow. 
None  can  console  her,  for  she  feels  too  sensibly  that 
she  it  was  who  first  tempted  him  to  drink.  Peace  to 
his  memory,  and  may  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  send 
consolation  to  her  who,  in  her  love  and  thoughtlessness, 
led  him  astray  whom  she  should  haye  led  aright.' 

"  Ladies,  think  of  this  picture.  Oh,  that  we  only 
had  the  ability  to  depict  to  your  minds  the  abomina- 
tions, the  tears  and  afflictions,  the  curses  and  cries,  the 
maniac  grins  and  grimaces,  the  howlings  of  despair, 
and  the  murders  that  are  committed  by  men  made 
demons  by  alcoholic  drinks,  by  wines  and  cider,  by 
cordials  and  brandies,  and  the  various  other  names  that 
the  evil  one  has  given  to  his  sweet  poisons  prepared 
for  the  destruction  of  human  happiness  and  life ;  then, 
ladies,  we  know  that  you  would  falter,  every  one  of 
you,  ere  you  handed  a  glass  to  your  lover's  lips.  We 
feel  sure,  if  the  ladies  only  appreciated  their  power 
and  influence  in  this  great  and  glorious  cause,  that 
they  would  soon  discard  its  use  entirely,  save  as  a 
medicine. 

"  Only  look  at  the  matter,  ladies,  —  young  folks  — 
male  and  female,  just  about  to  try  the  sad  realities  of  the 
world  on  your  own  account.  Look  at  it,  old  folks :  there 
is  an  old  gentleman,  who  begins  to  read  with  specs,  and 
his  good  lady,  who  wears  a  cap  to  keep  the  world  from 
seeing  that  she  is  turning  gray  —  sitting  at  the  table 
of  a  public  hotel,  sipping  wine  together  —  getting 
half  seas  over  right  in  the  face  of  the  public  —  young 
and  old.     Is  it  not  shocking  ?     Is  it  not  one  of  the 
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French  fashions,  which  should  become  totally  unfashion- 
able ?  We  think  so ;  and  we  do  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  very  far  distant,  when  to  touch  intoxicating  drinks 
in  public  or  private  parties,  shall  subject  the  partaker 
to  the  cool  contempt  of  all  sober  and  respectable  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Think  of  this  matter  —  ponder  it 
well.  Think  over  your  acquaintances  from  infancy  up. 
Count  how  many  of  the  noblest  of  men  you  have  seen 
go  to  bankruptcy,  ruin,  disgrace,  and  an  early  grave 
by  drinking.  Think  it  over,  we  implore  you.  And  if 
you  think  as  we  do,  that  intemperance  is  an  evil,  speak 
unto  your  children,  and  say  — 4  drink  ye  no  wine  —  ye, 
nor  your  wives,  nor  your  daughters,  forever/  " 

She  might  as  well  ask  fashionable  ladies  to  wear 
nightcaps  at  the  opera,  as  to  abandon  the  use  of  wine. 
A  young  lady,  not  one  hundred  years  ago,  exclaimed, 
on  perceiving  that  a  certain  gentleman  refused  to  drink 
wine :  "A  southern  gentleman  not  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine  with  ladies  !  " 

A  fashionable  lady,  on  one  of  our  fashionable  rivers, 
during  the  downward  trip,  bought,  unless  the  clerk  is 
guilty  of  a  libel,  seventeen  bottles  of  brandy.  Perhaps 
she  divided  with  the  modest  ones,  who  were  too  timid  to 
purchase  the  article  on  a  steamboat.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  wish  the  reader  to  understand,  that  women  do  not 
aim  at  such  perfection  in  Parisian  refinement ;  fashion- 
able ladies  have  all  the  honor. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Fashion  and  Conse- 
quence constitute  the  outlines  of  this  attractive  picture. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LADIES    AND    LAP-DOGS. 

Ladies,  who  are  passionately  fond  of  fashionable  lap- 
dogs,  are  thus  presented  by  one  of  their  sex : 

"  Why  is  it  that  our  sex  do  not  pay  more  attention 
to  useful  intellectual  culture ;  instead  of  studying  so 
much  about  useless  and  frivolous  matters  ?  How  pit- 
iable it  is  to  see  3ome  six  or  eight  ladies  clustered 
together  discussing  the  last  new  novel,  a  new  bonnet,  or 
descanting  on  the  merits  and  beauties  of  a  lap-dog  ! 

"  While  traveling  from  Xenia  to  Columbus,  (Ohio,)  a 
short  time  since,  a  lady  was  giving  a  description  to 
another  of  something ',  when  the  word  '  love'  as  it  fell 
from  her  lips  with  all  the  affected  or  real  (we  knew 
not  which,)  fervor,  that  a  maiden  would  speak  of  her 
accepted  lover,  caught  our  attention,  and  we  listened  to 
learn  who  and  what  it  was  that  called  forth  that  much 
abused  word.  But  alas,  how  we  were  disappointed  in 
the  object  of  adoration,  when  she  added  the  words,  — 
*  Sweet  little  black  dog.' 

"  '  Where  did  you  leave  the  little  dear  ? 9  asked  another 
lady. 

"  'Oh,'  said  the  dog-idolizing  lady  '  a  friend  came  over 
and  begged  me  to  let  her  keep  the  sweet  little  fellow 
until  I  should  return.' 

"  'Thinks-I-to-myself/  would  these  ladies  take  as  much 
care  of  a  little  motherless  babe,  who  could  appreciate 
their   care,  were  it  placed    accidentally  under  their 
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control  ?  We  doubted  if  they  would  then,  and,  not- 
withstanding that  we  have  considered  the  subject,  we  are 
still  of  the  same  opinion." 

No,  they  would  call  it  "  a  nasty  little  thing,"  perhaps 
"  a  beggar's  brat,"  feeling  that  fashion  has  committed 
sweet  little  black  dogs  and  sweet  little  white  dogs,  to 
their  embraces,  their  tastes  and  their  kisses. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  is  not  so 
doggish  an  affair  as  the  casual  observer  might  be  disposed 
to  think.  By  caressing  a  sweet  little  dog,  the  married 
lady,  if  she  have  no  children,  shows  how  much  she 
would  love  them,  if  she  had  them.  If  she  have  children, 
the  act  must  convince  the  observer  that  she  is  a  woman 
of  very  tender  feelings.  And  if  she  be  a  young  lady, 
the  idea  is,  "  when  I  get  to  be  a  mother  —  how  I  shall 
love  the  babies !  "  "  Kiss  me  my  sweet  little  fellow, 
and  then  take  a  sweet  sleep.  You  are  tired,  after 
running  about  all  the  morning." 

So  much  for  ladies  and  lap-dogs  ;  and  the  pleasing 
consequence  of  fashion  in  its  doggish  department. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FASHIONABLE    GIRLS. 

The  following  extract,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
its  way,  will  furnish  the  reader  with  one  of  the  most 
practical  illustrations  of  fashion  and  consequence,  in  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  among  girls,  within  the  range 
of  our  knowledge.  "  I  do  wonder  why  Mary  is  so 
ignorant,"  said  a  fashionable  mother  to  me  the  other 
evening,  as  we  sat  in  a  splendidly  furnished  parlor. 
"  Why,  don 't  you  think  the  other  night  we  had  a  number 
of  friends  here,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  when  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  Bible.  Mrs.  Smith  asked  little 
Mary, '  who  was  the  first  man?  '  She  answered,  *  Jesus 
Christ.'  I  was  mortified  to  death  when  Mrs.  Smith's 
little  Fanny  spoke  up  and  said,  '  ma,  I  know,  don't  I  ?' 
'  Why,  yes,  dear  ;  tell  the  gentleman.'  *  Why, '  said 
Fanny,  with  a  self-satisfied  air, '  Daniel  Boone.'  " 
"  No  doubt  this  created  a  laugh,  but  to  me  it  was  any 
thing  but  amusing.  Here  was  a  girl  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  who  did  not  know  that  Christ  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  another  taking  music  lessons,  that  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  Daniel  Boone  and  Adam." 

Mrs.  Smith,  in  her  effort  to  be  fashionably  smart, 
brings  before  us  the  pointed  and  oft  appropriate  lan- 
guage of  Pope: "  To  pardon  those  absurdities  in  ourselves, 
which  we  cannot  suffer  in  others,  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  to  be  more  willing  to  be  fools  ourselves  than 
have  others  so." 
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Miss  Fanny,  please  tell  us  who  was  the  first  man. 
"  Daniel  Boone,  sir."  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  girl  was 
not  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  at  New  York.  Well,  if 
Fanny  were  asked  what  the  clown  said  the  last  time  she 
was  at  the  circus,  it  is  highly  probable  she  could  give  us 
a  very  correct  detail.  Among  the  many  statements  we 
would  be  thus  informed :  "  He  asked  why  the  second 
story  of  the  Commercial  House  was  like  his  nose  ? 
Because  it  has  a  saloon  under  it." 

That  which  we  have  noticed,  however,  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  fashionable  parents 
have  discovered  the  necessity  of  educating  the  feet  of 
their  children,  in  preference  to  their  heads.  Cribbed 
toes,  in  consequence  of  this,  somewhat  like  the  toes  of 
chickens  after  being  dipped  in  scalding  water,  are  infal- 
lible signs  of  a  high  state  of  intellectual  culture.  Their 
faces,  too,  must  appear  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  mill, 
and  had  called  at  a  paint  shop  on  their  return  home. 
But,  oh  —  the  mind!  "Mary,"  says  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton, "  play  the  Crystal  Palace  Polka,  I  want  to  see  the 
children  dance."  Exactly  so.  The  star  of  fashion  leads 
on  the  way  of  light  and  improvement.  Daniel  Boone, 
the  first  man,  and  of  blessed  memory,  were  he  present 
with  us,  would  not  attempt  to  deny  this.  Three  cheers 
for  the  glorious  reign  of  fashion,  and  for  the  advocates 
of  the  utility  of  the  consequence.  Of  a  truth,  our  use- 
ful, obedient,  and  intellectual  children,  will,  with  joyous 
feelings,  respond  —  Amen. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A    FASHIONABLE    FAMILY. 

The  house  of  a  fashionable  family  is  not  like  a  toy 
shop  kept  by  a  French  lady,  to  which  utility  is  unknown. 
No,  it  abounds  with  taste,  neatness  and  industry.  It 
presents,  like  a  warehouse  finely  managed,  a  place  for 
every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  own  place.  The 
slippers  of  the  young  ladies  are  all  carefully  and  taste- 
fully laid  aside,  and  their  needles  and  thread  are  exactly 
where  they  ought  to  be.  They  are  not  wholesale 
strangers,  like  a  few  of  their  kind,  to  the  God-appointed 
ways  of  industry.  The  kind  mother  knows  how  many 
hams  she  has  on  hand,  and  how  to  darn  the  holes  in  the 
heels  of  her  children's  stockings.  She  is  not  like  some 
women,  who  despise  the  drudgery  of  domestic  pursuits 
—  ever  seeming  at  their  homes  when  from  them.  In 
autumn  you  may  see  the  young  ladies  dressed  with 
beautiful  worsted  gowns,  plainly  made.  Their  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  their  manner  of  wearing  bonnets,  give 
evidence  that  they  respect  the  best  medical  advice  : 
"Keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  dry  and  warm." 
They  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  taste  which 
opposes  this,  and  goes  forth  in  white  kids,  thin  stockings, 
and  light  dress,  is  the  result  of  vulgar  habits  and  low 
tendencies.  Their  faces  are  pictures  of  health  and  hap- 
piness. They  look  at  young  ladies,  who,  on  account  of 
dressing  otherwise,  are  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  able  to 
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contend  with  a  strong  wind,  nor  to  bear  up  under  the 
influence   of  the  first  frost,   and  pity  their  condition. 

Their  father  is  a  perfect  sample  of  plainness  in  all 
thing3.  He  exceedingly  dislikes  to  see  a  proud,  gay, 
old  coxcomb.  He  "  can  bear  with  a  young  fool,  but  an 
old  one  is  horrible  —  too  heavy  a  tax  on  endurance." 

"  His  sons,  Jedediah,  Ebenezer,  Abram,.and  Solomon 
—  all  economical  names,  for  they  can  be  shortened  in 
common  use  to  Jed.,  Eb.,  Ab.  and  Sol.,"  are  striking  com- 
ments on  industry,  sobriety  and  morality.  Two  of  these 
wear  home-made  clothing,  the  product  of  their  sister's 
industry  ;  and  the  others  appear  in  round  jackets,  of  the 
same  materials,  made  by  the  same  hands,  being  school- 
boys. These  young  men  refuse  to  associate  with  fops, 
idlers,  and  loafers.  They  look  on  them  as  pests  in 
society  ;  not  worth  the  soap  with  which  they  wash  their 
snow-white  hands. 

When  the  father,  mother,  sons  and  daughters,  gather 
around  the  fire  in  the  family  parlor,  after  the  avocations 
of  the  day  are  over,  their  conversation  is  pleasing, 
instructive  and  beneficial.  The  young  ladies  show  by 
their  strictures  that  they  cannot  coincide,  either  by 
theory  or  practice,  with  those  who  spend  many  precious 
moments  in  talking  about  the  shades,  colors,  and  the 
forms  of  dresses  —  from  the  morning  gown  to  the  gibbe, 
josee,  or  jimalong.  The  father  and  mother  justly  declare 
that,  self-indulgence,  idle  habits,  and  the  love  of  novelty, 
are  the  starting  points  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the 
age.  Their  sons  are  one  with  them  in  opinion.  In  a 
word,  all  carry  out  the  great  design  of  their  being, 
pitying  those  who  are  like  chips  in  mush,  little  good, 
little  ill. 
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Such  is  the  character  of  a  fashionable  family  !  The 
reader  need  not  be  informed  that  the  consequence  is 
daily  before  his  eyes,  even  if  he  live  among  a  people 
called  by  the  negroes,  "  poor  whites." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


DON'T    SPEAK     TO     HER 


" *'  Don't  speak  to  her  ! '  There  was  a  bitter  sneer 
upon  the  little  girl's  face,  as  she  and  her  companion 
turned  away  from  the  poorer-dressed  school-companion. 

"  No,  little  Miss,  don't  speak  to  the  poor  girl. 
Your  father  swindled  poor  people  and  made  a  large 
property  out  of  their  hard  earnings.  He  was  a  low- 
bred vagabond  when  a  young  man,  and  universally 
despised,  but  is  now  one  of  the  *  upper  ten.'  At  heart 
he  is  as  base  and  low  as  ever  he  was.  But  he  deals  in 
stocks  and  robs  by  shaving  bonds  and  mortgages.  He 
is  a  moneyed  man.  He  is  rich.  He  is  your  father, 
Miss,  and  would  not  like  it  were  you  to  place  yourself 
on  a  level  with  honorable  poor  people.  '  Don't  speak 
to  her ! ' 

"  The  girl  is  plainly  clad,  and  has  no  tippet  around 
her  neck,  or  costly  playthings.  She  has  an  humble 
home,  and  a  poor  mother.  Her  father  was  ruined  by 
one  who  now  rolls  in  wealth,  and  died  a  stricken  man. 
His  fine  house  —  the  early  home  of  the  poor  girl  — 
was  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  and  purchased  by  the  man  who 
ruined  him.  Her  mother,  the  once  beautiful  and 
accomplished  belle  and  noble  woman,  takes  in  washing. 
What  a  vulgar  woman !  How  low  it  is  to  take  in 
washing  !  Who  could  associate  or  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  ? 
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"  '  Don't  speak  to  her ! '  Her  sweet  face  is  pale 
and  sad,  her  dress  is  coarse  and  plainly  made.  Just 
look  at  her  pantalets  even  —  nothing  but  common 
needle-work !  Not  as  fine  as  yours  by  a  good  deal. 
Her  shoes,  too,  are  common  calf-skin,  while  yours  are 
beautiful  gaiters.  Why  can't  the  vulgar  thing  dress 
as  well  as  you  can,  and  why  can't  her  sad-hearted 
mother  have  a  fine  house,  and  ride  to  church  in  a 
carriage  ?  What  business  have  folks  to  be  poor  ?  How 
exceedingly  vulgar  it  is  to  work  for  a  living ! 

"  '  Don't  speak  to  her  ! '  She  ain't  fit  for  your 
company  —  she  don't  dress  well  enough.  No  matter 
if  she  does  hear  the  cutting  words.  Poor  children 
have  no  feeling.  It's  your  privilege  to  say  what  you 
are  pleased  to  about  such  kind  of  folks.  There  is  a 
tear  in  her  mild  blue  eye,  and  a  quick  flush  on  her  pale 
cheek  ;  and  as  she  passes  by  the  group  with  their 
hoops,  she  draws  her  checkered  bonnet  tightly  round 
her  face,  and  steals  away  with  many  a  bitter  sob.  Her 
young  heart  is  learning  its  first  sorrow.  She  will 
know  that  heart  and  conduct  have  no  claim  upon  the 
respect  of  the  fashionable  world.  Her  mother  washes 
for  bread ;  and  she  is  a  poor  girl.  There  are  many 
sobs  and  clouds  for  her  in  the  future  —  many  a  cutting 
word  and  stinging  sneer.  Her  woman's  heart  will  need 
all  its  bravery.  She  may  triumph  in  the  stern  and 
trying  struggle,  or  she  may  give  way  and  go  down  to 
worse  than  a  grave.  Her  soul  was  full  of  the  pure  and 
the  noble,  in  all  that  is  womanly,  but  they  crushed  her 
with  an  iron  heel,  and  she  was  lost. 

H  '  Don't  speak  to  poor  girls'  —  they  have  no  business 
to  be  poor  —  it  is  so  vulgar."  —  Selected. 
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11  Don't  speak  to  her ;  "  she  is  not  made  of  the  same 
stuff;  her  soul  is  of  a  grosser  material ;  all  children 
are  not  equal  by  birth-right.  The  thought  is  absurd. 
The  quality  of  the  dress  and  the  shining  dust  of  earth 
make  a  great  difference.  Such  is  the  language  of 
Fashion  and  Consequence  ! 

The  following  facts,  however,  will  show  that  the 
lovers  of  this  way  of  fashion  may  be  ensnared  in  the 
works  of  their  own  hands  :  "  Some  years  ago,  a  young 
lady,  remarkable  for  her  maturity  and  good  sense,  a 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  a  member  of 
congress,  was  placed  at  a  young  ladies'  boarding 
school  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  Her  unaffected 
manners  and  sprightliness  of  character,  soon  attracted 
the  attention,  and  won  the  affections  of  many  of  the 
young  ladies,  who  were  full  of  kind  offices,  until  one 
day  they  inquired  of  each  other  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers.  Our  fair  friend,  perceiving  the  drift  of  their 
inquiries,  gave  them  to  understand,  that  her  father 
was  a  shoemaker,  when  many  of  them  were  struck 
with  horror  at  her  low  and  vulgar  origin,  and  a  change 
was  at  once  perceptible,  in  their  conduct  towards  her. 
She,  however,  though  fully  understanding  them, 
remained  quiet.  After  awhile,  the  father  of  the  young 
lady  visited  the  school.  As  he  was  a  good-looking 
man,  and  they  observed  that  the  Principal  and  others 
treated  him  with  great  deference  and  respect,  the 
scholars  were  led  to  inquire  of  their  instructress  who 
he  was,  and  what  was  his  business.  On  being  told 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Miss  II.,  and  a  member  of 
Congress,  they  were  Med  with  amazement,  and  imme 
diately  made  an  attempt  to  renew  their  attentions  as 
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formerly ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  she  looked  upon  them 
with  such  perfect  contempt,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  at  a  respectful  distance ;  but  those  that  had 
treated  her  with  kindness,  without  any  regard  to  her 
father's  supposed  occupation,  were  ever  after  her 
favorites." 

Occasionally,  the  children  of  fashion  are  duly 
rewarded.  This  Ais>  an  admirable  instance.  The  scene 
is  changed.  "  Don't  speak  to  them,"  is  now  the 
motto  of  the  despised  one.  The  shoemaker's  daughter 
must  not  be  respected.  Presto  change  ;  she  turns  out 
to  be  the  daughter  of  a  member  of  Congress.  Oh,  how 
desirable  her  company !  The  thought  is  spurned.  The 
rebuke  is  admirable  —  nothing  better  on  record. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A    FASHIONABLE   PARTY. 

.  A  fashionable  party,  owing  to  its  diversified  char- 
acter, may  be  appropriately  and  justly  designated  by 
the  significant  title,  all  sorts.  The  guests,  however,  in 
high  life,  are  called  the  "  aristocracy  of  the  place. "  A 
father  might  as  well  expect  to  participate  in  an  eastern 
feast  without  a  suitable  garment,  as  to  see  his  sons  and 
daughters  invited,  if  unacquainted  with  the  last  mandate 
of  fashion.  Here  we  have  the  rule  of  action.  Those 
who  oppose  it,  advocating  by  practice  the  prudent  and 
judicious  customs  of  the  past,  are  most  signally  punished 
for  their  defects,  awkwardness,  and  unrefined  tendencies. 
Fashion  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  strangers 
to  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  Gentle 
reader,  do  not  the  sentenced  ones  need  a  little  water 
mixed  with  wine,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  fainting  in 
the  court  of  fashion  under  their  heavy  punishment  ? 

The  law  of  fashion  requires  that  those  invited  should 
appear  at  the  house  of  the  inviter  at  nine  o'clock,  fol- 
lowing the  setting  of  the  sun.  Fashion,  not  being 
inclined  to  the  love  of  philosophy,  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  reason  of  this  singular  policy.  "  The  man 
who  followed  the  coach  from  Belfast  to  Dublin,  to  see 
when  the  larger  wheels  should  overtake  the  smaller 
ones,"  was,  we  presume,  influenced  by  as  useful  a  motive 
as  could  be  given  by  the  friends  of  fashion,  were  they 
allowed  one  month  ti  reflect,  for  the  practice  of  meeting 
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at  nine  o'clock,  following  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Tho 
only  rational  guess  that  we  can  offer  is,  that  they  will 
not  be  restricted  nor  guided  by  the  time-honored  lessons 
of  nature  and  experience,  which  clearly  show,  if  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men  would  have  health,  clear 
eyes,  and  active  minds,  they  must  submit  to  the  reviving 
influence  of  sleep  at  nine  or  ten.  This  being  so  common 
among  the  poor  —  so  decidedly  vulgar,  they  prefer  to 
purchase  their  whistles  in  markets  of  their  own  making. 
Their  acts  exclaim :  "  What  a  low  bred  fool  the  poet 
was,  who  said  : 

"  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 

Make  a  man  wealthy,  healthy,  and  wise." 

Precisely  at  the  appointed  hour  they  begin  to  appear 

—  the  order  running  thus  :  the  fashionable  immediately 
followed  by  the  more  fashionable,  and  the  more  fash- 
ionable immediately  followed  by  the  most  fashionable. 
This  is  a  true  description  of  the  procedure,  the  manner 
of  the  belle,  to  whom  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention, 
being  excepted.  Last  of  all  she  appears,  moving  before 
a  few  delighted  eyes,  and  more  than  a  few  envious  ones, 
as  if  she  felt  that  all  present,  "  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind,'' ought  to  look  on  her  as  one  of  nature's  favorites 

—  a  possessor  of  great  beauty  and  many  charms.  Her 
hair  looks  as  if  it  were  dipped  in  a  pot  of  lard,  and  then 
combed  and  brushed.  If  a  gentleman  were  at  liberty  to 
place  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  to  handle  it  as  the  waist 
is  handled  in  the  waltz,  or  shottisch,  a  small  quantity  of 
warm  water  and  a  little  yellow  soap  would  be  found  very 
acceptable  things.  Her  eye-brows  are  as  black  as  the 
raven's  plume.  Must  we  tell  the  cause  ?  She  took  a 
black  pencil,  a  fa  w  moments  before  leaving  her  room, 
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and,  after  wetting  the  point  of  it  in  her  mouth,  rubbed 
and  re-rubbed,  until,  according  to  her  judgment,  she  per- 
fected the  design  of  nature.*  Her  face  looks  as  if  a 
handful  of  flour  was  dashed  against  it.  Why  this  ? 
That  she  may  aid  her  beauty  by  borrowing  a  little  of  the 
beauty  of  white  powder,  or,  in  the  absence  of  white 
powder,  the  beauty  of  starch.  Her  lips  are  a  blood  red. 
How  this  ?  Mr.  Red  Paintf  impressed  a  kiss  on  them 
before  she  left  home.  In  reference  to  her  dress,  we 
might  as  well  undertake  to  describe  lightning,  as  to  give 
the  reader  a  just  conception  of  it.  Such  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  party  on  its  appearance  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  inviter. 

After  all  the  introductions  are  nearly  over,  and  the 
consequent  twistings  and  bowings  ended,  they  may  be 
seen  dividing  themselves,  and  taking,  according  to  their 
tastes  and  predilections,  stands  at  various  points  in  the 
room,  that  they  may  cultivate  social  friendship,  and 
edifv  each  other  with  instructive  conversation.  The 
young  ladies  who  talk  the  loudest,  and  titter  the  most, 
are  decidedly  the  most  popular.  Those  who  cannot,  or 
will  not,  evince  with  every  moment  these  recommenda- 

#"A  man  who  marries  now-a-days  marries  a  great  deal.  He  not 
only  weds  himself  to  a  woman,  but  a  laboratory  of  prepared  chalk,  a 
quintal  of  whalebone,  eight  coffee  bags,  four  baskets  of  novels,  one 
poodle-dog,  and  a  lot  of  weak  nerves  that  will  keep  four  servant  girls 
and  three  doctors  around  the  house  the  whole  time:  Whether  the 
fun  pays  for  the  powder  is  a  matter  for  debate." 

''•  f  Lady  Coventry,  the  celebrated  beauty,  killed  herself  with  painting. 
•She  bedaubed  herself  with  white  so  much  as  to  stop  perspiration. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  was  more  prudent.  She  went  often 
into  the  hot  bath  to  scrape  off  the  paint,  which  was  almost  as  thick 
u  •  the  plaster  on  a  wall." 
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tory  qualifications,  would  do  well,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  their  intellectual  attainments,  to  prepare 
their  feelings  to  remain  indifferent  to  what  fashionists 
call  "  a  slight."  A  succession  of  titters,  accompanied 
by  loud  talking,  however  foolish,  bears  away  the  palm 
from  the  triple  greatness  of  mind,  manners  and  modesty. 
We  shall  here  present  one  of  the  groups  as  a  fair 
sample  of  all.  A  young  lady  stands  on  the  floor,  hav- 
ing around  her  some  five  or  six  laughing  gentlemen  at 
the  same  time.  She  keeps  a  fan,  which  cost  five  or  ten 
dollars,  moving  before  her  face,  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
imitate  the  motions  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock.  The 
young  men,  knowing  that  a  timid  heart  cannot  command 
the  admiration  of  a  modern  lady  of  fashion,  are  found 
laboring  to  be  as  courageous  as  possible.  All,  occasion- 
ally, may  be  heard  talking  to  her  at  the  same  time ;  and 
she,  in  turn,  may,  occasionally,  be  seen  laughing  for  all. 
If  two  of  them  should  seem  to  have  her  particular 
attention  for  the  moment,  and  a  third  should  say:  "  Miss 
M.,  you  would  give  something  to  know  what  I  heard 
respecting  you  in  St.  Louis. "  She  at  once  unfolds  a 
sort  of  sublimity  in  abruptness,  saying :  "  Gentlemen, 
excuse  me;  you  know  that  we  are  all  a  little  selfish.  I 
am  extremely  anxious  to  hear  what  Mr.  A.  has  to  tell 
me,  and  to  learn  the  name  of  the  person  who  has  favored 
so  obscure  a  creature  as  I  am  with  a  momentary  remem- 
brance. Please  tell  me  every  thing  said.  Make  haste, 
I  am  becoming  impatient  to  hear  what  it  is."  Mr.  A., 
now  finding  that  he  has  her  attention,  tries,  by  a  play  of 
words  to  turn  the  moment  to  great  advantage.  After 
pursuing  a  course  of  this  nature  for  some  time,  he 
observes :  "It  will  certainly  make  you  blush."     To  this 
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she  responds,  her  voice  betraying  her  anxiety  to  hear 
the  whole  matter  :  "  Never  mind  mv  blushes.  I  am 
not  so  easily  made  blush  as  you  suppose.  Come  now ; 
please  tell  me  ;  you  see  my  impatience  to  hear."  "Well," 
says  Mr.  A.,  "I  heard  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  say 
that  you  were  the  most  pleasing  and  agreeable  young 
lady  he  met  with  in  Orleans  last  winter  —  that  he  almost 
regretted  he  was  married,"  &c.  Over  this  astounding 
information,  filled  with  anxiety,  she  gives  the  fan  a  sud- 
den wave  by  her  face,  accompanied  with  a  thee,  he  he, 
he  —  the  gentleman  following  with  a  loud  hah,  ha,  ha, 
ha.  At  the  end  of  all  this,  by  way  of  showing  the  appre- 
ciating character  of  her  mind,  she,  with  a  bewitching, 
smiling  face,  observes :  "  Now,  see  what  I  lost  by  a 
marriage.  Were  he  single,  I  would  not  be  without  an 
admirer.  What  a  pity  I"  This  is  what  the  "  knowing 
ones"  call  "  fishing  for  a  further  compliment."  Here 
again  the  chorus  of  genuine  politeness  follows  —  thee,  he, 
he,  he;  and  hah,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Miss  Leslie  thus  presents  the  conversation  of  fashion- 
able ladies :  "  There  is  not  wit  in  a  lady  to  speak 
of  taking  a  '  snooze,'  instead  of  a  nap  —  in  calling 
pantaloons  ' pants/  or  gentlemen  '  gents'* — in  saying  of 
a  man  whose  dress  is  getting  old,  that  he  looks  6  seedy' 
—  and  in  alluding  to  an  amusing  anecdote,  or  a  diverting 
incident  to  sav  that  it  is  c  rich.'  All  slang  words  are 
detestable  from  the  lips  of  ladies.  We  are  always  sorry 
to  hear  a  young  lady  use  such  a  word  as  '  polking,'  when 
she  tells  of  having  been  engaged  in  a  certain  dance  too 
fashionable  not  long  since  ;  but,  happily,  now  it  is  fast 
going  out,  and  almost  banished  from  the  best  society. 
To  her  honor  be  it  remembered,  Queen  Victoria  has 
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prohibited  the  polka  being  danced  in  her  presence.  How 
can  a  genteel  girl  bring  herself  to  say, ;  Last  night  I  was 
polking  with  Mr.  Bell,"  or  '  Mr.  Cope  came  and  asked 
me  to  polk  with  him.'  Its  coarse  and  ill-sounding  name 
is  worthy  of  the  dance.  We  have  little  tolerance  for 
young  ladies,  who,  having  in  reality  neither  wit  nor 
humor,  set  up  for  both,  and  having  nothing  of  the  right 
stock  to  go  upon,  substitute  coarseness  and  impertinence 
(not  to  say  impudence,)  and  try  to  excite  laughter,  and 
attract  the  attention  of  gentlemen  by  talking  slang. 
Where  do  they  get  it  ?  How  do  they  pick  it  up  ?  From 
low  newspapers,  or  from  vulgar  books  ?  Surely  not  from 
low  companions.  We  have  heard  of  one  of  these  ladies, 
when  her  collar  chanced  to  be  pinned  awry,  say  that  it 
was  put  on  drunk  —  also,  that  her  bonnet  was  drunk, 
meaning  creeked  on  her  head.  When  disconcerted  she 
was  '  floored.'  When  submitting  to  a  thing  unwillingly, 
'she  was  brought  to  the  scratch.'  Sometimes  '  she  did 
things  on  the  sly.'  She  talked  of  a  certain  great  vocal- 
ist l  singing  like  a  beast.'  She  believed  it  very  smart 
and  piquant  to  use  these  vile  expressions.  It  is  true, 
when  at  parties,  she  always  had  half  a  dozen  gentlemen 
about  her ;  their  curiosity  being  excited  as  to  what  she 
would  say  next.  And  yet  she  was  a  woman  of  many 
good  qualities  ;  and  one  who  boasted  of  having  always 
'lived  in  society.'  " 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Mis3  Leslie  and  the 
writer  look  on  from  the  same  point  of  observation,  and 
give  the  same  testimony. 

The  announcement  for  supper  is  made  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  majority  of  the  ladies,  or  in  other  words, 
as  many  as  have  the  opportunity,  may  be  seen  marching 
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off  to  the  tables  in  due  order,  the  tips  of  their  fingers 
slightly  touching  the  arms  of  the  gentlemen.  An  obser- 
ver, if  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  fashionable  life,  would 
naturally  conclude,  that  the  idea  of  "  the  whirl  and  the 
hug  of  the  waltz,"  would  involve  every  one  of  the  ladies 
in  a  fainting  fit,  and  cause  the  gentlemen  to  feel  as  shy 
as  babies  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  A  remarkable 
mistake !  Books  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  their 
covers.  The  supper.  What  a  magnificent  display! 
The  tables  seem  as  if  bearing  a  cargo  of  curiosities  just 
arrived  from  China.  "Oh!  good  gracious!"  Gentle 
reader,  when  you  can  find  a  widow  that  would  not 
marry,  we  shall  undertake  to  describe  the  scene  —  but 
not  till  then. 

After  supper,  all  being  a  little  stronger,  nonsensical 
talk  and  heartless  titters  seem  to  contend  for  the  mas- 
tery. Too  much  familiarity,  in  some  instances,  breeds 
contempt ;  but  in  this  particular  it  gives  an  easy  action 
to  the  pulse  of  confidence,  and  great  fluency  to  every 
tongue.  Modesty  and  propriety  are  looked  on  as  intru- 
ders —  hence  they  retire.  "  I  wish  that  creature  of 
annoyance,"  says  Miss  Gr.,  speaking  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  just  left  to  commence  conversation  with  another 
lady,  "  would  not  come  back.  Come  now,  you  must 
not  tell  him.  He  has  a  sister  I  like  very  much."  This 
is  one  of  her  artless  ways  of  fishing  for  increased 
popularity  with  those  present.  How  appropriate  the 
sentiment:  "All  sorts  of  twisting  and  turning  duly 
attended  to  here  !  " 

The  engraving  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  belle 
of  the  party.  What  a  beauty  !  Verily  the  eyes  of  her 
admirers  seem  to  say     "  A  goddess  has  appeared  among 
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men ! !  "  Comment  is  needless  ;  for  this,  and  that;  which 
precedes  this,  are  not  only  practical  illustrations  of 
Fashion  and  Consequence,  but 

"  An  offence  to  all  sound  society, 
And  a  stench  in  the  nose  of  piety." 

Respected  readers,  what  do  you  think  of  a  fashion- 
able party  ?  Our  opinion  is  unmistakably  given.  Can 
you  honestly  dissent  ? 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

A     FASHIONABLE     GENTLEMAN. 

There  is  much  more  prose  than  poetry  in  the 
saying :  "  The  coat  makes  the  man."  "  A  man 
wearing  a  threadbare  coat,  was  in  town  yesterday. 
His  appearance  was  strongly  marked  with  industry, 
sobriety,  and  a  determination  to  pay  his  debts.  His 
whole  procedure  was  indicative  of  one  fact,  that  he 
would  continue  to  wear  a  thread-bare  coat  until  free 
of  debt.  At  the  bookstore,  however,  the  salesman 
suggested  the  advantage  of  cash  payment,  not  liking 
the  indications  of  a  threadbare  coat  in  these  days  of 
dress.  Last  night,  he  went  to  church,  but  the  sexton, 
in  consequence  of  his  coat,  gave  him  a  back  seat. 
After  returning  to  the  tavern,  the  servant  conducted 
him  to  the  worst  room  in  the  house,  being  instructed  to 
do  so  by  his  employer,  owing  to  the  impression  made 
by  the  threadbare  coat." 

His  misfortune  lay  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  not 
fashionably  dressed. 

One  of  our  editors,  during  last  summer,  1853, 
favored  the  world  with  that  which  follows  —  the  "  star- 
event,"  in  its  line,  of  this  memorable  year :  "  Two  or 
three  weeks  since  a  dandy,  or  a  fashionable  gentleman, 
dressed  out  in  the  most  exquisite  style,  was  seen 
walking  down  Broadway,  New  York.  His  hat  was  of 
the   latest  pattern,  his   coat  of  the  most  fashionable 
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cut,  his  vest  of  the  most  approved  colors,  and  his  boots 
of  the  highest  polish.  His  moustache  had  the  most 
delicate  curl,  and  his  cravat  and  dickey,  and  glass, 
and  stick,  were  all  just  the  thing.  His  erect  form  and 
mincing  step,  and  the  patronizing  look  he  gave  to  the 
belles  and  fine  ladies  who  passed  him,  showed  very 
clearly  how  well  he  knew  that  he  was  the  most  killing 
fellow  in  Broadway.  But,  look !  stay !  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Our  exquisite  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  dead 
halt.  His  feet  are  chained  to  the  side- walk ;  he 
cannot  move  a  step ;  he  struggles  and  reels,  but  all  in 
vain ;  he  cannot  life  his  feet.  A  sympathizing  crowd 
immediately  gathered  around  him. 

"  A  nearer  view,  and  a  peep  within  the  ring  of 
spectators  reveals  the  mystery.  The  heel  of  his  boot 
had  slipped  between  the  iron  bars  of  the  grating  over 
an  underground  apartment,  and  was  so  firmly  wedged 
in,  that  with  all  his  exertions  he  was  unable  to  with- 
draw it.  After  repeated  fruitless  attempts,  a  bystander 
suggested  that  he  had  better  draw  his  foot  out  of  his 
boot,  and  then  the  boot  could  undoubtedly  be  extricated. 
The  exquisite  colored  and  hesitated,  and  looked  much 
perplexed.  The  suggestion  was  urged  again ;  and 
indeed  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  means  of  escape, 
except  to  amputate  the  limb,  which  would  be  a  serious 
injury  to  the  *  foinest  fellah  '  in  Broadway.  At  last, 
he  yielded  to  his  fate  with  all  the  meekness  of  a 
martyr.  With  closed  eyes  and  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
face,  he  went  it  blind.  He  drew  forth  his  foot  from 
the  imprisoned  boot,  and  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  his 
i  numerous  audience,'  a  stocking  most  decidedly  ragged 
and  tattered,  and  sadly  unwashed" 


1    I 
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This  is  the  dandy.  All  will  please  take  a  long  look 
at  him.  What  a  prospect  for  his  country  —  for  a 
husband  and  a  father  ! 

The  ladies,  doubtless,  many  a  time  pronounced  him 
"  a  fine  looking  fellow  —  a  perfect  exquisite."  If  the 
exact  condition  of  all  who  are  called  fashionable  gentle- 
men could  be  unfolded  to  view,  what  a  number  of  them, 
if  not  in  feet,  in  mind,  would  be  found  like  the  New 
York  dandy  !  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  before  us  a 
practical  illustration  of  a  fashionable  gentleman.  But 
he  was  only  a  making  a  fine  show,  influenced  by  the 
consideration  of  possessing  a  fortune  by  marriage,  out 
of  which  he  could  treat  himself  to  a  pair  of  stockings. 
"  That's  all." 

What  a  rebuke  of  Fashion  and  Consequence !  They 
will  find  advocates,  however,  while  the  world  remains 
taxed  with  a  ninnyhammer. 

9 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FASHION  DOES  NOT  TEND  TO  PROMOTION. 

Every  reflecting  mind,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, will,  ought,  should,  must  admit,  that  the  way  of 
fashion  does  not  lead  into  the  way  of  promotion.  The 
following  facts  will  place  this  beyond  the  workings  of 
doubt : * 

"  Columbus  the  discoverer  of  America,  in  1492,  was 
a  weaver.  Franklin,  the  illustrious  philosopher,  was  a 
journeyman  printer.  The  eloquent  Massillon,  as  well  as 
the  brilliant  Fletcher,  arose  amid  the  humblest  voca- 
tions. Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  traveler,  was  a  peasant. 
Sixtus  V,  was  the  son  of  a  gardener,  and  in  his  youth 
was  employed  in  keeping  swine.  The  great  Kollin,  the 
historian,  was  the  son  of  a  cutler,  and  Burns,  the  cele- 
brated Scottish  poet,  was  a  plowman.  iElsop,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  fables  which  have  so  often 
delighted  us  in  days  gone  by,  was  a  slave.     Homer  was 

A  modern  philosopher  says  that  ready-made  fortunes  are  a 
great  deal  like  ready-made  clothing:  they  seldom  fit  those  who  get 
them.  Fast  young  men  commonly  inherit  mill-sites,  while  the  most 
likely  person  to  fall  heir  to  a  gallery  of  statuary  would  be  some  old 
fogy  who  would  much  prefer  the  producible  contents  of  a  stone- 
cutter's yard.  Riches  are  distributed  with  very  little  discrimination. 
To  spend  money  proper,  requires  as  much  brains  as  to  acquire  it, 
and  who  ever  knew  a  man  of  brains  to  have  a  rich  uncle,  or  a  man 
of  genius  to  become  the  residuary  legatee  to  a  silver  mine. 
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a  beggar.  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, was  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  and  was  afterwards 
a  cabin  boy.  Demosthenes,  the  great  orator,  was  the 
son  of  a  cutler.  Hogarth,  the  painter,  was  an  appren- 
tice to  an  engraver  of  arms  on  silver  plate.  Virgil,  the 
great  Roman  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  baker.  Mallet, 
a  good  writer,  rose  from  extreme  poverty.  Gay,  the 
poet,  was  an  apprentice  to  a  mercer.  Ben  Johnson 
was  a  bricklayer.  Parson,  the  renowned  professor,  was 
the  son  of  a  parish  clerk.  Bishop  Prideaux  was  at  one 
time  employed  to  sweep  Exeter  college,  in  England. 
Aikenside,  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher.  Pope 
was  the  son  of  a  merchant.  Cervantes,  a  well  known 
Spanish  writer,  was  a  common  soldier.  GifFord  and 
Bloomfield,  both  excellent  poets,  were  shoemakers. 
Howard,  the  philanthropist,  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer. 
Halley,  the  well  known  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a 
soap  boiler.  The  parents  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
were  very  poor,  and  he  was  a  barber  for  a  number  of 
years.  Belzoni,  the  celebrated  Egyptian  traveler,  was 
the  son  of  a  barber.  Barry,  an  eminent  painter,  was 
originally  a  mason.  Blackstone,  the  celebrated  lawyer, 
was  the  son  of  a  linen  draper.  Blacklock,  a  Scottish 
poet,  blind  from  his  infancy,  was  in  a  distressful  state 
of  poverty.  Buchanan,  the  Scottish  historian,  was  a 
private  soldier.  The  witty  Butler  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer.  Canova,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  was  the  son 
of  a  stonecutter.  The  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia 
was  born  a  peasant,  and  lived  in  the  state  of  a  servant 
for  many  years.  The  intrepid  navigator,  Captain 
Cook,  began  his  career  in  the  merchant  service  as  a 
cabin  boy.     Curran,  the  orator  of  the  green  isle,  was 
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the  son  of  poor  parents,  and  had  to  contend  with  many 
hardships.  The  celebrated  Humphrey  Davy  was  the 
son  of  a  carver,  and  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary. 
Dodsley,  the  author  of  several  works,  was  at  one  time 
a  stocking  weaver,  and  afterwards  a  footman.  Drake, 
the  great  navigator,  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd. 
Hunter,  the  anatomist,  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter. 
Falconer,  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  barber.  The 
ingenious  Ferguson  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd.  Lord 
Hardwicke  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  he  became 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  purely  from  his  abilities. 
Haydn,  the  celebrated  music  composer,  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  cartwright.  Herschel,  the  astronomer,  was  the 
son  of  a  musician.  The  great  Dr.  Johnson,  was  the 
son  of  a  bookseller.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  the 
son  of  an  innkeeper.  La  Fontaine,  the  unequaled 
fabulist,  was  the  son  of  an  overseer  of  woods  and 
forests  in  France.  Milton,  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a 
scrivener.  Parkes,  the  eminent  chemist,  was  the  son 
of  a  small  grocer.  Pizarro  was  never  taught  to  read 
when  young,  but  employed  to  keep  hogs.  Pollock,  the 
poet,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  worked  some 
time  at  that  business.  Allen  Ramsey  was  bred  a 
barber.  Raphael,  the  eminent  Italian  painter,  was  the 
son  of  a  peasant.  Richardson,  a  well  known  writer, 
was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  and  he  worked  as  a  printer. 
Shakspeare,  the  great  dramatic  writer,  commenced  his 
career  poor,  and  as  a  menial.  Stone,  the  celebrated 
mathematician,  worked  as  a  gardener,  and  taught 
himself  to  read.  Kirke  White,  a  young  poet,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher." 
If  young  men  expect  to  be  promoted  —  to  rise  up 
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as  lights  in  the  republic  of  letters  —  they  must 
abandon  the  ways  of  fashion,  and  work  earnestly, 
determinedly,  bravely.  This  is  the  only  way  of  scaling 
the  mount  of  fame.  "  Who  is  it  that  gets  station, 
honor,  emolument  —  who  is  it  that  occupies  the  high 
and  golden  places  in  every  community  ?  The  worker, 
of  course.  It  couldn't  be  otherwise,  from  the  nature 
of  things. 

"  That  man  don't  work  !  Who  is  he  ?  Look  at 
him.  What  is  he  ?  Almost  the  shadow  of  nothing, 
less  than  a  cypher,  a  mere  bond-stone  on  the  neck  of 
humanity.  Men  of  sense,  shun  him.  Women  of 
brains  cut  him.  Society  —  the  vital  and  solid  part 
of  it  —  gives  him  its  heartiest  kick,  and  properly, 
too ;  the  man  that  won't  work  has  no  right  to  ask 
the  good  will  or  word  of  any  one ;  not  a  bit  of  it  — 
not  due. 

"  Where  would  have  been  your  Franklins,  your 
Washingtons,  your  Fultons,  your  Whitneys,  your 
Bacons,  and  Newtons,  and  La  Places,  and  Hum- 
boldts,  and  Morses  —  where  a  host  of  kindred  worthies, 
whose  names  are  enrolled  on  the  imperishable  column 
of  fame,  if  they  had  not  worked  and  toiled,  and 
toiled  and  worked.  Never  one  should  we  have  had. 
They  worked  sturdily,  manfully,  hopefully,  courage- 
ously ;  and,  to-day,  science,  government,  philosophy, 
shed  on  the  world  a  light  and  warmth  as  genial  and 
wonderful. 

"  Young  man,  who  knows  but  that  you  can  do  as 
much  ?  Every  one  has  unlimited  capacities  planted 
within  him.  Work  will  bring  them  out.  Who  knows 
but   a  Franklin   lies   in   your  brain.      Try  and   see. 
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Work,  dig,  struggle,  reach  and  push  it.     You  can  do 
it.     Will  you  ?     Yes.     Then  work." 

If  the  following  individuals  had  been  sons  of  fashion, 
would  their  names  now  stand  high  up  in  the  scroll  of 
fame  ?     No. 

"About  230  years  B.  C,  Hero,  of  Alexandria, 
formed  a  toy  which  exhibited  some  of  the  powers  of 
steam,  and  was  moved  by  its  power. 

A.  D.  550,  Authemius,  an  architect,  arranged  seve- 
ral caldrons  of  water,  each  covered  with  the  wide 
bottom  of  a  leathern  tube,  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top, 
with  pipes  extended  to  the  rafters  of  an  adjoining 
building.  A  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  caldrons, 
and  the  house  was  shaken  by  the  force  of  the  steam 
ascending  the  tubes.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  the 
power  of  steam  recorded. 

In  1243,  June  18th,  Blasco  de  Garoy  tried  a  steam- 
boat of  209  tons,  with  tolerable  success,  at  Barcelona, 
Spain.  It  consisted  of  a  caldron  of  water  and  a 
movable  wheel  on  each  side  of  the  ship.  It  was  laid 
aside  as  impracticable.  A  present,  however,  was  made 
to  Garoy. 

In  1750,  the  first  railroad  was  constructed  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

The  first  idea  of  a  steam-engine  in  England  was  in 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  '  History  of  Inventions,' 
A.  D.,  1663. 

In  1710,  Newcombe  made  the  first  steam-engine  in 
England. 

In  1787,  patents  were  granted  to  Savary  for 
the  first  appearance  of  the  steam-engine  in  Eng- 
land. 
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In  1778,  Thomas  Paine  first  set  forth  the  idea  of 
steam  navigation. 

In  1781,  Marquis  Jonffroy  constructed  one  on  the 
Saone. 

In  1785,  two  Americans  published  a  work  on  it. 

In  1789,  William  Tymington  made  a  voyage  in  one 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal. 

In  1802,  this  experiment  was  repeated. 

In  1782,  Ramsey  propelled  a  boat  by  steam  at  New 
York. 

In  1788,  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia,  navigated  a 
boat  by  a  steam-engine  on  the  Delaware. 

In  1793,  Robert  Fulton  first  began  to  apply  his 
attention  to  steam. 

In  1793,  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  constructed 
a  locomotive  steam-engine  to  travel  on  a  turnpike  road. 

The  first  steam-vessel  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, was  the  Savannah,  in  the  month  of  June,  1819, 
from  Charleston  to  Liverpool.' '  —  Hunt's  Merchant's 
Magazine. 

Fashion,  so  far  as  the  particular  noticed  is  concerned, 
may  well  blush  at  the  consequence. 


CHAPTER  XVIIX. 


IT   IS   ONLY   A   CENT. 


"  Now,  my  little  lad,  don  9t  spend  that  cent  on  candy. 

6  Why,  didn't  my  father  give  it  to  me  ? ' 

Certainly  he  did,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
spend  it.  If  you  run  over  to  the  candy  store,  and  buy 
a  roll,  in  five  minutes  you  will  be  no  better  off  for  hav- 
ing the  money  ;  now  save  your  money  (and  your  health) 
and  put  it  in  a  box. 

'  But  it  is  only  a  cent!' 

A  hundred  of  them  will  make  a  dollar,  and  if  you 
never  save  the  cents  you  never  will  be  worth  a  dollar. 

i  But  papa  gave  me  this  to  enjoy  it.  I  do  not  want 
to  lay  it  up.' 

Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  to  enjoy  it.  Not  by  throwing 
it  away  for  unwholesome  sweetmeats ;  but  keep  it  until 
you  have  six,  and  then  go  to  the  baker  and  buy  a  nice 
loaf  of  bread . 

'  Why,  what  do  I  want  of  bread  ?  Mother  gives  me 
all  I  need/ 

Stop  a  moment,  and  I  will  tell  you.  A  poor  old 
widow  lady  lives  down  the  alley  below  your  house,  and 
all  that  she  has  to  live  upon  is  what  kind  neighbors 
bring  in . 

4  0,  I  know  who  you  mean.  Old  Widow  Brown. 
Mother  has  sent  me  there  a  great  many  times.' 

Well,  do  you  ask  your  mother  to  put  a  white  napkin 
round  it,  and  then  carry  it  down  to  her  house  and  say  — 
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Here,  Mrs.  Brown,  is  a  present  from  a  little  boy ;  will 
you  please  accept  it  ? 

1  Well,  I'll  do  it !  I  know  just  what  she  will  say. 
She  will  cry,  and  then  put  her  hands  upon  my  head  and 
say,  "  God  bless  you  my  little  boy  ;  "  and  I  shall  feel  so 
happy !  I  wish  I  had  the  money  now.  But  I  won't 
spend  a  cent  until  I  get  it.' 

Then  you  will  indeed  enjoy  your  money.  '  It  is  more 
blessed,'  Jesus  says,  '  to  give  than  to  receive.'  " 

It  is  fashionable,  however,  to  talk  and  act  otherwise, 
and  because  of  this  the  land  abounds  with  unkind,  cruel, 
and  wicked  children — children,  who  are  a  curse  to 
themselves  and  to  society.     This  is  the  consequence. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


OPENING    THE    GATE. 


"  The  following  article,  from  the  Madison  (Georgia) 
Family  Visitor,  contains  a  hint  which  many  boys  may 
profit  by.  There  are  too  many  youths  who  sit  down 
and  wait  for  others  to  open  the  gate  for  them  when 
they  meet  with  any  difficulty,  instead  of  using  their  own 
hands  and  strength  to  remove  the  obstacle. 

4 1  wish  that  you  would  send  a  boy  to  open  the  gate 
for  me,'  said  a  well  grown  boy  of  ten,  to  his  mother,  as 
he  paused  with  his  satchel  upon  his  back,  and  surveyed 
its  clasped  fastenings. 

i  Why,  John,  can't  you  open  the  gate  for  yourself  ? ' 
said  Mrs.  Easy.  'A  boy  of  your  age  and  strength 
ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  do  that.' 

i  I  could  do  it,  I  suppose,'  said  the  child,  'but  it's 
heavy,  and  I  don't  like  the  trouble.  The  servant  can 
open  it  for  me  just  as  well.  Pray,  what  is  the  use  of 
having  servants,  if  they  are  not  to  wait  upon  us  ?' 

The  servant  was  sent  to  open  the  gate.  The  boy 
passed  out,  and  went  whistling  on  his  way  to  school. 
When  he  reached  his  seat  in  the  academy  he  drew  from 
his  satchel  his  arithmetic,  and  began  to  inspect  his  sums. 

'  I  cannot  do  these,'  he  whispered  to  his  seat-mate, 
'  they  are  too  hard.' 

'  But  you  can  tryf  replied  his  companion. 

i  I  know  that  I  can,'  said  John,  (  but  it's  too  much 
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trouble.  Pray,  what  are  teachers  for,  if  not  to  help  us 
out  of  difficulties  ?  I  shall  carry  my  slate  to  Professor 
Helpwell., 

Alas  !  poor  John.  He  had  come  to  another  closed 
gate  —  a  gate  leading  into  a  beautiful  science,  4  the  laws 
of  which  are  the  mode  in  which  God  acts,  in  sustaining 
all  the  works  of  his  hands'  —  the  science  of  mathematics. 
He  could  have  opened  the  gate,  and  entered  in  alone 
and  explored  the  riches  of  the  realm,  but  his  mother  had 
injudiciously  let  him  rest  with  the  idea  that  it  is  as  well 
to  have  the  gates  opened  for  us  as  to  exert  our  own 
strength.  The  result  was,  her  son, like  the  young  hope- 
ful sent  to  Mr.  Wiseman,  soon  concluded  that  he  had  no 
4  genius'  for  mathematics,  and  threw  up  the  study. 

The  same  was  true  of  Latin.  He  could  have  learned 
the  declension  of  the  nouns  and  the  conjugation  of  the 
verbs  as  well  as  other  boys  of  his  age,  but  his  seat-mate 
very  kindly  volunteered  to  '  tell  him  in  class,'  and  what 
was  the  use  in  opening  the  gate  into  the  Latin  language 
when  another  would  do  it  for  him  ?  Oh,  no !  John 
Easy  had  no  idea  of  tasking  mental  or  physical  strength 
when  he  could  avoid  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
numerous  gates  remained  closed  to  him  all  his  life  — 
gates  to  honor  —  gates  to  riches  —  gates  to  happiness  ! 
Children  ought  to  be  early  taught  that  it  is  always  best 
to  help  themselves."  Fashion  stands  opposed  to  this, 
showing  that  it  is  the  business  of  servants  to  open  the 
gate.  There  is  something  humiliating  to  the  eye  of 
fashion,  in  learning  to  open  the  gate.  The  consequence 
is  stated. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WHAT     IS     RESPECTABILITY? 

"  To  judge  from  the  conduct  and  ideas  of  soim 
persons  among  both  sexes,  respectability  consists  in 
driving  fast  horses,  wearing  rich  laces,  drinking  cham- 
paign, or  idling  away  life.  To  cut  a  figure  in  society, 
on  the  promenades,  or  at  a  watering  place,  appears  to 
be  the  sole  aim  of  many  women,  who  surely  were  born 
for  better  things.  To  cultivate  a  moustache,  sport  a 
*  two-forty '  trotter,  or  act  as  a  model  exhibiter  of  coats 
for  some  fashionable  tailor,  seems  to  be  the  conception 
of  a  dignified  and  respectable  career  formed  by  not  a 
few  of  the  men. 

"  Now,  being  respectable,  in  either  man  or  woman, 
is,  to  our  notion,  doing  what  is  duty.  The  poorest 
person,  even  in  what  is  considered  popularly  the 
humblest  avocation,  who  pays  his  debts,  obeys  the  law 
and  fulfills  his  other  obligations  to  society  and  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  is  a  thousand  times  more  respectable 
than  the  wealthy  idler,  the  educated  spendthrift,  the 
callous  miser,  or  the  fashionable  fool.  So  the  modest 
female,  whether  seamstress,  book-folder,  press-tender, 
store-keeper,  or  even  house  servant,  is  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  infinitely  more  respectable  than  the  extrav- 
agant wife  who  is  ruining  her  husband,  than  the 
thoughtless  votary  of  fashion,  than  the  butterfly  flirt. 
In  a  word,  worth,  not  wealth  constitutes  respectability. 
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"  Again.  It  is  what  really  is,  and  not  what  merely 
seems  to  be,  respectable,  that  men  of  sense  honor  as 
such.  The  millionaire,  who  has  obtained  his  wealth  by 
knavish  practices,  though  he  may  creep  through  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  will  find  he  cannot  escape  the 
indignant  verdict  of  an  honest  public  ;  he  may  give 
grand  dinners,  drive  a  showy  equipage,  inhabit  a 
palace,  and  even  subscribe  ostentatiously  to  benevo- 
lent purposes ;  yet  with  all  its  outside  gilding,  people 
recognize  the  rottenness  within,  and  from  the  very 
summit  of  his  splendor,  trace  back  the  slimy  path  by 
which  he  rose.  Such  a  man,  let  him  do  what  he  will, 
can  never  become  respectable.  A  gulf,  as  wide  as  that 
between  Dives  and  Lazarus,  separates  him  from  the 
esteem  of  the  good.  So  also  the  low  minded  in  all 
pursuits  ;  those  cruel  and  unfeeling  toward  their  fellow 
men,  charlatans  of  every  hue,  hypocrites,  demagogues, 
toadies,  sharpers,  and  all  others  of  a  similar  kind,  cannot 
be  respectable.  Pinchback  never  yet  passed  long  for 
gold ;  or,  as  the  old  proverb  has  it,  "  you  cannot  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear." 

As  people  are  generally  what  habit  renders  them,  it 
is  for  the  young  that  these  remarks  are  meant.  The 
old  cannot  be  cured.  If  they  are  shams  now,  shams 
they  will  remain ;  nothing,  alas !  can  ever  make  them 
respectable.  But  the  young  have  yet  their  habits  to 
form.  Let  them  take  a  high  standard,  and  become 
truly  respectable. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"  Insert  the  above  from  the  Ledger  in  your  Home 
Gazette,"  writes  a  valued  and  intelligent  friend,  and 
request  every  paper  in  the  United  States  to  copy  it." 
Our  friend  is  an  honest  hater  of  all  shams,  assume  what 
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forms  they  will.  Step  by  step,  beginning  at  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder  of  fortune,  he  has  ascended, 
through  honorable  industry  and  far-seeing  enterprise, 
to  wealth  and  social  position.  Quick  and  close  in  his 
observation,  he  separates  the  tinsel  of  character  from 
the  substance  at  a  glance,  and  gives  no  countenance  to 
false  assumption,  let  it  come  in  what  shape  it  will.  In 
the  above  indignant  protest  against  the  false  and  vicious 
in  society,  he  finds  an  exact  expression  of  his  own  views  ; 
and  having  an  ardent  desire  to  see  truth  and  honor,  and 
manliness  of  sentiment  prevail,  he  asks  for  it  a  wide 
circulation  by  the  press.  Let  it  find  a  place  in  the 
columns  of  every  newspaper  in  the  land.  It  cannot  fail 
to  do  good  work. — Arthur's  Home  Grazette. 

Fashion,  however,  places  her  broad  sanction  on  the 
idea  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  teachings  of  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the 
great,  caring  not  for  the  consequence. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MATRIMONIAL  OSTENTATION. 

"  The  latest  matrimonial  '  touch  '  is  to  advertise  the 
names  of  the  bridesmaid  and  groomsman,  together 
with  those  of  the  bride  and  groom.  The  example  has 
been  set  in  New  York  by  the  announcement  of  the 
marriage  of  '  Collin  M.  Ingersoll,  M.  C,  of  New 
Haven,  to  Julia  Helen,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Zadoc 
Pratt,  of  Prattsville.,  This  publication  states,  *  The 
parties  were  accompanied  to  the  altar  by  Miss  Town- 
send  of  New  York  city,  and  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Seymour,  of  Connecticut,  our  new  minister  to  Russia.' 
About  eighty  years  ago,  marriages  in  Philadelphia 
were  announced  thus  :  '  Mr.  David  Franks,  merchant, 
to  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Miss  Dolly  Jones,  a 
handsome  young  lady  with  a  large  fortune.'  Fashions 
change  in  regard  to  matrimonial  annunciations  and 
matrimonial  fashions.  It  is  becoming  popular  for  the 
clergyman  who  officiates  at  a  marriage  among  'the 
quality,'  now-a-days,  to  be  *  assisted '  by  another 
clergyman.  What  the  assistant  does,  we  know  not; 
probably  he  holds  the  strings,  whilst  his  associate  '  ties 
the  knot.'  It  is  also  becoming  fashionable  to  have  two, 
four,  and  even  six  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen.  In 
time,  we  will  probably  see  marriage  announcements 
thus : 
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a  i 


Married. — On  the  17th  instant,  at  Codfish  Hall, 
the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Drvsalter,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Pusey,  assisted  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Pompous,  the  Hon.  Peter  Thinlegs,  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  familv  of  Thinlegs,  to  the 
beautiful  Alice  Clara  Amanda  Flirt,  a  young  lady 
possessing  amiable  manners  and  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  parties  were  attended  to  the  altar  by 
Augustus  Addlepate,  Esq.,  Frederick  Nincum,  Esq., 
Mortimer  Moustache,  Esq.,  Miss  Julia  Silly,  Miss  Kate 
Trifler,  and  Miss  Malvina  Johnnyphina  Nichts  Kume- 
rous,  youngest  daughter  of  Count  Leopold  Nichts 
Kumerous,  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Eight  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  invitations  were  issued.'  " 

When  this  good  time  will  favor  us  with  its  smiles  and 
advantages  —  the  names,  principles,  qualifications,  and 
appearances  —  all,  all  will  present  the  beauty  of  har- 
mony. But  what  of  utility  ?  Only  the  vulgar  so 
inquire.  Let  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  great  — 
kings,  presidents,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  know, 
that  fashion  thus  advances,  pleading  for  ihe  con- 
sequence. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THAT   WHICH   IS   FASHIONABLE  IN   MARSUAGa. 

"  In  how  many  instances,  at  the  present  day,  is  mar- 
riage  merely  a  union  of  hands  —  the  affections  not  being 
ever  taken  into  consideration.  The  question  on  one  side 
— 'Is  she  handsome  ?  Has  she  money  ?'  On  the  other, 
*  Can  he  support  me  in  style  ?  shall  I  be  able  to  make 
an  appearance  V  How  much  better  it  would  be  to  ask, 
4  Has  the  woman  a  heart  capable  of  pure  affection  ?  will 
she  be  willing  to  share  with  me  adversity  as  well  as 
prosperity  ?  will  she  forsake  all  others  and  cleave  only 
unto  me  through  weal  and  woe  V 

And  woman,  yes  woman  —  she  whose  very  nature 
ought  to  stimulate  her  to  higher  and  holier  motives  for 
taking  upon  her  the  marriage  relation  —  is  too  often 
only  anxious  as  to  the  length  of  her  husband's  purse,  and 
the  amount  of  his  bank  stock.  The  heart,  the  mind, 
the  intellect  —  yes,  every  thing  worth  marrying  for, 
being  non-essentials. 

But  oh,  the  misery  which  too  often  follows  such  mar- 
riages. The  husband,  when  it  is  too  late,  laments  his 
blindness  and  folly.  The  wife  is  made  to  realize  that 
riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away ;  and  then 
comes  the  consciousness  of  a  want  of  sympathy  and 
congeniality  of  feelings.  Both  are  thrown  back  upon 
themselves,  for  not  a  cord  in  the  breast  of  one  vibrates 
in  unison  with  the  other.     Let  the  young  beware  how 
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they  enter  the  marriage  state  from  such  motives,  lest 
they  awake  too  late  for  the  delusion.  Consult  the  judg- 
ment, and  hesitate  when  that  says  *  beware  I' 

Oh,  the  loneliness  of  an  unwedded  heart.  The  hands 
may  be  united  ;  but  to  feel  that  in  heart  you  are  separated 
mus-  be  misery  indeed.  True,  the  routine  of  duties 
might  be  regularly  performed,  and  with  that  exactness 
which  would  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  complaint ; 
bur  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  not  prompted  by 
nve  ;  that  it  is  not  the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  heart 
all  your  own  —  life  may  be  endured.  Many,  alas,  too 
many,  can  testify  to  this  truth,  from  practical  experi- 
ence. Let  their  experience  prove  a  warning  to  others 
against  the  shoals  and  quick  sands  of  this  uncertain  sea. 

Examine  the  heart,  not  the  purse  ;  the  soul,  the  mind, 
not  the  tenement  it  dwells  in.  Consult  judgment,  not 
fancy.  Let  pure,  heart-felt  affection  be  the  incentive 
to  marriage.  To  think  of  being  obliged  to  associate  for 
life  with  one  who  has  not  a  feeling  in  sympathy  with 
you,  and  who  is  moreover  in  sentiment,  taste  and  feeling, 
directly  opposed  to  you  —  how  revolting  the  thought! 
Then,  let  love,  not  ambition  lead  you  to  form  th*se  ties 
that  naught  but  death  can  honorably  sever." 

This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  results  of  a  fashion- 
able marriage.  We  frankly  admit,  and  most  sternly 
contend,  that  a  visible  means  of  support  ought  to  be 
clearly  seen  before  either  party  should  think  of  acting. 
The  advice  of  the  German  to  his  son  abounds  with  the 
Yery  cream  of  sound  practical  sense :  u  Never  marry 
a  lady  for  property  ;  yet  never  marry  without  it."  The 
idea,  we  presume,  is,  that  a  man  should  connect  with 
his  love,  which  ought  to  be  first  of  all,  the  foundation  of 
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a  comfortable  living.  In  a  word,  either  one  or  the 
other  ought  to  have  the  property,  or  a  profession,  which 
would  be  found  equivalent  thereto.  The  sober  realities 
of  life  will  convince  any  reflecting  mind  of  the  impro- 
priety of  a  departure  from  this  rule.  In  trying  to  comply 
with  it,  however,  there  are  too  many  who  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  watchword  is,  "  what  is  she 
worth  ? "  Then  follows,  if  she  is  rich,  a  deceptive 
courtship,  and  a  union  of  hands  —  their  hearts  being  out 
of  the  question :  and,  as  might  be  expected,  a  full  harvest 
of  misery,  either  of  a  hidden  or  of  a  known  character. 
Woman,  if  left  to  the  impulses  of  her  own  heart,  wholly 
free  from  the  influence  of  fashion  and  custom,  would 
not  stoop  so  low  as  to  ask,  "  Can  he  support  me  in 
style  ?  "  But,  from  the  fact  that  she  is  not  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, we  see,  in  too  many  instances,  that  she  is 
willing  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  son  of  wealth, 
without  respect  to  his  character  —  strictly  influenced  by 
the  idea  of  owning  a  fine  house,  an  elegant  carriage,  and 
a  number  of  costly  dresses.* 

In  view  of  these  things,  let  no  one  marvel  at  the 
onward  march  of  domestic  misery. 

How  much  better  society  would  be,  if  a  gentleman  of 
wealth  would  turn   his   attention   to  a   well  disposed, 

*  Miss  Pitkin  says,  the  reason  she  has  never  married,  is,  that  she 
never  saw  the  man  for  whom  she  'd  be  "  willing  to  cook  three  meals 
of  victuals  every  day  of  her  life."  She  would  marry,  however,  were 
she  certain  of  having  servants  to  keep  her  from  the  necessity  of  using 
her  pretty,  white  fingers  on  pans  and  pots.  This  is  the  rub.  Here 
rests  the  secret.  Wonder  if  she  is  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of 
the  moral  law  on  the  question  of  industry.  We  presume  not.  The 
yellow  backed  literature  of  the  day  embodies  her  creed.  What  a  wife 
such  a  mortal  ivould  make  ! 
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accomplished  lady,  and  marry  her,  irrespective  of  prop 
erty  ?  The  same  result  would  be  produced,  were  a  lady 
of  wealth  to  marry  an  amiable,  intellectual  man,  of  good 
business  habits,  irrespective  of  property.  But  fashion 
dictates  a  contrary  course,  and  refuses  to  lend  a  listening 
ear  to  the  wail  of  the  consequence. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THAT    WHICH    IS    FORBIDDEN    IN    MARRIAG8, 

The  law  of  the  scriptures  is  the  only  law  to  which  a 
Christian  can  submit.  The  law  of  a  human  tribunal 
is  without  force,  when  it  is  found  opposed  by  the  law 
of  Heaven.  The  question  then  is,  what  constitutes  a 
lawful  marriage,  in  a  Christian  sense  ?  A  lawful 
marriage,  in  this  sense,  must  be  constituted  by  the  act 
of  a  Christian  man  taking  to  himself  a  Christian  wife, 
or  by  the  act  of  a  Christian  woman  taking  to  herself 
a  Christian  man.  There  is  no  appeal  from  this.  All 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  universe  cannot  make 
a  contrary  act  scripturally  valid. 

The  reflecting  mind  must  now  perceive  that  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  a  marriage  must  be  determined 
by  the  revealed  law  of  Grod.  This  law  is  thus  set 
forth  :  "  The  wife  is  bound  by  the  law,  as  long  as  her 
husband  liveth  ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  at 
liberty  to  be  married  to  whom  she  will ;  only  in  the 
Lord."  1  Corinthians,  vii,  39.  The  simple,  self- 
obvious  meaning  is,  that  a  woman  is  at  liberty,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  to  marry  another  man, 
provided  he  be  a  Christian ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  is  at  liberty,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  marry 
another  woman,  provided  she  be  a  Christian.     This  is 
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the  law  of  God  on  this  vital  question  ;  and  he  or  she 
who  violates  it,  after  being  properly  instructed,  must 
be  looked  on  as  being  in  danger  of  sinking  into  the 
home  of  the  damned. 

Christians  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  marry  those  who 
are  not  Christians,  ihan  they  are  to  swear,  steal,  or  to 
cut  their  own  throats.  It  is  a  matter  of  astounding 
astonishment  that  professors  of  Christianity  should  have 
so  long  acted  otherwise. 

Again,  we  observe,  that  there  is  only  one  valid  cause 
of  divorce.  The  reader  can  see  what  this  is,  by  turn- 
ing to  Matthew  v,  32.  A  legislature  is  not  at  liberty 
to  grant  a  divorce  for  any  other  cause.  The  act 
would  involve  a  palpable  violation  of  the  law  of  God 
on  this  subject,  and  consequently  would  be  without 
force.  Those  who  separate  for  any  other  cause,  and 
seek  and  obtain  a  divorce,  and  then  marry  again,  are, 
according  to  the  scriptures,  unlawfully  united.  If 
they  separate,  on  account  of  the  reason  given  in  the 
above  reference,  they  are  at  liberty  to  marry  again, 
provided  the  union  be  in  agreement  with  the  law  we 
have  quoted  on  the  marriage  of  Christians.  A 
Christian  who  would  dare  to  plead  the  authority  of  a 
civil  law  to  act  in  defiance  to  what  we  have  just  stated, 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  use  a  name  which  requires  the 
mind  to  be  better  informed.  A  true  Christian  ought  to 
tramp  such  a  law  under  his  feet,  looking  on  the  makers 
of  it  as  being  a  conclave  of  infidels,  or  remarkably 
ignorant  of  the  statute  book  of  God,  or  organic  law 
of  the  household  of  faith. 

The  able  commentator,  Benson,  thus  speaks  respect- 
ing the  law  by  which  Christians  must  be  governed  in 
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their  marriages  :  "  That  is,  let  Christians  only  marry 
Christians  ;  or,  let  the  truly  pious  only  marry  the 
truly  pious  ;  a  standing  direction,  and  one  of  the  utmost 
importance." 

She,  who  professes  to  be  an  enlightened  Christian, 
and  allows  herself  to  love,  and  to  marry,  a  man  of 
sin  —  a  rebel  against  the  God  she  is  bound  to  obey  and 
love  —  is  unfit  to  be  associated  with  the  faithful  followers 
of  God.  How  a  woman  can  suffer  herself  to  love  a 
man,  who  daily  insults  the  God  she  professes  to  love, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  —  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
mystery  explained.  Would  she  allow  herself  to  love 
him,  and  to  give  him  her  hand  and  heart,  were  he  to 
insult  her  father  or  her  mother,  as  he  does  her  Saviour 
and  God  ?  No,  no.  Well,  let  us  see  what  Inspiration 
says  on  this  point.  The  declaration  is  :  "  He  (that  is, 
or  she)  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is 
not  worthy  of  me."  Matthew  x,  37.  This  is  the 
test-rule.  Comment  is  needless.  See  the  engraving 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

In  this  light,  of  course,  men  who  profess  to  be 
Christians,  and  marry  daughters  of  folly,  fashion,  and 
wickedness,  must  be  viewed.  The  ifs,  huts,  and  the 
like,  are  out  of  the  question.  It  is  an  explicit,  unalter- 
able law  of  God,  from  wrhich  there  is  no  appeal. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  we  might  as  well  undertake 
to  stop  the  flow  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  as  to  keep 
the  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  violating 
the  above  law.  To  this,  we  reply,  you  might  as  well 
try  to  stop  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  as  to  close 
the  gates  of  hell  against  the  sinner.  If  men  and 
women  should  see  fit  to  risk  the  consequence,  they  are 
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at  liberty  to  do  so.     If  ever  saved,  after  such  an  act, 
the  passage  must  be  through  the  door  of  repentance. 

The  reference  to  the  believing  wife  sanctifying  the 
unbelieving  husband,  and  the  believing  husband  sanc- 
tifying the  unbelieving  wife,  is  out  of  the  question, 
without  the  slightest  application  to  the  principle 
presented.  The  apostle,  in  this,  brings  before  us 
marriages  which  were  effected  before  anv  one  of  the 
party  embraced  religion.  He  then  proceeds  to  show, 
on  account  of  being  so  circumstanced  by  an  act  in 
advance  of  receiving  religion,  that  they  ought  to 
remain  united  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  gives  them 
to  know  what  the  standing  law  must  be  to  a  Christian, 
saying :  "  The  wife  is  bound  by  the  law  (that  is,  the 
law  by  which  they  were  united  in  their  unchristian 
state)  as  long  as  the  husband  liveth ;  but  if  her 
husband  be  dead,  she  is  at  liberty  to  be  married  to 
whom  she  will ;  only  in  the  Lord." 

"  It  is  no  extenuation  of  the  breach  of  God's  com- 
mand, that  the  Lord  has  frequently,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  sovereign  grace,  made  the  believing  party 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the  unbelieving 
party.  He  can  and  often  does  bring  good  out  of 
evil  —  order  out  of  confusion  :  '  making  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him,'  and  overruling  events  which  were 
designed  to  thwart  his  purposes,  the  very  means  of 
promoting  them.  But  this  is  no  encouragement  to 
sin ;  and  when  sin  is  committed,  this  is  but  a  poor 
consolation.  And  to  enter  into  a  compact,  such  as  we 
are  deprecating,  with  a  conscience  quieted  and  soothed 
with  the  reflection,  that  '  the  wife  may  save  the  hus- 
band, or  the  husband  may  save  the  wife,'  is  presumption 
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of  the  highest  kind  —  a  presumption  which  God  may 
punish  with  disappointment  as  bitter  as  it  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Let  no  dear  child  of  God  be  allured  into  an 
alliance  so  unholy,  by  a  consideration  so  specious  as 
this.  Many  have  fallen  into  the  snare,  and  have 
covered  themselves  with  shame  and  confusion. 

"  To  the  believer  himself,  forming  an  alliance  so 
contrary  to  the  express  injunction  of  God's  word,  the 
evils  arising  from  it  are  many  and  grievous.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  want  of  what  must  ever  be  considered 
essential  to  the  mutual  happiness  of  the  union  —  one- 
ness of  mind,  harmony  of  sentiment,  congruity  of 
spirit  —  there  are  lacking  the  higher  elements  of 
happiness  —  the  mutual  faith  of  each  other  in  Christ  — 
the  communion  of  redeemed  spirits  —  the  holy  inter- 
course of  renewed  minds  —  the  unutterable  sweetness 
of  talking  of  Jesus  by  the  way,  and  as  the  s  heirs 
together  of  the  grace  of  life,'  the  joy  of  looking 
forward  to  the  re-union  of  the  glorified  beyond  the 
grave.  It  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  impossi- 
ble that  these  elements  of  happiness  should  exist  in 
the  relation  we  are  considering.  The  individuals  thus 
united,  are  denizens  of  different  countries ;  the  one, 
an  '  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  a  stranger 
and  a  foreigner  ; '  the  other,  a  '  fellow-citizen  with  the 
saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God.'  They  speak 
different  languages,  are  traveling  opposite  roads,  and 
are  journeying  towards  different  countries;  surely, 
we  may  ask,  what  real  union  and  communion  can 
exist  here  ? 

"  But  more  than  this  :  There  are  not  merely  nega^ 
tive,  but  there  are  positive  evils  resulting  from  such 
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a  connection.  The  influences  that  are  perpetually 
exerting  their  power,  are  hostile  to  all  growth  in  grace 
and  advance  in  sanctification  —  upright  and  holy  walk 
with  God.  The  temptations  to  inconsistency  of  Chris- 
tian conduct  are  many,  perpetual  and  alarming.  The 
constant  influence  of  worldly  conversation,  worldly 
example,  worldly  pursuits,  weakens  by  slow,  but  cer- 
tain degrees,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  impairs  the 
taste  for,  and  lessens  the  enjoyment  in  spiritual  duties ; 
unfits  the  mind  for  communion  with  God,  and  opens 
the  door  for  an  almost  endless  train  of  departures.  We 
do  not  aver  that  all  these  evils  are  realized ;  but  we  do 
say,  that  the  believer  so  shaping  his  course,  is  fearfully 
exposed  to  them,  and  that  he  is  not  or  may  not  be 
overcome  of  them,  is  of  the  mere  grace  of  God.  The 
evils  themselves  are  the  necessary  sequences  of  his 
departure  from  God's  word,  and  that  he  is  preserved 
from  the  direst  of  them,  is  only  of  the  covenant  mercies 
of  that  God,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  temptations, 
is  only  able  to  keep  his  people  from  falling. 

"  A  child  of  God  passing  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
requires  all  the  spiritual  assistance  he  can  meet  with, 
to  urge  him  on  his  way.  All  the  strength,  the  comfort, 
encouragement,  and  all  the  support  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  obtain  from  any  and  every  quarter,  he  needs 
to  call  into  full  exercise,  in  order  to  bear  up  against 
the  many  and  peculiar  difficulties  that  throng  his  path, 
and  would  keep  him  from  advancing.  Infirmities 
within,  and  impediments  without ;  inward  corruptions 
and  outward  trials ;  the  stragglings  of  sin,  and  the 
assaults  of  Satan  —  all  conspire  to  cast  him  down,  and 
often  to  extort  from  him  David's  exclamation,  '  My 
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soul  oleaveth  to  the  dust.'  At  such  a  period,  how 
strengthening,  how  supporting,  how  encouraging,  and 
how  animating  the  communion  and  soothings  of  a 
kindred  spirit  —  a  spirit  one  with  himself !  If  it  be 
true,  (and  most  true  it  is,)  that  *  as  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of  a  man  his  friend '  — 
to  a  much  greater  degree  and  in  a  more  endearing 
sense,  is  this  reciprocity  experienced  in  the  high  and 
enduring  relation  we  are  considering. 

"  The  godly  husband  and  the  godly  wife  are  true 
help-meets,  the  one  to  the  other.  They  belong  to 
the  same  sweet  language,  are  traveling  the  same 
happy  road,  and  are  journeying  to  the  same  blissful 
home.  For  a  child  of  God,  then,  to  unite  himself  to 
one  who  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  him  in  his  journey, 
but  rather  a  hindrance,  and  who,  when  he  speaks  of 
conflicts,  cannot  understand  them — of  burdens,  cannot 
lighten  them  —  of  perplexities,  cannot  guide  them  — 
of  trials,  cannot  share  them  —  of  sorrows,  cannot 
soothe  them  —  and  of  joys  and  hopes,  cannot  partici- 
pate in  them,  is  indeed  to  work  out  for  himself  a 
lonely  and  desolate  path,  which  may  know  no  termina- 
tion of  its  trials,  until  it  conducts  him  to  the  grave. 

"  Finally,  to  all  the  dear  children  of  God,  we  would 
say,  as  you  would  honor  the  authority  of  your  heavenly 
Father  ;  as  you  value  his  '  favor,  which  is  life,  and  his 
loving  kindness,  which  is  better  than  life  ; '  and  as  you 
desire  the  present  and  continued  smiles  of  his  reconciled 
countenance,  '  guard  against  this  heedless  and  unscrip- 
tural  entanglement  with  the  world.'  Marry  *  only  in 
the  Lord.'  ;  In  all  your  ways  acknowledge  Him.' 
Let  his  word  be  your  guide,  his  fear  your  rule,  his 
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glory  your  aim,  and  he  will  direct  your  path  through 
life,  "will  sustain  you  in  death,  and  conduct  you  safely 
to  his  heavenly  kingdom." 

We  now  close  this  chapter,  by  referring  the  reader  to 
the  engraving  representing  a  young  lady,  a  member 
of  the  church,  giving  her  hand  in  an  agreement  to 
marry  a  wicked  man  —  a  blasphemer  —  perhaps  an 
infidel.  The  angels  weep  over  her  choice,  seeing  that 
she  turns  her  heart  away  from  a  crown  of  life,  saying 
by  act :  "  I  shall  risk  the  consequence,  hoping  I  may 
be  able  to  reform  him."     Well  may  the  angels  weep  ! 

But,  does  not  fashion  approve  of  her  act,  concealing 
the  startling  truth,  that  she  stands  exposed  to  the 
penalty  of  a  broken  law  ?  Here  we  see  the  conse- 
quence.    How  alarming ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER. 

"  Morals  op  New  York. — The  Herald  denounces 
the  ice  cream  saloons,  which  are  the  resorts  of  fashion- 
able ladies  in  that  city,  as  haunts  of  dissipation,  nurseries 
of  intemperance,  and  places  of  intrigue.  According  to 
the  Herald,  they  are  worse  than  the  grog  shops  which 
abound  to  such  an  extent  in  that  city." 

This  is  an  alarming  item  of  information.  It  must  pro- 
duce a  great  reformation  among  wine-drinking  women. 

"  Lying,  says  the  Boston  Post,  is  an  exceedingly 
vulgar  vice,  yet  often  practiced  by  genteel  people. 
Lawyers  lie  professionally,  doctors  lie  occasionally, 
editors  lie  unintentionally,  merchants  lie  habitually,  and 
the  telegraph  lies  perpetually  —  but  then  it  don't  know 
any  better,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  mendacious 
characters  in  general.  As  Falstaff  says,  '  Lord  !  how 
this  world  is  given  to  lying.'  " 

This  is  not  very  nattering  to  the  parties  concerned. 
The  announcement  is  a  disgrace  to,  and  a  dark  spot  on, 
the  morals  of  the  age. 

"  Fatal  Affray.  —  Two  half-brothers  named  Gordon 
and  Livingston,  the  former  a  physician,  and  the  latter 
a  lawyer  from  Kentucky,  met  in  a  fatal  affray  at  the 
house  of  a  farmer  three  miles  below  town,  last  night 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  in  which  the  latter 
killed    Gordon,  by  a  thrust  through  the  body  with  a 
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sword  cane.  The  altercation  arose  about  a  woman,  on 
whom  it  appears  both  had  claims.  As  the  matter  will 
be  likely  to  undergo  legal  investigation,  we  shall  be  able 
to  lay  further  particulars  before  the  public.  At  present 
it  is  hard  to  get  the  straight  of  the  matter." 

This  will  teach  women  the  purity  of  principle,  and  how 
men  ought  to  show  their  bravery  for  double  hearted  ones. 

"  Gen.  Tarver.  —  This  gentleman  is  dead.  He  was 
the  richest  man  in  Georgia  —  owned  fifteen  hundred 
slaves.  He  was  moral,  benevolent,  temperate,  and  uni- 
versally esteemed  ;  yet  his  last  words  were :  '  After  all, 
I  have  spent  my  life  to  no  important  purpose,  in  the 
pursuit  of  unsubstantial  things.  If  I  had  it  to  live  over 
again,  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  — 
to  prayer  —  to  preparation  for  the  life  to  come.  The 
things  of  this  world  will  do  to  live  by,  but  will  not  do  to 
die  by.' " 

This,  in  contrast  with  what  precedes  and  follows,  will 
give  the  reader  a  just  conception  of  casting  pearls  before 
swine. 

"  There  are  three  things  a  woman  cannot  do  —  to  pass 
a  bonnet  shop  without  looking  in  —  to  see  a  baby  with- 
out kissing  it  —  and  to  admire  a  piece  of  lace  without 
inquiring  how  much  it  is  per  yard." 

This  is  a  remarkable  disclosure.  Sensible  men  ought 
to  take  off  their  hats,  and  present  a  bow  of  thanks  to  the 
writer. 

"  Campbell's  Minstrels  —  Benefit  of  Master  Peel. — 
This  is  the  last  night  but  one  of  this  splendid  band,  and 
the  proceeds  have  been  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of 
Master  Peel,  a  bone  of  '  the  Bones'  of  the  company, 
and   one  who  promises  even  to  excel  his  senior.     The 
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performances  of  this  boy  are  astonishing.  As  for  the 
company,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  by  far  the 
best  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  performed  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  The  music,  the  dancing,  the  dialogues, 
and  the  acting  are  fine.  Any  one  who  is  not  amused 
when  seeing  and  hearing  the  Campbells  play,  may  set 
down  his  case  a3  hopeless." 

This  is  a  strong  puff  over  folly  —  over  that  which  is 
superlatively  ridiculous.  The  heads  of  young  people 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  lesson. 

"  Horrible. — Two  men  in  Illinois,  near  Lacon,  came 
to  a  terrible  death  last  week.  A  companion  had  stolen 
a  bottle  of  liquor,  as  he  supposed,  which  he  handed  them 
for  a  treat.  They  both  drank  of  it  in  such  haste  that 
its  pungency  and  deadly  power  were  not  discovered, 
until  too  late  to  avert  the  evil.  It  turned  out  to  be 
nitric  acid,  diluted  in  rain  water  ;  said  to  have  been  pro- 
cured for  purposes  of  galvanizing.  But  a  moment 
elapsed  before  they  fell  to  the  earth,  overwhelmed  with 
the  most  intense  and  excruciating  pain.  They  rolled 
and  tumbled,  and  clawed  their  faces  and  the  earth  with 
both  hands,  indicating,  by  the  contortions  of  their  bodies 
and  groaning,  all  that  agony  which  would  ensue  if  they 
had  swallowed  red  hot  coals.     Death  soon  ensued." 

This  will  teach  young  men,  and  old  ones  too,  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  when  about  to  form  a  partnership  with 
Liquor  and  Co. 

"  A  member  of  the  lazy  society,  feeling  a  fly  alight 
on  his  jolly  red  nose,  instead  of  brushing  it  off,  petitioned 
Congress  to  have  the  insect  removed." 

This  will  teach  the  reader  how  to  make  and  tell  an 
outrageous  lie. 
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"  In  the  sixth  ward  of  New  York  City  there  is  one 
rum  shop  to  every  two  voters.  In  the  fourth  ward  there 
are  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  groggeries  open  on 
Sunday.  The  whole  number  of  places  where  liquor 
is  licensed  to  be  sold  at  retail,  in  New  York,  is  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of  which  all 
but  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  are  open  on  Sunday. 
The  number  of  unlicensed  rum-shops  is  seven  hundred 
and  seventy." 

Fearful  news. 

"  Madame  Anna  Zer,  the  prima  donna  of  M.  Jullien's 
troupe,  is  rated  as  a  soprano  sfogato  — a  soprano  of  the 
purest  quality  and  equal  throughout.  Her  voice  has  a 
compass  of  three  full  octaves,  reaching  to  the  centre  A 
in  alto,  being  three  notes  higher  in  register  than  the 
vocal  organ  of  Jenny  Lind.  She  is  said  by  European 
critics  to  be  the  only  soprano  in  the  world  able  to  sing 
the  '  Aria  di  Bravara*  in  Mozart's  Zauberflote.  In 
person,  manners,  and  dress,  Anna  Zerr  is  described  on 
all  hands  to  be  oharming." 

That  which  Kings,  Prophets,  and  Priests  desired  to 
see,  ought  to  give  place  to  this  astounding  information. 
Wonder  how  the  young  folks  survived  after  seeing  all 
this! 

"  Horrible  Murder.  —  A  dark  drama  upon  the  page 
of  crime  was  enacted  near  Raleigh,  in  Saline  county, 
Illinois,  on  the  4th  ult.  James  Hollingsworth  was  shot 
dead  by  the  hands  of  his  son,  George  Hollingsworth. 
He  was  undergoing  a  preliminary  examination  before 
the  proper  court  of  inquiry  at  the  last  intelligence. 
From  the  current  reports  relative  to  the  deed,  it  appears 
that  it  was  a  deliberate  and  cold-blooded  transaction," 
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This  will  teach  fathers  how  to  raise  dutiful  children, 
and  how  the  relating  of  heroic  deeds  —  such  as  "shoot- 
ing a  ball  right  through  the  heart,  or  cutting  a  man 
from  ear  to  ear,"  makes  the  hearer  courageous. 

"A  new  born  infant,  naked  and  dead,  was  found 
exposed  on  the  pavement,  on  Second  street,  early  this 
morning,  between  the  Medical  College  and  the  George- 
town pike.  It  is  a  shocking  affair ;  but  we  have  heard 
no  suspicion  as  to  who  is  the  inhuman  mother  of  the 
child." 

This  will  teach  the  young  what  a  dance,  or  some  other 
improper  association,  can  accomplish. 

"  Shocking  Affair.  —  The  parties  in  the  affair  were 
Alpheus  Jones  and  Dr.  Miller,  the  latter  of  whom 
seduced  the  wife  of  Jones,  who  caught  him  in  the  act, 
and  rushed  upon  him.  Miller,  however,  with  quick 
forethought,  drew  a  bowie-knife  and  stabbed  Jones  to 
the  heart,  causing  instant  death.  Miller  then  made  his 
escape,  and  at  the  last  accounts  had  not  been  arrested." 

This  will  teach  the  same  lesson. 

" Andrew  J.  Morrison  shot  his  wife  Fanny,  and  a  dry 
goods  clerk,  named  William  H.  Hester,  last  evening, 
under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  and  distressing  char- 
acter. There  are  various  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
affair,  but  the  most  reliable  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Morrison  had  been  married  about  six  months  to 
his  wife,  who  was  very  young  and  quite  handsome.  The 
husband  suspecting  improper  familiarity  between  his  wife 
and  Hester,  was  determined  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
fact.  He  accordingly  told  his  wife  that  he  was  going 
from  home,  and  she,  supposing  he  had  left,  notified 
Hester,  who  called  on  her  at  her  lodgings,  on  Pennsyl- 
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vania  avenue.  Morrison,  instead  of  being  absent,  was 
concealed,  watching  their  movements,  and  when  the 
proper  moment  came,  rushed  into  his  bed-chamber, 
where  he  found  them  both  undressed.  He  instantly 
drew  a  revolver  and  fired  three  or  four  shots,  one  of 
which  passed  through  Hester's  body  and  will  prove 
mortal,  and  another  passed  through  his  wife's  arm  and 
side,  making  a  dangerous,  though  not  fatal  wound. 

"  Morrison  immediately  gave  himself  up  to  the  author- 
ities and  was  committed. 

"  Hester  being  informed  by  the  physician  that  he  might 
not  survive  but  a  few  minutes,  made  a  statement  to 
Capt.  Goddard,  disclaiming  any  criminal  intentions,  and 
stating  that  he  could  fully  account  for  being  caught  in 
such  a  very  questionable  position." 

This  is  one  more  of  the  same  sort. 

"  An  ox  of  an  enormous  size,  and  which  smokes  a 
cigar  at  the  command  of  his  keeper,  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  Paris." 

This,  we  presume,  will  keep  men's  hair  from  getting 
grey,  and  young  women  from  dying  with  the  con- 
sumption. 

"  c  Jamie,'  said  an  honest  Irishman  to  another,  the  first 
time  he  saw  a  locomotive, c  what  is  that  snorting  baste?' 

1  Sure,'  replied  Jamie,  *  I  don't  know  at  all,  unless 
it  is  a  steamboat  splurging  along  to  get  to  wather.' " 

This  will  show  how  a  man  may  make  himself  ridicu- 
lously foolish  in  trying  to  act  the  part  of  an  abominable 
wit. 

"  Methodism  in  the  World.  —  The  statistics  of  all  the 
various  branches  of  Methodism  in  Europe  and  America, 
show  a  total  of  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine 
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traveling,  and  thirty-three  thousand  local  preachers, 
who  minister  to  two  million,  thirty-six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  communicants.  This  is  only  a 
part  of  the  result  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years'  labor  ; 
for  during  that  period  tens  of  thousands  of  our  people 
have  gone  to  their  reward.     What  hath  God  wrought  ?  " 

This  is  strangely  confounded  with  other  matters.  It 
will,  however,  cause  the  reader  to  see  that  novelty  is 
the  spice  of  life. 

"  The  latest  mode  of  popping  the  question  is  to  do  it 
with  a  kind  of  laugh,  as  if  you  were  joking.  If  the  girl 
accepts,  enough  said ;  if  she  does  not,  you  can  say  you 
were  '  only  in  fun.'  " 

This  will  teach  young  people  the  beautiful  lesson  of 
truth. 

"  Theater.  —  The  *  Orphan  of  Geneva'  and  «  Rip  Van 
Winkle'  will  be  produced  this  evening.' " 

The  girls,  after  hearing  all.  this,  will  be  admirably 
qualified  for  a  position  in  domestic  life. 

"  Miss  Julia  Bennett,  the  accomplished  commediene, 
take3  her  farewell  benefit  at  the  Adelphi  to-morrow 
night,  when  Shakspeare's  'Twelfth  Myht9  is  to  be 
played.  We  look  forward  with  great  expectations  to 
the  production  of  this  beautiful  Shakspearian  play,  and 
can  well  fancy  how  delightfully  Miss  Bennett  will 
read  the  poetical  language  of  her  author.  She  will 
look  the  part  admirably,  also  play  it  to  perfection,  or  we 
are  much  mistaken.  Miss  Bennett  has  our  cordial  good 
wishes  for  her  success  wherever  she  goes ;  and  during 
her  coming  engagement  at  Memphis  we  bespeak  for  her 
the  good  will  of  our  brethren  of  the  press  there,  who 
will,  without  doubt,  second  the  endeavors  we  have  used 
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to  secure  the  success  of  professional  talents  like  hers. 
The  theater  now  is  admirably  warmed  with  stoves,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  house  not  being  thronged  to- 
morrow evening,  from  parquet  to  dome." 

The  cause  of  truth,  and  of  suffering  humanity,  will 
be  greatly  profited  by  this  information.  Wonder  if 
the  editor  ever  wrote  as  much  respecting  the  claims  of 
morals. 

"Funny.  —  'Noah,  let  me  in.'  'Too  late,'  replied 
father  Noah.  \  Well,  you  old  fool,  it  will  be  but  a 
shower  any  how.'  " 

This  will  teach  children  how  to  respect  holy  things, 
and  how  secular  editors  reverence  the  works  of  God. 
It  is  a  form  of  blasphemy. 

"  The  Sunday  number  of  the  Whig,  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Denie,  made  its  first  appearance  day  before 
yesterday.  It  displays  a  great  deal  of  good  taste,  and 
is  highly  creditable  to  its  accomplished  editor.  We 
shall  look  with  pleasure  for  this  sheet,  and  give  our  best 
wishes  for  its  success." 

This  will  teach  children  how  to  respect  the  Sabbath, 
and  how  printers  may  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  same 
honor.  Every  Sabbath  paper  opens  a  fine  field  for  the 
patronage  of  the  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

"Theater. — Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts  makes  his  third 
appearance  to-night  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.  The 
announcement  is  sufficient  to  draw  a  full  house." 

This  will  teach  church  members  how  to  feel  for  the 
poor,  and  make  them  remarkably  liberal  in  missionary 
contributions. 

"  The  stock  company  make  an  appeal  to  the  favor  of 
the  public  to-night,  which  we  hope  will  be  responded  to, 
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as  it  ought  to  be,  by  a  crowded  house.  We  can  never 
expect  a  good  company  if  we  systematically  neglect 
them,  and  look  only  after  the  erratic  careers  of  '  stars/ 
Brutus  or  the  Fall  of  Tarquin,  is  the  principal  piece 
for  to-night,  Mr.  Ash  playing  the  Roman  Patriot,  and 
Mrs.  Wilkins  appearing  as  Tullia." 

The  purity  of  the  minds  of  the  reader  will  be 
happily  stirred  up  by  this  information  ;  especially  by 
the  consideration,  that  theaters  keep  pliant  women  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  young  gentry  of  the  land. 

"  Circus  in  Town  and  Country.  —  The  Railroad 
Circus  is  aptly  named  from  the  celerity  of  its  move- 
ments. After  traversing  the  whole  country  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  it  is  now  playing  to  multitudes 
on  the  fair  grounds,  under  a  huge  pavilion,  in  the  day 
time,  and  at  night  it  diffuses  its  rare  entertainments  to 
thousands  under  its  colossal  marquee  in  the  city.  Rosa 
Isabella,  Herr  Cuist,  and  Little  Willie  are  rare  geniuses, 
such  as  appear  but  once  in  a  century,  and  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  again  collected  in  one  circus." 

The  appearance  of  Rosa  ought  to  make  every  spec- 
tator think  of  pure  things.  Wonder  how  the  ladies 
would  stand  a  morning  visit  from  her  in  the  same 
costume.  Perhaps  the  place  materially  changes  the 
character  of  crime  and  error. 

"  Why  is  the  letter  F.  like  the  end  of  a  cow's  tail? 

Because  it's  the  end  of  beef." 

The  rising  generation  must  be  greatly  edified  by 
this  discovery. 

"  Sambo,  what  am  your  'pinion  ob  rats  ? 

Why,  I  tink  the  one  dat  has  de  shortest  tail  will  get 
into  the  hole  de  quickest." 
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This  will  teach  the  youthful  idea  how  to  shoot  at  the 
mark  of  sense  and  improvement. 

"Effects  of  Wrong  Spelling. — Not  long  since, 
a  gentleman,  then  a  chorister  of  a  certain  choir  in 
Vermont,  wrote  to  a  certain  publisher  in  Boston,  for 
a  copy  of  that  popular  singing  book,  entitled  '  The 
Ancient  Lyre.' 

"  In  his  communication,  he  used  the  following  lan- 
guage :  '  Please,  send  me  the  Ancient  Liar,  well 
bound.''  The  publisher,  in  answer  to  his  request, 
replied :  '  My  Dear  Sir  —  I  do  not  doubt  but  the 
devil  has  been,  and  still  is  in  Boston  ;  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  comply  with  your  request,  for  the  reason 
that  Boston  influence  is  so  strongly  in  his  favor,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  bind  him.'  " 

The  devil  is  not  confined  to  Boston,  Baltimore,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Orleans,  &c.  No,  no.  The  daily,  tri-weekly, 
and  weekly,  are  his  efficient  missionaries  —  corrupting 
every  avenue  of  society,  by  turning  attention  to  those 
places  where  his  games  are  well  played,  the  stakes 
being  the  souls  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Verily, 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  that  Christians  are  disposed  to  encourage 
them  by  patronage,  for  fear  of  hell  being  disappointed 
respecting  the  profits.  But,  as  it  is  fashionable  to  pay 
for  such  papers,  and  to  be  guided  by  their  recommenda- 
tions and  notices  of  places  of  crime,  vice,  and  folly, 
the  actors  must  submit,  with  the  best  grace  possible,  to 
present  and  future  consequences. 

Such  is  the  character  of  a  family  newspaper  —  a 
few  exceptions  being  admitted. 
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The  question  is,  how  should  Christian  families  act 
respecting  dangerous  papers  ?  Exclude  them,  as  if 
they  were  poisonous  snakes,  from  their  houses.  If 
some  fathers,  owing  to  the  character  of  their  business, 
should  be  compelled  to  take  them,  they  ought  to  keep 
them  far  removed  from  the  sight  of  their  children. 
We  might  as  well  undertake  to  drive  a  flock  of  sheep 
through  a  brier  patch,  without  losing  a  portion  of  the 
wool,  as  to  keep  youthful  minds  from  being  damaged 
by  the  perusal  of  such  papers. 

In  concluding,  we  observe,  that  every  Christian 
father  or  mother  ought  to  act  the  part  of  the  Pope  in 
excommunicating  certain  boohs  and  newspapers.  When 
the  heads  of  children  are  found  brim  full  of  ruinous 
thoughts,  their  acts  corresponding  therewith,  a  Yankee 
need  not  be  employed  to  guess.  A  Family  Newspaper 
will  account  for  all. 

But  a  thousand  tongues,  by  a  war  with  abused 
words,  will  oppose  our  view  of  the  matter  —  defending 
fashion  and  consequence,  of  which  we  have  a  strange 
exhibition  in  this  chapter.  A  thousand  tongues  !  Is 
not  vox  populi  sometimes  vox  diaboli  f  That  is  : 
"  The  voice  of  the  people  is  sometimes  the  voice  of  the 
devil." 

We  should  only  bow  to  the  voice  of  that  which  is 
true,  right,  and  proper.     This  should  be  the  motto  of 
all,  especially  of  professors  of  religion. 
12 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TEMPTATIONS    OF    CITY    LIFE    TO    YOUNG    MEN. 

"  A  city  is  a  battle-field  in  life's  campaign.  Skir- 
mishes with  evil,  and  hostile  encounters  are  inevitable 
everywhere ;  but  temptations  press  harder  and  with 
more  various  appliances  ;  and  the  warfare  of  human  life 
rises  to  its  intensest  moral  conflicts  in  a  large  community. 
There  virtue  is  maintained  only  through  conflicts  and 
victories.  If  triumphant,  you  will  look  back  upon  the 
first  adventures,  and  subsequent  temptations  and  hazards 
of  city  life,  as  a  soldier  returned  victorious  from  a  long 
campaign,  in  which  many  hard  battles  have  been  fought, 
and  many  noble  comrades  have  fallen  by  his  side  — 
himself  bearing  in  his  scars  evidences  of  desperate 
encounters  and  narrow  escapes.  When  rejoicing  in  the 
spoils  of  victory  —  reviewing  the  perils  and  sacrifices 
through  which  they  have  been  attained  —  you  may 
be  led  to  exclaim  with  Pyrrhus,  after  a  victory  over 
the  Romans  which  cost  him  the  flower  of  his  army  : 
6  Another  such  victory,  and  I  am  undone  !'  The  haz- 
ards to  mortal  life  were  not  greater  in  the  memorable 
battles  of  Trafalgar  or  Waterloo,  or  in  the  late  severe 
engagements  at  Palo  Alto,  Buena  Vista,  or  Cerro 
Gordo,  than  those  that  continually  beset  the  virtue  of 
young  men  seeking  their  home  and  fortune  in  cities. 
They  are  marked  like  battle  fields  and  the  march  of  a 
retreating  and  slaughtered  army,  by  the  traces  of  des- 
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perate  conflicts,  and  heaps  of  the  slain  and  the  dying. 
But,  girded  with  the  panoply  of  Christian  virtue,  you 
may  withstand  the  fiercest  assaults,  and  quench  the 
fiery  darts  of  temptation,  standing  erect  and  unscathed, 
where  multitudes  are  wounded  and  falling  around  you. 
A  city  is  the  most  stormy  and  dangerous  cape  that  is 
doubled  in  the  voyage  of  life :  it  is  swept  by  tempests, 
beset  with  sunken  reefs,  and  strewn  with  noble  wrecks 
of  youth  and  fortune  !  How  many  splendid  barks  here 
struggle  against  adverse  currents  and  winds,  waiting  for 
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some  auspicious  breeze  to  enable  them  to  turn  this  point 
and  make  their  destined  haven !  How  many  of  them 
will  be  wrecked  without  ever  entering  upon  any  new 
road  of  the  sea  !  How  various  the  fortunes  which  will 
attend  the  voyages  of  those  who  now  seem  moving  before 
prosperous  gales  !  Some  will  be  wrecked  on  remote 
shores,  or  sunk  in  distant  waters. 

But,  observing  the  lighthouses  that  gleam  over  the 
dark  waters,  and  point  out  the  safe  roads  of  the  sea ; 
marking  well  the  compass,  to  remind  you  of  the  course 
you  are  sailing  ;  searching  the  chart  for  hidden  rocks ; 
standing  off  from  perilous  shoals ;  steering  wide  of  reefs 
on  which  hang  shattered  wrecks  ;  running  in  upon  dan- 
gerous shores  with  ship  all  manned,  wheel  in  hand,  and 
lead  constantly  sounding ;  and  casting  your  anchor  when 
tempests  are  rising  —  you  will  outride  every  storm ; 
withstand  the  currents  that  would  hurry  you  into  the 
gulf-stream  of  sinful  pleasures,  and  the  eddies  that  would 
sink  you  in  the  deep  waters  of  infidelity  ;  escape  being 
borne  away  by  the  gusts  of  passion,  or  swallowed  up  in 
the  maelstrom  of  profligacy  and  ruin ;  and  make  safely 
and  prosperously  the  vovage  of  life. 

12 
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Life  in  a  city  is  the  most  dangerous  portion  of  its 
journey.     It  lies  through 


'  a  wildering  maze, 


Where  Sin  hath  tracked  ten  thousand  ways. 

Her  victims  to  ensnare  ; 
All  broad,  and  winding,  and  aslope, 
All  tempting  with  perfidious  hope, 

All  ending  in  despair !  '  — 

and  no  traveler  escapes  in  safety  without  vigilantly 
watching  against  the  perils  that  lurk  on  every  hand.  It 
is  swept  by  blasts  more  pestilent  than  the  sirocco,  more 
desolating  and  terrible  than  the  tornado.  A  pestiferous 
atmosphere  broods  over  it,  imperceptibly  enervating  the 
moral  sense ,  paling  the  cheek,  and  obstructing  the  respi- 
ration of  virtue.  It  is  like  some  ancient  road  lying 
through  marshy  regions,  where  whole  armies  have 
perished  in  concealed  bogs.  How  many  thousands  enter 
here  and  disappear,  leaving  no  memorials  to  implore 
the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh  over  the  ruin !  It  is  like 
a  mountain  pass,  where  bones  of  the  slain  lie  scattered 
around,  and  banditti  of  robbers  lurk  to  destroy  the 
unwary  traveler. 

But  even  from  the  dark  mazes  and  perilous  labyrinths 
of  a  modern  Sodom  — 

'  One  humble  path,  that  never  bends, 
Narrow,  and  rough,  and  steep  ascends'  — 

to  the  gates  of  paradise  —  the  path  of  safety,  success, 
and  eternal  life  !  Seek  that  path  while  yet  the  hope 
and  promise  of  youth  remain  : 

*  Come,  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  brightest, 
Thou  youthful  wanderer  in  a  flowery  maze  ; 

Come,  while  the  restless  heart  is  bounding  lightest, 
And  Joy's  pure  sunbeams  tremble  in  thy  ways ; 
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Come,  while  sweet  thoughts  like  summer  buds  infolding 
Waken  rich  feelings  in  the  careless  breast  — 

While  yet  thy  hand  the  ephemeral  wreath  is  holding, 
Come,  and  secure  interminable  rest. 

Soon  will  the  freshness  of  thy  days  be  over, 

And  thy  free  buoyancy  of  spirit  flown  5 
Pleasure  will  fold  her  wing —  and  friend  and  lover 

Will  to  the  embraces  of  the  worm  have  gone. 
They  that  now  bless  thee  will  have  passed  forever; 

Their  looks  of  kindness  will  he  lost  to  thee : 
Thou  wilt  need  balm  to  heal  thy  spirit's  fever, 

As  thy  sick  heart  broods  over  years  to  be ! 

Come,  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  glowing, 

Ere  the  dim  phantoms  thou  art  chasing,  die  — 
Ere  the  gay  spell  which  earth  is  round  thee  throwing, 

Eades  like  the  crimson  from  a  sun-set  sky. 
Life  is  but  shadows  —  save  a  promise  given 

Which  lights  up  sorrow  with  a  fadeless  ray : 
Oh.  touch  the  sceptre  —  win  a  hope  in  heaven ; 

Come,  turn  thy  spirit  from  the  world  away ! 

Then  will  the  crosses  of  this  brief  existence 

Seem  airy  nothings  to  thine  ardent  soul ; 
And,  shining  brightly  in  the  forward  distance 

Will  of  thy  patient  race  appear  the  goal. 
Home  of  the  weary  !  where  in  peace  reposing, 

The  spirit  lingers  in  unclouded  bliss, 
Though  o'er  its  dust  the  curtained  grave  is  closing, 

Who  would  not  early  choose  a  lot  like  this  1  " 

But,  does  not  fashion,  as  might  be  expected,  reign 
triumphantly  in  cities  ?  Yes  ;  and  their  deeds  of  crime, 
folly  and  wickedness,  constitute  the  consequence. 

You,  who  walk  forth  to  embrace  a  city  life,  take  care 
that  you  do  not  purchase  your  whistles  at  an  unredeem- 
able price.  A  voice  from  the  mighty  wreck  of  ruin 
cries  aloud  —  take  care  ! 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


ROWDYISM. 


Rowdyism  is  becoming  quite  fashionable  with  many. 
The  following  will  be  found  a  just  picture  of  the 
actors : 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  more  real  import- 
ance to  society  than  the  rapid  growth  of  ruffianism. 
This  brutish  vice  has  increased  in  extent,  and  become 
more  and  more  bold,  until  it  threatens  to  entirely 
subvert  good  order  and  overturn  the  whole  social 
fabric.  The  causes  to  which  the  increase  of  this 
peculiar  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  our  popu- 
lation is  to  be  attributed,  are  somewhat  problematical. 
We  have  enlarged  and  strengthened  our  police  forces  ; 
the  means  of  education  and  refinement  are  more 
generally  diffused,  and  intelligence  has  been  spread 
and  multiplied  on  all  sides,  by  the  aid  of  the  giant 
arm  of  steam.  These  advantages,  wyere  it  not  for  the 
stubborn  fact  itself,  would  seem  to  afford  an  indication 
of  a  decided  improvement  in  manners  and  morals. 
The  actual  condition  of  things  is  in  painful  contrast 
with  what  they  should  be.  Every  day  brings  to  light 
some  new  outrage  committed  by  young  men,  whose 
fierceness  of  disposition  and  entire  lack  of  all  regard 
for  the  amenities  of  life,  brand  them  as  wretches 
degraded  beneath  the  level  of  the  brute  beast.     Gangs 
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of  armed  ruffians  lie  in  wait  for  rival  individuals  or 
parties,  and  the  club,  the  knife,  the  pistol,  or  the 
spanner,  is  used  without  remorse,  and  with  a  vindic- 
tiveness  which  would  shame  the  fiercest  cruelties  of  an 
avenging  savage.  Women  oftentimes  fall  victims  to 
these  brutal  propensities  ;  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor 
condition  i3  regarded  ;  there  seems  to  be  a  lust  for 
blood  and  mischief,  and  the  solitary  victim  is  not  unfre- 
quently  surrounded  by  as  many  of  his  assailants  as  can 
plant  a  blow  upon  his  prostrate  body. 

"  Houses  are  set  on  fire  in  a  wanton  spirit  of  mis- 
chief, or  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  riot.  It 
matters  not  who  may  be  ruined  by  the  conflagration, 
or  what  loss  of  the  lives  of  women  and  their  little  ones 
it  may  involve  ;  the  fiendish  propensities  of  the  rowdy 
must  be  gratified,  let  it  cost  what  it  may  to  others. 
The  corners  of  the  streets  are  haunted  by  gangs  of 
vagabonds,  whose  uproarious  conduct  terrifies  timid 
people,  and  whose  profanity  and  obscenity  shock  and 
disgust  every  decent  person. 

"  Clubs  of  ruffians,  hailing  under  characteristic 
titles,  infest  certain  districts,  and  keep  their  vicinity 
in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  and  apprehension.  Row- 
dies swagger  about  in  public  places  and  in  public 
conveyances,  and  by  their  rudeness  not  only  insult 
peaceful  citizens,  but  frighten  them.  Remonstrance, 
it  is  well  known,  is  useless,  and  if  coercion  is  attempted, 
the  knife  or  the  slung  shot  soon  decides  the  contest. 
The  only  means  by  which  such  wretches  can  be  brought 
to  terms,  is  by  being  met  with  their  own  weapons.  The 
swaggering  bully  who  would  knock  down  and  trample 
upon  a  woman,  or  knife  an  unoffending  citizen,  skulks 
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in  abject  fear  from  the  revolver  of  the  police  officer. 
A  ruffian  is  almost  invariably  a  coward,  and  never 
strikes  except  at  an  advantage.  Chivalry  is  a  thing 
not  understood  among  them  ;  they  are  only  actuated 
by  selfish  brutality.  These  things,  although  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  our  city,  (Philadelphia,)  are  still 
more  common  in  other  cities  of  the  Union.  New  York 
is  notoriously  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect,  and  the 
rowdies  of  Baltimore  have  been  long  noted  for  their 
outlawry. 

"  We  visited  a  spot  on  the  Delaware,  below  the  city, 
within  a  few  days,  and  witnessed  a  characteristic  exhi- 
bition of  rowdyism.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  wrhen  the 
last  boat  was  about  leaving  for  the  city,  a  party  of 
half  a  dozen  drunken  rowdies  came  on  board,  singing 
and  yelling,  jostling  against  the  women,  and  crowding 
and  pushing  the  passengers.  Peaceable  persons  shrank 
back  in  alarm  and  disgust,  and  the  brutes  had  the  field 
to  themselves.  This  'bad  eminence'  soon  ended, how- 
ever. A  moment  before  the  boat  started,  a  larger 
party  of  still  more  consummate  ruffians  came  on  board. 
The  last  comers  were  young  men  whose  appearance 
indicated  their  true  stamp  —  clothing  disordered,  hair 
unkempt,  flushed  cheeks,  and  wild  look  and  demeanor, 
evidenced  intoxication,  while  their  burly  frames  and 
ruffianly  look  and  swagger,  too  surely  indicated  their 
character.  The  steamer  was  crowded,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  passengers  were  women  and  children 
who  were  terrified  at  the  conduct  of  the  drunken 
creatures  who  had  just  come  on  board.  We  confess 
to  a  large  share  of  the  uneasiness  ourselves,  as  we 
were  apprehensive  of  a  fight  between  the  two  gangs. 
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This  fear  was  groundless,  however,  for  the  first  party 
who  had  swaggered  among  peaceful  people,  insulting 
women  and  frightening  children,  slunk  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  when  their  masters  in  bully  prowess  came 
upon  the  field.  They  were  cowards,  of  course,  and 
the  ruffians  who  succeeded  them  in  their  bullying  do- 
minion, would  doubtless  have  become  equally  tame  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  force.  We  never  felt  so 
much  relieved  as  when  the  boat  touched  the  wharf,  and 
we  were  enabled  to  escape  from  the  proximity  of  such 
a  degraded  set. 

"  There  really  seems  to  be  some  bad  element  infused 
into  the  American  population,  which  is  now  developing 
itself.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  effect  of  the  mixture 
of  races,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But  the  cure 
of  the  mischief,  by  tracing  out  and  destroying  the 
cause,  is  a  problem  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
society  and  of  government.  The  arming  of  the  police 
has  been  tried,  and  although  operating  as  a  check,  it 
has  not  been  found  to  remedy  the  evil,  while  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  police  officers  has  been  found 
absolutely  requisite.  These  are  about  the  only  extra- 
ordinary means  which  have  been  taken  to  cure  the 
evil,  while  nothing  except  in  the  way  of  education  has 
been  done  as  a  preventive. 

"  We  think  the  mischief  may  be  traced  to  two  great 
causes.  First,  the  wide  spread  of  intemperance,  and 
the  great  readiness  with  which  the  young  and  weak, 
in  mind  and  principle,  may  obtain  liquor.  The  second 
great  cause  in  our  catalogue,  and  probably  first  in  its 
mischievous  tendencies,  is  the  existence  of  organizations 
which  establish  clans,  and  excite  a  spirit  of  partizan- 
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ship,  which  leads  to  excesses.  These  we  be/ieve  to  be 
the  principal  sources  of  the  great  evil ;  a  single  rowdy, 
particularly  if  he  is  sober,  is  a  comparatively  harmless 
creature  ;  but  put  him  in  company  with  a  score  of  his 
fellows,  make  him  half  drunk,  and  he  is  ready  for  riot, 
bloodshed,  or  arson.  Break  up  their  organizations  ; 
take  the  rum  bottle  from  them,  and  our  word  for  it, 
there  would  be  fewer  disgraceful  crimes  to  record. 
There  are  minor  causes  which  operate  to  produce  the 
sad  result,  but  the  two  we  have  named  are  of  para- 
mount importance. 

"  The  readiness  with  which  scoundrels  escape  the 
meshes  of  the  law ;  the  mawkish  sympathy  for  con- 
victed felons,  and  the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power, 
are,  as  it  were,  expost  facto  aids  and  assistants  to  the 
spread  of  ruffianism.  Stringent  laws,  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, would  do  much  toward  checking  the  tide  of 
anarchy  which  is  overruning  the  land.  Few  scoundrels 
commit  crime  with  the  certainty  of  merited  punishment 
staring  them  in  the  face." 

Why  should  the  guilty  complain  ?  It  is  fashionable 
to  get  married,  fashionable  to  desire  a  large  progeny, 
fashionable  to  raise  them  like  wild  beasts,  fashionable 
to  buy  them  knives  and  pistols,  and  fashionable  to  speak 
of  cutting  the  throats  of  beings  for  whom  Christ  died. 
He  who  would  expect  a  better  state  of  things  under 
such  circumstances,  ought  to  be  numbered  with 
Solomon's  fool,  who  was  without  understanding. 

Oh,  the  consequence  !  Jails  and  penitentiaries,  and 
even  hell  itself,  may  each  and  all  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing the  exclamation  engraved  on  their  doors  —  Oh,  the 
consequence ! 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

INTOXICATING     DRINK. 

"  Intoxicating  drink,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  has,  in  ten  years  in  the 
United  States,  worked  out  the  following  results  : 

"  1.  It  has  cost  the  nation  a  direct  expense  of  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars, 

2.  It  has  cost  the  nation  an  indirect  expense  of  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

3.  It  has  destroyed  three  hundred  thousand  lives. 

4.  It  has  sent  one  hundred  thousand  children  to  the 
poor  house. 

5.  It  has  consigned  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  to  the  jails  and  penitentiaries. 

6.  It  has  made  at  least  one  thousand  maniacs. 

7.  It  has  instigated  to  the  commission  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  murders. 

8.  It  has  caused  two  thousand  persons  to  commit 
suicide. 

9.  It  has  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed  property  to 
the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

10.  It  has  made  two  hundred  thousand  widows,  and 
one  million  of  orphan  children. 

All  this  in  ten  years,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
ignorance,  vicious  habits,  and  sufferings  —  impossible 
to  be  estimated  —  that  will  throw  their  dark  shadows 
forward  for  years  to  come,  threatening  the  stability  of 
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our  political  and  religious  institutions,  beside  destroying 
the  souls  of  countless  numbers. " 

The  darkness  of  the  picture  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  following  illustration :  A  company  of  individuals 
unite     themselves  together  in  a  mutual  benefit  society. 

44  The  blacksmith  comes,  and  says : 

4  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  your 
association.' 

4  Well,  what  can  you  do  ?  ' 

4  Oh,  I  can  shoe  your  horses,  iron  your  carriages, 
and  make  all  kinds  of  implements.' 

4  Very  well,  come  in,  Mr.  Blacksmith.' 

The  mason  applies  for  admission  into  the  society. 

4  And  what  can  you  do,  sir  ? ' 

4  Oh,  I  can  build  your  barns  and  houses,  stables  and 
bridges.' 

4  Very  well,  come  in  ;  we  can't  do  without  you.' 

Along  comes  the  shoemaker,  and  says : 

4 1  wish  to  become  a  member  of  your  society.' 

4  Well,  what  can  you  do  ?  ' 

4 1  can  make  boots  and  shoes  for  you.' 

6  Come  in,  Mr.  Shoemaker  ;  we  must  have  you.' 

So  in  turn  apply  all  the  different  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, till  lastly  an  individual  comes  and  wants  to 
become  a  member. 

*  And  what  are  you  ? ' 

4 1  am  a  rumseller.' 

4  A  rumseller  !     And  what  can  you  do?' 

4 1  can  build  jails,  and  prisons,  and  poor  houses.' 

4  And  is  that  all  ?  ' 

'No;  I  can  fill  your  jails  with  criminals,  your  prisons 
with  convicts,  and  your  poor-houses  with  paupers.' 
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c  And  what  else  can  you  do  ? ' 

i  I  can  bring  the  gray  hairs  of  the  aged  to  the  grave 
with  sorrow,  I  can  break  the  heart  of  the  wife,  and 
blast  the  prospects  of  the  friends  of  talent,  and  fill  your 
land  with  more  than  the  plagues  of  Egypt.' 

1  Is  that  all  you  can  do  ?  ' 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  cries  the  rumseller,  '  is  not  that 
enough  ? ' " 

The  engraving,  here  given,  will  show  the  eye  the  prac- 
tical avocation  of  the  retailer  of  intoxicating  drink. 

His  creed  is :  "I  care  not  who  wants,  so  my  pot 
boils  brown."  Ruin  and  death  are  in  his  hands.  The 
wife  cries  out,  "  do  not  give  my  husband  anything  to 
to  drink."  He  responds  by  act,  "  that  would  not  pay 
my  house-rent."  The  tear  of  the  sister  exclaims,  "  for 
the  sake  of  pity,  do  not  sell  my  brother  any  liquor." 
He  heeds  her  not,  but  hands  the  brother  the  bottle. 

The  enormous  sum  of  $25,000,000  is  annually 
expended  in  London  for  intoxicating  drinks  ;  and  if 
the  sum  annually  expended  in  the  British  islands  for 
alcoholic  drinks  was  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt,  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
liquidated  in  two  years. 

New  York  city  "  receives,  $50,000  a  year  in  return 
for  licenses  to  sell  liquor  by  the  glass,  and  spends 
$1,000,000  in  consequence  of  the  traffic,  indepen- 
dently of  the  tremendous  moral  evils  resulting." 

After  all,  however,  it  is  fashionable  to  advocate  the 
right  to  sell  the  cup  of  death  —  fashionable  to  speak 
of  temperate  drinking  —  fashionable  to  patronise  the 
brandy  or  wine  bottle  at  the  social  party.  Need  we 
then  be  surprised  at  the  consequence  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

LYING,    NOVEL-READING,    DRESSING,    AND    EATING. 

A  certain  young  lady  of  one  of  our  Western  States, 
about  two  years  ago,  suggested  to  the  young  women  of 

the  city  of ,  thinking  herself  entitled  to  the  honor  of 

being  a  leader  in  fashion's  ways,  the  advantage  and 
propriety  of  receiving  at  stated  hours  such  and  such 
young  men  —  at  which  time  the  servants  were  to  be  on 
the  look  out,  so  as  to  say  to  all  others,  "  Miss  C.  or  Miss 
B.,  is  not  within."  This  is  a  very  bad  precedent  — 
a  deplorable  position  for  a  young  woman  or  an  aged 
woman  to  assume  ;  for  nothing  can  atone  for  the  want  of 
truth  in  the  bosom  of  woman ;  without  which  beauty  is 
ungraceful,  mannerism  contemptible  —  a  fine  form  but 
as  the  poppy,  and  the  heart  a  deadly  upas.  This  is 
what  we  call  fashionable  lying. 

We  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  convening  the 
idea,  that  the  principle  involved  in  what  precedes  is  but 
a  thing  of  yesterday.  It  has  been  long  known  in  fash- 
ionable society.  In  a  word,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
into  its  origin  and  history,  we  would  say,  that  it  is  now 
as  popular  as  nonsense  among  the  Creoles  of  Orleans, 
or  the  plates  in  "  Graham's  monthly  among  farmers' 
daughters."  We  would  as  soon  undertake  to  hunt  up 
some  account  of  the  needle  with  which  Eve  made  her 
first  dress,  as  to  find  one  hundred  ladies,  in  high  life, 
totally  disconnected  from  the  custom  which  has  been 
founded  on  it. 
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Nor  is  this  all ;  you  can  easily  find  a  young  lady,  who 
calls  herself  a  member  of  the  church,  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  the  day  before  her  marriage  to  Mr.  A.  : 
u  I  am  not  engaged  to  him,  nor  to  any  one.  I  never 
intend  to  marry. "  *  It  would  seem  that  marriage  is  so 
scandalous  a  matter,  that  a  modest  lady  ought  to  feel 
ashamed  of  it.  How  fashion  infuses  false  notions  into 
the  brains  of  modesty !  How  decidedly  vulgar  and 
immodest  to  remain  silent,  or  to  tell  the  truth  when  going 
to  get  married  !  Would  not  Rebecca  have  gone  into 
a  fainting  fit  at  the  idea  of  letting  the  servant  of  father 
Abraham  know  anything  respecting  her  relation  to  Isaac, 
his  young  master?  But  we  forbear,  hoping  that  the  one 
who  may  be  guilty  will  confess  her  sin  to  the  author  of  all 
truth,  and  the  opposer  of  every  form  of  falsehood,  before 
appearing  on  her  knees  to  say:  "  Our  Father,"  &c. 

Even  some  married  women,  who  profess  to  live  godly, 
occasionally  say  :  "  Betty,  go  and  say  I  am  not  within. " 

It  is  the  custom  of  a  certain  country  to  blacken  the 
door,  "  when  an  inmate  is  known  to  tell  an  untruth." 
This  is  an  admirable  mode  of  punishment.  What  a 
number  of  doors  would  show  black  spots  in  our  towns 
and  cities,  were  we  to  act  on  a  similar  principle  ! 

Well  may  we  here  exclaim : 

"  111  fares  the  land  where  hastening  ill  betrays 
That  vice  accumulates,  and  truth  decays ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  truthful  woman,  our  country's  pride, 
If  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied  !  " 

*  There  are  men,  and  women  too,  who  try  to  defend  the  policyv 
appealing  to  a  feeling  of  delicacy.  Our  reply  to  this  is :  "  Tho 
Devil,  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  is  highly  pleased  with  the  defence." 
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One  of  our  best  writers  thus  speaks  on  this  subject : 
"  Not  at  home. — A  pretty  excuse  this  to  get  rid  of  an 
unwelcome  visitor !  What  a  crooked  path  is  this  to  the 
point  aimed  at !  A  lady  is  very  busy  —  perhaps  she 
has  a  mantua-maker  with  her  —  she  cannot  spare  fifteen 
minutes  to  see  a  friend ;  or  she  has  not  on  the  particular 
dress  in  which  her  pride  will  be  gratified ;  or,  in  short, 
she  is  lolling  on  her  sofa,  and  cannot  take  the  pains  of 
going  down  stairs ;  she  directs  her  servant  to  tell  all 
visitors  she  is  not  at  home.  Mighty  genteel,  truly  !  A 
Lie  ! !  Yes,  a  plumper,  to  do  that  which  honest  truth 
would  do  with  half  the  trouble. 

*  But  it  is  fashionable  ;  it  is  customary  to  tell  such  lies ; 
there  is  no  harm  in  complying  with  fashion !' 

Pray,  madam,  is  there  no  danger  to  yourself  in  in- 
dulging insincerity  ?  May  not  practice  grow  into  habit, 
and  lead  you  astray  ?  Are  you  not  teaching  your 
servants  and  children  dangerous  lessons  ? 

6  Oh,  as  to  that,  we  may  risk  it ;  it  is  the  fashion  ;  it 
is  well  understood ;  there  is  no  deception  in  it ;  every 
body  knows  what  is  meant ! ' 

Well,  if  every  body  knows  what  is  meant,  you  may  as 
well  tell  them,  the  blunt  truth  at  once. 

'  Oh  no,  that  would  not  do,  it  would  be  so  monstrous 
vulgar  to  speak  the  truth  ;  why,  the  whole  town  would 
laugh  at  us  !  It  won't  do  ;  but  in  an  evasion  there  seems 
to  be  something  so  delicate,  so  polite,  so  well  bred,  so 
fashionable,  that  nothing  suits  so  well.  Sincerity  !  Bless 
me,  what  an  outlandish  thing  is  that !  Sincerity,  ha !  a 
coarse  commodity  that  is  only  fit  for  a  log-house.' 

Pray,  why  is  it  not  easy  to  make  it  polite,  and  gen- 
teel, and  delicate,  and   well-bred,  to  tell   the  truth? 
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Suppose  the  servant  should  be  instructed  to  say  ;  Mr. 

A  > ,  or  Mrs.  D ,  is  very  much  engaged,  but 

will  be  happy  to  see  you  at  another  time/  A  little 
practice  would  make  it  light  and  easy  on  the  fashion- 
able world.  But  that  tyrant,  custom,  how  shall  we  break 
its  chains  ?  " 

It  is  said :  "  A  very  good  lady  in  Boston  had  in  her 
employment  a  young  man  from  the  country.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  instructed  to  inform  any  company  that 

might  ring  at  the  door,  that  Mrs. was  not  at  home. 

One  day  John  so  replied,  for  this  was  his  name,  to  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  lady,  who  at  once  went  away, 
leaving  her  card,  and  promising  to  call  again.     As  the 

card  was  handed  to  Mrs. ,  she  said  :  '  John,  what 

did  you  say  to  that  lady? '  '  I  told  her  you  were  not  at 
home.'  *  Well,  1  hope  you  did  not  laugh.'  ;  Oh  no, 
ma'am,  I  never  laugh  when  I  tell  a  lie.' 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  word  good  is  used 
in  speaking  of  the  lady  of  Boston.  The  term  is  misap- 
plied. Would  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman,  whether 
young  or  old,  teach  a  servant  to  tell  a  lie  ?     No  —  no ! 

But  let  us  see  whether  this  thing  of  causing  a  servant 

tosay:"MissA ,Mrs.  D ,  or  Mr.  G is 

not  at  home,"  when  at  home,  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
falsehood.  Noah  Webster,  the  great  expounder  and 
corrector  of  our  language,  says  :  "  It  is  willful  deceit 
that  makes  a.  lie.  A  man  may  act  a  lie,  as  by  pointing 
his  finger  in  a  wrong  direction,  when  a  traveler  inquires 
of  him  the  way.'7  This  is  a  plain,  unmistakable  expo- 
sition. Willful  deceit.  Just  think  of  it  —  a  man  stands 
at  the  door,  rings  the  bell,  asks  the  servant  is  Miss  A 
at  home,  and  receives  this  answer,  "no"  —  and  she  at 
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home,  sound  in  eye,  nose,  cheek,  head  and  limb.  No 
deception  here. 

Not  only  is  this  a  full  grown  lie,  but  a  very  ridiculous 
one.  In  short,  there  are  lying  looks,  and  lying  winks,  as 
well  as  lying  words ;  lying  smiles,  lying  signs.,  and  a 
lying  silence. 

To  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  we  would  most 
respectfully  and  kindly  say,  abandon  the  contemptible 
practice  against  which  we  have  spoken  so  freely.  If 
liars  (see  Rev.  xxii,  15)  must  be  excluded  from  the 
home  of  the  blessed,  without  a  thorough  and  timely 
repentance  —  ought  not  all  to  give  a  truthful  direction 
to  their  tongues  ?  Were  not  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
struck  with  death  for  telling  a  falsehood,  not  a  whit 
worse  than  the  ones  above  noticed  ?  See  fifth  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Let  this  be  distinctly 
remembered,  when  the  bell  rings,  or  the  servant  moves 
to  respond  to  the  inquiry  of  the  visitor. 

Novel  Reading.  —  Beatie,  in  his  moral  science,  says  i 
"  To  contract  a  habit  of  reading  romance  is  extremely 
dangerous.  They,  who  do  so,  lose  all  relish  for  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  other  useful  knowledge  - —  acquire 
a  superficial  and  frivolous  way  of  thinking,  and  never 
fail  to  form  false  notions  of  life,  which  come  to  be  hurtful 
to  young  people,  when  they  go  out  into  the  world." 

A  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  injury  another  received 
by  reading  Walter  Scott's  novels,  observed:  "He  will 
not  get  over  it  for  months,  and  perhaps  not  even  for  a 
year."  The  distinguished  Professor  Stuart  replied: 
44  No,  nor  to  all  eternity." 

Novels  being,  generally  speaking,  but  bundles  of 
decorated  lies,  the  heart  is  thereby  corrupted,  and  the 
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head  oonverted  into  a  museum  of  fanciful  thoughts,  and 
ridiculous  notions.  In  a  word,  the  novel-reading  lady 
is  about  as  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  proper  duties 
of  life  as  a  monkey  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  toy 
shop.  To  read  novels,  would  make  a  fool  of  an  angel. 
Such  is  our  opinion  respecting  the  consequence  of 
novel-reading. 

Dressing.  —  Miss  Cox,  speaking  of  the  extreme  into 
which  her  sex  run  in  dressing,  says  :  "  The  passion  for 
personal  decoration  is,  alas,  too  widely  diffused  over  our 
whole  country,  and  is  everywhere  leading  to  the  most 
fatal  results.*  It  is  the  great  Moloch  of  American 
females ;  and  the  devotees  of  this  idol  are  to  be  found 
in  every  stage  of  society.  Among  the  poor,  it  fre- 
quently lures  its  victims  to  the  paths  of  infamy,  and 
leaves  them  to  reap  the  bitter  wages  of  their  sin, 
through  an  old  age  of  disease  and  squalid  poverty,  or 
carries  them  to  an  untimely  grave.  On  this  account, 
if  no  other,  it  behooves  American  females,  who  occupy 
the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and,  especially,  such  as 
are  professing  Christians,  to  set  an  example  of  modera- 
tion and  simplicity  in  attire.  Foreigners  are  almost 
universally  struck  with  the  gaudy  appearance  made  by 
our  ladies  of  fashion,  in  the  streets  and  public  prome- 
nades of  our  large  cities.  English  ladies  of  rank 
would  consider  it  not  exactly  comme  il  faut  (as  it 
should  be)  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  their  metropolis, 

*  A  crop  that  is  generally  sown  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five ; 
the  harvest  generally  sets  in  about  ten  years  after,  and  is  commonly 
found  to  consist  of  a  broken  constitution,  two  weak  legs,  a  bad 
cotigh,  and  a  trunk  —  filled  with  small  vials  and  medical  pre- 
parations. 
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attired  like  the  fair  perambulators  of  Broadway  and 
Chestnut  street.  Especially,  are  the  eyes  of  foreigners 
struck  with  the  female  members  of  our  city  churches. 
4 1  should  take  your  church  for  a  theater,  were  I  to 
judge  by  the  dress  of  the  ladies,'  was  the  remark  made 
by  an  English  gentleman,  after  leaving  a  fashionable 
congregation  of  Philadelphia." 

He  might  well  take  one  of  our  fashionable  churches 
for  a  theater.  In  dress,  so  far  as  naked  arms,  naked 
necks,  and  a  little  below,  are  concerned,  our  women  of 
fashion  and  their  imitators,  fully  come  up  to  the  appear- 
ance of  attendants  at  the  theater.  The  widow  and  the 
young  woman  alike  look  behind,  and  around,  as  if  to 
attract  attention,  or  to  look  at  those  who  are  laboring 
to  command  looks.  It  would  seem,  that  they  are 
not  apprised  that  such  conduct,  in  some  places,  is 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  females  who  are  not  very  par- 
ticular respecting  their  character.  Owing  to  this 
fact,  we  exceedingly  hate  the  practice,  and  fondly  hope 
we  shall  never  see  a  woman  of  our  particular  regard 
guilty  of  it. 

Show  us  a  great  lover  of  dress,  and  we  shall 
have  one  whose  head  would  not  bear  even  a  slight 
examination.  Respecting  dress,  every  lady  ought 
to  adopt  the  creed  of  Crates,  when  he  threw  his 
gold  into  the  sea,  saying :  "  Ego  perdam  te  ne  te 
per  das  me ; "  that  is,  I  will  destroy  you  lest  you 
destroy  me. 

We  shall  now  present  a  noble  motive  of  action  — 
that  of  public  good ;  the  motive  by  which  Queen 
Esther  was  influenced,  when  she  said,  making  her  act 
correspond  therewith :  "  If  I  perish,  I  perish  ;  for  how 
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can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  which  shall  come  upon 
my  people  ?  "  .  What  an  evil  will  fall  upon  the  poorer 
classes  in  these  lands,  unless  those  who  walk  in  high 
places  change  the  character  of  their  policy  at  home 
and  abroad.  Their  example  now  is  ruining  thousands. 
A  reference  to  the  frog  trying  to  make  himself  as  big 
as  the  ox,  will  at  once  bring  forth  the  fullness  of  our 
meaning.  If  fashionable  animals  can  so  manage,  as  to 
keep  poor  frogs  from  bursting,  ought  they  not,  acting 
on  a  principle  of  mercy,  to  do  so  ?  Sense,  however, 
would  be  at  a  loss,  were  it  set  apart  to  give  a  prize  for 
superlative  folly,  to  decide  between  the  imitators  and 
the  imitated. 

Our  fashionable  ladies  will  please  permit  us  to  intro- 
duce them  to  a  few  fashionably  dressed  gentlemen,  as 
exhibited  in  the    preceding  engraving. 

"  Ladies,  this  is  Dr.  A,  Major  B,  and  General  C." 

Now,  if  ladies  are  at  liberty  to  appear  half  naked  — 
the  sight  being  exactly  in  accordance  with  refinement 
and  fashion,  surely,  "  perfect  exquisites  "  are  equally 
at  liberty  to  indulge  a  similar  taste,  and  the  sight  must 
be  admired  by  all  lovers  of  .fashionable  ways. 

In  plain  English,  if  ladies  have  a  right  to  appear  so, 
have  not  men  a  right  to  appear  so  ?  If  such  an 
appearance  be  beautiful  in  women,  must  it  not  be 
beautiful  in  men  ? 

To  fashionable  gentlemen,  we  would,  therefore,  say, 
spur  your  taste,  or  you  will  soon  be  liable  to  be 
charged  with  "  old  fogyism."  Would  you  wish  to 
know  what  to  do  ?  Send  instructions  to  the  tailors  to 
make  all  your  "  party  wearibles "  according  to  the 
plan  of  this  engraving  ;  and  when  you  appear  in  the 
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rooms  or  halls  of  fashion,  the  ladies  will  exclaim : 
"  How  much  prettier  they  look,  than  they  would,  if 
in  full  dresses !  "  How  thankful  you  ought  to  be  for 
the  suggestion !  Just  think  of  the  pleasure  you  will 
then  have  in  dancing  jiggeree  polka,  the  waltz,  and  the 
schottisch  !     What  a  display  of  nature's  own  work  ! 

Jack,  you  know  how  nervous  we  become  occasionally ; 
please,  hand  us  a  drink  of  u  cool  water."  Try  this, 
gentlemen,  and  our  word  for  it,  that  the  taste  of  ladies 
will  soon  become  as  sick  of  naked  arms,  naked  necks, 
and  a  little  more,  as  the  stomach  of  a  sick  man  at  the 
appearance  of  pills  made  of  a  mixture  of  calomel, 
lobelia,  and  antimonial  wine. 

Hating.  —  Birds,  horses,  lions,  raccoons,  and  opos- 
sums, moved  by  a  law  of  nature,  eat  when  hungry, 
totally  irrespective  of  hours.  How  vulgar !  What  a 
pity  to  see  them  so  unfashionable  !  "  Do  you  mean," 
says  a  startled  one,  "  to  compare  fashionable  people, 
in  their  way  of  eating,  to  animals."  We  do  not ;  for 
we  have  ever  felt,  in  hours  of  reflection,  that  he  who 
would  say,  u  that  drunkard  is  as  bad  as  a  beast," 
ought  to  be  tried  for  a  libel.  The  beast  is  greatly 
slandered  by  the  declaration ;  but  as  we  are  without 
courts  to  do  justice  in  such  a  case,  we  must  pause  with 
the  mere  statement  of  the  fact.  Animals  submit  to 
the  law  of  nature  ;  but  fashionable  people  refuse  to  be 
so  guided,  ever  yielding  to  the  whirls  of  fashion,  In 
consequence  of  this,  you  may  see  a  young  lady,  or  a 
young  gentleman,  in  one  of  the  Northern  cities,  or  at 
a  fashionable  resort,  from  the  West  or  the  South,  very 
anxious  to  know  "  the  most  fashionable  dining  hour." 
Hunger  may  pinch,  but  fashion  gives  courage  to  tho 
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stomach,  and  bids  it  to  look  out  for  bell-sounds  at 
"  five  in  the  afternoon."  A  young  man  secures  a  seat 
for  himself  and  lady  —  a  young  one,  of  course  —  and 
thereon  places  cards,  which  show,  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  special  doings  of  fashion,  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  "  hands  off."  Why  not  dine  at  "  two,  or 
three  ?"  The  answer  is  :  ci  Because  the  most  fashion- 
able hour  is  five."*  This  will  show  the  reader  how 
eating  and  fashion  get  along. 

An  editor,  speaking  of  a  new  work,  says  :  "  We 
have  received  a  book  entitled,  Arabella  —  a  Tale  of 
Tenderness.  The  author  is  a  fool."  Well  may  we 
exclaim,  looking  at  what  precedes,  fashion  is  a  fool ! 

Such  are  our  views  respecting  lying,  novel-reading, 
dressing,  and  eating.  Fashion,  however,  approves  the 
whole  of  that  which  we  oppose,  and  merrily  laughs 
over  the  consequence. 

*  Sightseeing.  —  This  occasionally  costs  too  much.  "It  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  four  millions  of  dollars  were  spent  last  summer 
by  Southerners  at  the  North  (1853)  on  sight-seeing,  and  in  hunt- 
ing pleasure."  Well,  did  they  not  see  that  the  most  fashionable 
people  dined  at  five  o'clock  in  the  New  York  hotels  1  There  is  one 
thing  to  us  certain,  that  there  was  but  little  proportion  between  the 
pleasure  and  the  cost.  Baxter,  we  think,  presents  the  world  with 
this  statement:  "  One  sheep,  on  going  over  a  bridge,  leaped  into  the 
water,  and  all  the  rest  followed,  influenced  by  the  love  of  imitation." 
Here,  without  doubt,  we  have  a  fine  illustration  of  the  main  body 
of  fashionists  and  sight-lovers.  To  us,  there  is  something  decidedly 
sheepish  in  the  face  of  the  whole  matter. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


A     FANCY    BALL. 


In  former  times  women  were  not  permitted  to  unite 
with  men  in  the  dance.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
nations.  The  dance  then,  whether  we  refer  to  the  Jews 
or  to  the  heathens,  was  of  a  religious  character.  Those 
who  refer  to  the  Bible  or  to  the  writings  of  heathens 
for  justifying  proof  of  the  present  system  of  dancing, 
only  betray  their  own  stupidity,  folly,  and  ignorance. 
The  custom  of  men  dancing  with  women,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  precedes,  which  cannot  be  contradicted, 
is  but  a  thing  of  yesterday  —  a  foul  spot  in  the  records 
of  modern  inventions. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge,  will  show  the  reader  that  our 
position  is  founded  on  the  impartial  testimony  of  his- 
tory :  "In  the  oriental  dances,  in  which  the  women 
engage  by  themselves,  the  lady  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  company  takes  the  lead,  and  is  followed  by  her 
companions,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings 
make  up  the  chorus.  The  tunes  are  extremely  gay, 
and  lively,  yet  with  something  in  them  wonderfully  soft. 
The  steps  are  varied,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  her 
who  leads  the  dance,  but  always  in  exact  time.  This 
statement  may  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
dance,,  which  the  women  of  Israel  performed  under  the 
direction  of  Miriam,  on   the   banks  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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The  phophetess,  we  are  told,  took  a  timbrel  in  her 
hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  after,  with  timbrels 
and  dances.  She  led  the  dance,  while  they  imitated 
her  steps,  which  were  not  conducted  according  to  a 
set,  well-known  form,  as  in  this  county,  (America,) 
but  extemporaneously.  The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Harmer 
is  extremely  probable,  that  David  did  not  dance  alone 
before  the  Lord,  when  he  brought  up  the  ark,  but,  as 
being  the  highest  in  rank,  and  more  skillful  than  any 
of  the  people,  he  led  the  religious  dance  of  the  men. 

"  A  Time  to  Dance. — Eccles.  iii,  4.  On  this 
passage  an  ingenious  writer  inquires  :  1.  What  is 
the  right  time  ?  2.  Is  the  text  a  command,  permis- 
sion, or  declaration  ?  3.  What  kind  of  dancing  does 
the  text  intend  ?  To  avoid  mistake,  I  have  consulted, 
every  passage  in  the  Bible.  The  most  important  are-, 
Ex.  xv,  20 ;  Judg.  xi,  34 ;  xxi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6  ; 
2  Sam.  vi,  14  -  20  ;  Ps.  cxlix,  3  ;  xxx,  11  ;  Jer.  xxxi, 
4  ;  Matt,  xi,  17  ;  xiv,  6  ;  Luke  xv,  25  ;  Job.  xxi,  11. 
From  all  of  which  it  appears,  1.  That  dancing  was  a 
religious  aet ;  both  in  true,  and  also  in  idol  worship. 
2.  That  it  was  practiced  exclusively  on  joyful  occasions, 
such  as  national  festivals  or  great  victories.  3.  That 
it  was  performed  on  such  great  occasions  only  by  one 
of  the  sexes.  4.  That  it  was  performed  usually  in  the 
daytime  —  in  the  open  air  —  in  highways,  fields,  and 
groves.  5.  That  men,  who  perverted  dancing  from 
a  sacred  use  to  purposes  of  amusement,  were  deemed 
infamous.  6.  That  no  instances  of  dancing  are  found 
upon  record  in  the  Bible,  in  which  the  two  sexes 
united  in  the  exercise,  either  as  an  act  of  worship  or 
amusement.     Lastly,  that  there  are  no  instances  upon 
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record  in  the  Bible  of  social  dancing  for  amusement, 
except  that  of  the  '  vain  fellows '  void  of  shame, 
alluded  to  by  Michal ;  of  the  irreligious  families 
described  by  Job,  which  produced  increased  impiety, 
and  ended  in  destruction ;  and  of  Herodias,  which 
terminated  in  the  rash  vow  of  Herod,  and  the  murder 
of  John  the  Baptist." 

Ladies,  what  do  you  think  of  the  encouragment  of 
the  past  for  the  whirl  and  the  hug,  to  which  you  so 
gracefully  and  modestly  submit  ?  Let  us  have  the 
answer  the  next  day  you  go  forth  to  visit,  and  to 
expatiate  on  the  exhilarating  waltz.  Of  course,  we 
shall  have  it  on  a  beautiful  card,  just  drawn  out  of  a 
costly  silver,  gold,  or  pearl  case  —  even  if  the  circum- 
stances of  "  my  dear  husband  "  should  be  remarkably 
sickly.     "  Who's  hit  ?  " 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  however,  a  qualification  for  a 
fancy  ball  is  decidedly  the  leading  object  of  the  youth 
of  the  age  Mrs.  Johnston  thus  speaks  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Harrison :  "  Your  daughters  cannot  be 
belles  without  learning  to  dance ; "  that  is,  cannot 
expect  to  be  occasionally  hugged  by  a  select  number 
of  bewhiskered  dandies  —  bewhiskered  dandies,  whose 
virtues  are  God-like  —  bewhiskered  dandies,  who 
heartily  hate  those  who  would  revel  over  the  prostration 
of  virtue,  and  run  in  the  ways  of  the  most  damnable 
licentiousness.  Little  girls,  in  order  to  be  duly  and 
well  qualified  for  this,  are  sent  to  a  dancing  school. 
Here,  however,  a  small  question  arises,  who,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  dancing-master  ?  A  man  without 
piety,  morals,  and  polite  attainments.  His  useful 
pretensions    may  be   thus   stated :    he  knows  how  to 
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scrape  the  dried  guts  of  an  animal  with  a  portion 
of  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  to  scream  out  for  hours : 
"  Right,  turn,  whirl  and  hug  ;  right,  turn,  whirl  and 
hug."  This  is  a  literal  version  of  the  whole  matter. 
He  can  swear  with  the  swearer,  drink  with  the  drinker, 
and  visit  forbidden  places  with  the  daring  transgressor. 
There  are,  as  above  faintly  intimated,  a  few  exceptions ; 
yet,  we  must  be  permitted  to  ask,  who  has  ever  met 
with  the  first  dancing-master  noted  for  his  morality, 
virtue,*  and  piety  ?  And  this  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  this  age  must  be  sent  in  order 
to  be  accomplished  for  a  fancy  ball ! 

*  In  the  city  of ,  State  of ,  we  once  delivered  an 

address,  in  which  we  exposed  the  characters  of  dancing  masters. 
One  of  them  was  present,  who,  on  the  following  day,  declared,  that 
our  representations  were  libels  on  the  profession.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  afterward,  however,  the  news  reached  the  city,  that  the  young- 
est of  three,  we  mean  a  baby,  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  of  his,  a  girl  only 
a  little  way  in  her  teens,  in  an  adjoining  town,  would  soon  appear  as 
a  living  witness  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  charge.  He,  deeming  a 
retreat  from  the  city  the  best  policy,  departed  for  some  point 
unknown,  to  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  for  a  fancy  ball. 

A  dancing-master,  in  the  State  of ,  having  his  own  wife,  so 

managed  as  to  get  the  consent  of  one  of  his  pupils  to  run  away  with 
him.      The  whole  plan,  however,  finally  failed.     He  then  went  to  the 

State  of ,  where  he  now  resides ;  and  by  the  power  of  music, 

or  something  of  a   similar  nature,  he  succeeded  in  getting  elected 

to  of  the  State.     In   his   new  calling,  by  way  of  showing 

the  world  what  a  dancing-master  can  do,  he  courted  the   daughter 

of ,  and  married  her.     His  first  wife  is  now  in  the  State  where 

he  originally  flourished. 

The  British  Mail  states,  "  that  the  wife  of  a  musician,  in  Glasgow, 
eloped  with  a  foreign  flute-player."  He  charmed  her,  we  presume, 
with  the  winning  power  of  music.  Surely,  itinerant  musicians  and 
dancing-masters  are  a  pious  set  —  worthy  of  having  wives  and 
daughters  entrusted  to  their  dictation  and  care  ! 

These  are  but  a  sample  of  what  could  be  given. 

14 
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The  mother,  who  feels  that  she  must  put  her  children 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  scamp,  to  have  them  taught 
politeness,  ought  to  be  told  that  she  is  very  unfit  to  be 
a  mother.  And  the  man,  that  would  marry  a  lady  of 
this  stamp,  ought  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  of 
sensible  women,  and  sentenced  to  nurse  his  offspring, 
to  wash  their  dresses,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  sup, 
drink,  talk,  walk,  wipe  their  mouths,  and  blow  their 
noses.  If  this  should  not  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
punishment,  we  would  then  suggest  the  application  of 
the  punishment  which  Elizabeth  of  Russia  inflicted  on 
an  offending  officer,  which  was :  "To  sit  on  a  nest 
three  days,  and  cackle  like  a  goose." 

Does  it  not  almost  seem  to  be  incredible  that  the 
present  system  of  dancing,  which  is  but  a  modern 
invention  of  the  profligates  of  Europe,  as  will  appear  in 
our  next  chapter,  should  be  tolerated,  advocated,  and 
sustained  by  those  who  are  under  the  refinement  of  the 
doctrine  of  this  great  republic  —  self-government  ? 

Verily,  those  who  invented  the  first  form  of  the 
lascivious  dance  of  our  day,  had  no  idea  of  their 
baseness  becoming  so  popular.  Now,  a  number  of 
their  worthy  followers  —  ladies  of  fashion  —  pardon, 
virtuous  reader  —  go  to  the  ball-room  —  form  acquaint- 
ances ;  and  after  preparing  the  way  by  a  prelude  of 
whirls  and  hugs,  connected  with  wine- drinking,*  retire 

*  A  young  lady,  in  one  of  our  most  respectable,  elegant,  and 
temperate  towns,  speaking  of  a  dancing  party  in  the  country, 
observed :  "  We  drank  every  time  we  danced."  Dancing,  of  course, 
improves  the  feet,  wine  and  M  a  little  brandy  "  the  stomach  and  the 
health ;  and  both  virtue  and  modesty. 

Some  time  ago,  on  a  boat,  we  heard  a  gentlemen  state :  "  I  heard 
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to  their  nicely  garnished  rooms,  each  accompanied  by 
a  momentary  admirer,  who  is  only  charged  about  five 
dollars  for  the  privilege  of  honoring  her  bed  with  his 
presence.*  What  a  beginning  for  such  a  state  of 
things,  as  now  salutes  our  eyes  and  ears  !  The  little 
accidents,  which  followed  the  onward  march  of  the 
waltz  in  France,  are  thus  presented :  "  Only  twenty- 
five  thousand  illegitimate  children  in  France  during 
one  year."  We  throw  these  facts  in  the  face  of  the 
advocates  of  the  dance,  and  challenge  them  to  the 
work  of  contradiction. 

Do  men  suppose  that  the  dance  is  so  sternly  opposed, 
because  of  the  music  of  the  violin,  and  the  evolutions 
of  the  parties  assembled  ?  If  they  do,  they  are  very 
much  mistaken.  Why  do  we  oppose  the  thought  of 
kissing  the  wife  of  another  man  ?  Because  of  the  con- 
sequence. If  it  were  not  for  the  consequence,  we  would 
be  as  much  at  liberty  to  do  so,  as  to  kiss  her  baby. 
This  will  help  us  to  explain  the  true  sentiment  of  th^se 
who   oppose   the    dance.     They   see    an   improper,  an 

the  young  men  say  that,  at  a  ball  in  the  city  of ,  the  ladies  were 

so  drunk,  they  could  not  dance."  In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said : 
"  No  gentleman  would  so  speak,  even  if  it  were  so."  Respecting 
this  point,  we  shall  decline  to  give  our  own  persuasion,  leaving  the 
dancers  and  the  talkers  to  settle  their  own  difficulties,  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  shall  state,  according  to  the  defence,  that  they  were 
in  company  with  ungentlemanly  men.  This,  their  best  showing,  is 
bad  enough. 

*  The  intrigues  of  the  ice-cream  saloons  of  New  York  will  give 
the  reader  a  just  conception  of  the  bearing  of  our  statement.  The 
Herald  thus  speaks  of  them :  "  They  are  worse  than  grog-shops  — 
haunts  of  dissipation,  and  places  of  intrigue."  But  do  fashionable 
ladies  appear  in  these  places  1  The  Herald  so  testifies.  Another 
word  would  be  equal  to  cruelty.  "  Oh,  my  country !"  aloud  cries 
the  recorded  virtue  of  other  days. 
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intolerable  contact,  and  dread  the  consequence.  They 
see  a  person,  called  a  gentleman,  and  an  individual, 
called  a  lady,  occupying  a  relation  to  each  other,  which 
ought  not  to  be  endured  in  a  private  room  between  man 
and  wife,  and  feel  that  the  consequence  must  end  in 
injury  to  the  parties.  They  know  that  the  virtue  of  the 
gods,  if  associated  with  human  feelings,  would  be  too 
heavily  taxed  in  such  a  posture,  and  regret  over  tha 
consequence.  They  perceive  in  every  whirl  and  hug 
that  modesty  is  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  tremble  for 
its  ultimate  safety.  They  are  persuaded  that  the  danc© 
has  been  the  agent  by  which  the  joys  of  countless  homes 
have  been  blighted,  and  shed  a  tear  of  sorrow  over  the 
misfortunes  of  the  sufferers.  These  are  a  few,  and  only 
a  few,  of  the  causes  of  opposition  to  the  dance.  Were 
it  not  for  the  consequence,  there  would  be  no  more  evil 
connected  with  the  fancy  ball,  than  with  any  other  profit- 
less or  trifling  amusement.  But,  when  we  remember 
thj-t  the  married  man,  the  single  man,  the  married  lady, 
the  single  lady,  have  been  corrupted  by  the  dance,  and 
drawn  away  from  the  path  of  virtue,  we  know  of  no 
language  too  strong  or  too  pointed  to  express  our 
abhorrence  of  it.  Take  the  following  instances  for 
examples :  A  respectable  physician,  a  few  years  ago, 
observed,  rather  in  a  joking  way,  "  I  do  not  know  how 
my  wife  can  complain  so  much  all  day,  and  dance  all 
night."  Time,  not  long  after  this,  disclosed  the  secret. 
She  was  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  The  whirl  and  the 
hug  of  the  waltz  brought  her  into  an  embrace  she  loved 

better  than  his.     A  young  lady  in  the  city  of , 

State  of ,  a  few  years  ago,  while  dancing  with  a 

gentleman,  evinced  a  certain  feeling  too  common  in  the 


X 
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ball  room,  which  we  shall  pass  over  without  comment, 
knowing  that  those  who  are  fully  initiated  understand 
us,  and  what  we  might  say  respecting  the  language  of 
hands  —  a  feeling  which  was  the  ground  work  of  her 
ruin.  The  same  gentleman  afterwards  met  with  her 
While  traveling,  apparently  maintaining  an  upright  char- 
acter before  the  public  eye  ;  but,  on  conversing  with 
her,  learned  that  the  night  he  saw  her  in  the  ball-room 
witnessed  the  overthrow  of  that  which  the  true  woman 
holds  as  dear  as  life  itself. 

One  of  our  editors,  speaking  of  the  sudden  death  of 
one  of  our  young  ladies,  and  her  relation,  as  avowed  by 
herself,  to  a  promiscuous  ball,  says :  "  She  was  a  girl 
of  good  moral  training  and  reputable  character,  until  she 
fell  into  evilhands."  No  doubt  of  it.  JEvil  hands.  Ah, 
this  is  the  point !  But,  would  twice  ten  thousand  such 
instances  be  found  sufficient  to  deter  the  living  ?  Let 
our  dancing  age  respond.  0  !  what  miseries  and  deso- 
lations are  associated  with  the  lascivious  whirl  and  hug 
of  the  waltz  and  schottisch  !  Let  every  lover  of  virtue, 
therefore,  sound  the  note  of  alarm,  saying : 

"If  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 
I  can  tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told  to  me." 

We  need  not  present  examples  in  proof  of  what  we 
have  stated  respecting  men,  single  and  married ;  for  too 
many  know  that  the  charge  is  founded  in  truth. 

The  world  will  be  told,  however,  that  these  are  isolated 
cases  —  rare  things  in  the  history  of  the  dance  at 
present.  Would  that  our  charity  would  permit  us  to 
think  so.  They  are  almost,  in  certain  quarters,  as 
numerous  as  the  gifts  of  benevolence.  These  disagree- 
able items  run  thus  : 
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After  calmly  re-reading  the  manuscript,  we  concluded 
against  presenting  the  items  just  referred  to  in  print, 
and  cut  them  out. 

He  —  one  of  the  individuals  embraced  in  the  cut  out 
items — can  account  for  his  ridiculous  position.  No 
doubt  of  it.  We  shall  venture  to  account  for  it  too. 
The  merry  nights  spent  in  the  whirl  and  hug  of  the  waltz 
will  fully  cover  the  whole  matter  —  stand  as  a  clear 
comment  on  the  result.  Men  who  whirl  and  hug  pliant 
ladies  before  their  marriage,  occasionally  feel  like  reviv- 
ing their  old  ways.  Do  not  all  classes  of  animals 
evince  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  breach  in  the  fence? 
We  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  transaction  more 
rationally  accounted  for  than  this. 

The  reader  will  please  remember  that  the  facts  which 
we  have  declined  to  give  were  selected  from  our  papers, 
and  not  from  the  works  of  fancy.  We  could  give  hor- 
rible details  from  our  record  of  similar  occurrences,  but 
prefer  to  pause  with  the  intimation,  knowing  that  many 
of  the  living  could  locate  our  statements.  Yet,  "  no 
harm  to  dance,"  say  a  thousand  tongues.  Well,  we  are 
half  inclined  to  think,  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  convince  people  who  so  speak,  that  it  would  be 
wrong  for  a  man  to  have  seven  wives.  What  a  happy 
faculty  some  have  of  believing,  however  impure  or  vile 
a  thing  may  be,  what  habit  and  inclination  prompt  to  ! 
We  are  now  prepared  to  give  the  view  of  a  discrim- 
inating young  lady  respecting  the  dance,  which  is  thus 
presented : 

"  First.  Dancing  would  lead  me  into  crowded  rooms 
and  late  hours,  which  are  injurious  to  health  and  use- 
fulness. 
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Second.  Dancing  would  lead  me  into  very  close 
contact  with  very  promiscuous  company,  and  evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners. 

Third.  Dancing  would  require  me  to  use  and  permit 
freedoms  with  the  other  sex,  of  which  I  should  be 
heartily  ashamed,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  wrong. 

Fourth.  My  parents  and  friends  would  be  anxious 
about  me  if  I  were  out  late,  keeping  company  with  they 
know  not  whom. 

Fifth.  Ministers  and  good  people  in  general  disap- 
prove of  dancing,  and  I  think  it  is  not  safe  to  set  myself 
against  them.  If  a  thing  be  even  doubtful,  I  wish  to  be 
on  the  safe  side. 

Sixth.  Dancing  has  a  bad  name,  and  I  mean  to  study 
things  that  are  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report. 

Seventh.  Dancing  is  generally  accompanied  with 
drinking,  and  I  see  drinking  produces  a  great  deal 
of  evil. 

Eighth.  I  am  told  dancing  is  a  great  temptation  and 
snare  to  young  men,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  leading  them  astray. 

Ninth.  Dancing  unfits  the  mind  for  serious  reflection 
and  prayer,  and  I  mean  to  do  nothing  that  will  estrange 
me  from  my  God  and  Saviour. 

Tenth.  There  are  plenty  of  graceful  exercises  and 
cheerful  amusements,  which  have  none  of  the  objections 
connected  with  them  that  lie  against  dancing." 

Even  those  who  are  partially  corrupted  by  the  dance 
will  admit  that  this  is  a  rational  view  of  the  question, 
finely  expressed. 

A  Fancy  Ball.  Here  we  must  be  permitted  to  ask 
a  few  questions  respecting  the  characters  of  a  portion 
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of  those  who  "  dearly  love"  the  ways  of  a  fancy  ball. 
Would  any  one  venture  to  say  that  every  person  in  the 
dazzling,  lamp-lit  room,  called  a  gentleman,  i3  a  man 
of  morals  ?"  Is  every  lady  fully  satisfied,  that  the 
man  who  presses  his  hand  on  her  waist  did  not  with  the 
same  hand  pull  the  string  of  the  latch  of  a  certain  door 
the  night  before  ?  When  a  gentleman  seems  to  give 
what  is  called  a  "loving  squeeze,"  is  the  lady  perfectly 
confident,  that  he  is  not  "  gentlemanly  merry?"  So 
far  from  these  things  being  as  they  ought,  you  may  see 
the  arm  of  a  bewhiskered  exquisite*  around  the  waist 
of  a  young  lady  —  an  arm  which  purity  ought  to  despise, 
and  with  which  it  ought  to  make  no  compromise.  Go 
and  tell  her  in  advance,  and  you  will  be  answered  thus  : 

*  A  servant  woman,  learning  that  her  young  mistress  was  famed 
for  waltzing,  went  to  the  window  of  the  ball  room  to  see  her  move- 
ments ;  but,  on  beholding  her  in  the  arms  of  a  bewhiskered  exquisite, 
she  at  once  ran  oif,  exclaiming  :  "  Where  is  young  master  1  A  young 
gentleman  is  hugging  young  mistress  all  over  the  room."  This  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  rebukes  of  the  immodest  exploits  of  the  waltz 
on  record. 

This  servant,  doubtless,  had  often  seen  people  happy  at  religious 
meetings  —  had  often  seen  several  of  them  hug  each  other,  influenced 
by  a  Christian  feeling ;  but  had  not,  previous  to  the  remarkable  occur- 
rence noted,  seen  a  young  man,  before  the  gaze  of  a  whole  assembly 
hugging  a  young  lady.  She  might  have  heard  of  things  being  done 
on  the  "  sly"  behind  doors,  or  in  the  "  courting  corners  of  a  hotel  par 
lor,"  but  this  was  an  unheard  of  occurrence.  She  was  astonished. 
Would  not  her  face,  if  she  could  see  the  young  men  and  young  ladies 
at  Cape  May  bathing  together,  almost  become  white  with  astonish- 
ment ?  Hope  the  servant's  feelings  may  never  be  tried  with  the  Cape 
May  custom,  yet  there  is  some  danger — some  of  our  fashionable 
Southern  ladies  may  import  it,  and  suggest  the  beauty  of  the  thing  to 
others. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  her  young  mistress  was,  when 
away  from  the  ball  room,  so  remarkably  modest,  that  she  could  not 
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"  The  most  respectable  young  ladies  of  the  city,  town, 
or  country,  receive  his  attention,  and  dance  with  him. 
I  cannot  decline  his  attention,  and  make  myself  unpop- 
ular." Bravo!  Is  not  this  a  noble  determination? 
What  a  lovely  creature  she  is  !  If  she  had  lived  in  the 
days  cf  martyrs,  would  she  not  have  nobly  defended 
the  cause  of  truth  ?  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  noble 
woman  should  say,  looking  at  such  conduct,  and  listening 
to  such  language  :  "  I  almost  feel  ashamed  that  I  wear 
a  bonnet.''  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  some  of  the 
basest  men  of  the  towns  and  cities  make  a  portion  of 
every  fancy  ball  given.  We  could  prove  this  at  a 
magistrate's  court,  if  necessary.  But  can  it  be  possi- 
ble that  a  young  lady  would  go  into  right,  left,  turn, 
tvhirl  and  hug,  with  one  of  these  ?     Of  course  not,  they 

bear  to  see  a  sister  embrace  her  brother  at  a  place  of  religious  excite- 
ment. The  modesty  of  some  young  ladies,  of  a  truth,  is  like  the 
moon  ;  that  is,  has  many  faces. 

The  "  courting  corners  of  hotels"  demand  at  our  hand  a  passing 
notice,  so  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  allusion  above  They 
are  somewhat  like  fine  stalls  in  a  livery  stable.  The  former  differs 
from  the  latter  in  this  particular,  that  you  cannot  see  from  one 
"  corner ''  to  the  other,  on  account  of  a  piece  of  a  wall  projecting  out 
into  the  floor.  In  one  of  these  corners  a  young  gentleman  and  a 
young  lady  may  be  seen;  in  an  adjoining  one  a  similar  couple,  and 
so  on,  and  so  on,  all  doing  things  on  the  "  sly,"  if  they  see  fit,  or  talk- 
ing, as  if  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  drawing-room.  There  is  one 
thing  of  fearful  magnitude  connected  with  these  "  corners,"  that  is,  a 
young  lady  walks  into  the  drawing-room  of  the  hotel,  when  asked  for 
by  a  gentleman,  and,  instead  of  taking  a  seat  out  in  the  floor,  instantly 
proceeds  to  one  of  them.  We  carefully  examined  them,  and  feel  free 
to  say,  that  the  design  is  without  disguise.  If  it  even  could  be  made 
appear  that  modesty  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  invention,  it  would  only 
then  remain  for  us  to  say,  that  the  intention  has  been  greatly  abused* 
and  so  we  dispose  of  the  "  courting  corners,"  rejoicing  that  all  do 
not  enter  therein.      ..  r 
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are  allowed  to  stand  as  outcasts  —  would  be  excluded 
from  the  room  only  for  the  respect  entertained  for  the 
feelings  of  their  influential  friends.  The  ladies,  were 
these  fellows  to  seek  the  privilege  of  dancing  with 
them,  would  show  the  true  spirit  of  women,  feeling 
their  dignity  insulted,  by  spitting  in  their  faces.  Three 
cheers  for  fashionable  ladies  and  a  fancy  ball. 

One  of  our  best  writers  thus  expresses  himself  on  the 
points  here  presented  : 

"  The  Waltz.  —  I  cannot  withhold  my  pen,  neither 
my  voice,  feeble  as  it  may  be,  from  expressing  my  utter 
disapprobation  of  one  species  of  vice,  which,  of  all 
others,  strikes  the  most  deadly  blow  to  virtue  —  and 
that  is  waltzing!  It  is  looked  upon  as  an  innocent 
amusement ;  but  it  is  a  lie  which  public  opinion  ha3 
sophisticated  into  a  truth.  I  ask,  where  is  the  inno- 
cence, when  the  slender  form  of  an  innocent  unsuspect- 
ing female  is  in  the  close  embrace  of  that  rake  of  the 
grog-shop,  whose  ambition  is  seduction,  and  whose 
morality  is  vice.  Behold  that  modest  female,  as  she 
enters  the  ball  room  for  the  first  time,  lured  away  by 
the  cry  of  'innocent  amusement. '  From  that  impres- 
sion, she  enters  readily  into  all  the  gymnastics  of  the 
dance,  and  gladiatorial  fooleries  of  the  waltz,  and  how 
soon  that  modesty,  that  retiring  delicacy,  those  only 
charms  which  virtue  gives,  disappear.  Virtue  may  not 
be  stricken,  but  you  are  in  that  monster's  embrace, 
whose  very  touch  is  poison.  True,  respectability  may 
be  found  there,  but  I  would  ask,  what  are  the  requisite 
qualifications  ?  A  knowledge  of  the  dance  and  waltz ; 
and  a  felon,  steeped  in  crime  and  debauchery  may  be 
found  numbered  with  those  who  embrace  you  in  the  soul 
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sickening  evolutions.  And  if  perchance  he  can  perform 
these  evolutions  with  becoming  grace,  he  is  looked  upon 
with  admiration,  and  that  female  whom  he  may  select  is 
an  object  of  cutting  envy."  And  this  is  how  a  fancy 
ball  works. 

Some  of  the  young  ladies  tell  us  that  they  "  love  the 
dance  dearly."  This  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  We 
can  give  the  world  a  rule  by  which  the  whole  may  be 
pumped  out ;  namely,  place  the  dance  as  it  originally 
was  —  the  women  in  one  place,  and  the  men  in  another, 
and  then,  by  way  of  preserving  it  from  ever  being  again 
abused,  make  it  a  penitentiary  crime  to  have  a  mixed 
dance,  and  you  will  never  hear  a  lady  say:  "  I  do  love 
the  dance  dearly."  The  days  of  the  dance  will  then  be 
found  numbered.  You  will  then  hear,  instead  of  that 
just  given :  "  I  despise  that  old  fiddle."  The  young 
men  would  not  then  pull  on  their  tight  boots  to  go  to  a 
dance  of  king3,  princes,  and  Senators. 

We  cannot  better  describe  a  large  portion  of  the 
motive  of  action  than  by  the  following  parody : 

"  Tell  me  not  in  idle  gingle, 

Marriage  is  an  empty  dream, 
For  the  girl  is  dead  that's  single, 

And  girls  are  always  what  they  seem. 

True  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
And  we  act  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  nearer  marriage  day. 

Life  is  long,  and  youth  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  though  light  and  gay 

Still  like  pleasant  drums  are  beating  . 
Wedding  marches  all  the  way. 
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Lives  of  married  folks  remind  us, 

We  can  live  our  lives  as  well, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Such  examples  as  will  tell. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  on  triumph  set ; 
Still  contrivnig,  still  pursuing, 
And  each  one  a  husband  get." 

A  pointed  writer  thus  takes  off  young  ladies  of 
fashion  :  u  They  think  of  hymen,  and  can't  help  sighing. 
When  their  lovers  forsake  them,  they  can't  help  crying. 
They  sit  at  the  window  and  can't  help  spying.  They 
screw  up  their  corsets,  bring  on  consumption,  and  can't 
help  dying." 

These  considerations  open  the  way  for  the  following 
narrative : 

"  Died  while  dressing  for  a  Ball.  —  Miss  Laura 
Shields,  who  resides  on  Liberty  street,  went  up  to  her 
room  on  the  evening  of  July  4th  to  dress  for  a  ball,  to 
be  given  at  Union  Hall,  on  Broadway.  When  the  gen- 
tleman came  who  was  to  accompany  her,  she  had  not 
come  down  stairs.  Her  mother  called  her,  but  she  did 
not  come,  though  nearly  an  hour  passed  in  waiting  for 
her.  At  length  her  mother  went  to  the  door  and 
rapped,  but  no  answer  was  returned,  and  she  had  locked 
the  door.  They  then  became  alarmed  and  forced  the 
door,  when  Laura  was  found  lying  upon  the  floor,  nearly 
dressed  for  the  ball,  and  dead.  She  appeared  to  be  in 
perfect  health  in  the  evening  at  tea.  She  was  buried  in 
the  dress  they  found  her  in,  on  Monday." 

If  the  spirits  of  those  who  so  live  and  die  could  come 
back  to  earth,  it  is  highly  probable  we  would  receive  a 
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lecture  respecting  dressing  for  balls  and  their  conse- 
quences, that  might  prove  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

Having  fully  presented  the  character  of  a  dance  in 
former  times,  and  glanced  at  when  and  by  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  present  system  of  dancing  was  laid, 
&c,  we  shall  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
a  pictorial  representation  of  the  most  fashionable  style 
of  dancing,  embracing  the  Schottisch,  Jiggeree,  Polka, 
and  Waltz.     This  is  "  the  sight." 

"  It  is  stated  that  trained  dogs  are  about  to  be  intro- 
duced into  New  York  to  hold  up  ladies'  long  dresses  on 
wet  days."  We  propose  a  small  change  in  the  policy  — 
to  set  them  apart  to  help  the  beautiful  creatures  to  hold 
up  their  dresses  in  the  dance  ;  for,  as  the  case  now 
stands,  they  must  be  greatly  oppressed  in  keeping  them 
like  the  tails  of  buzzards  in  wet  weather. 

Do  not  these  sweet  creatures  look  remarkably  modest? 
They  are  not  exactly  half  naked.  Their  arms,  necks,  and 
the  upper  portions  of  their  breasts,  are  symbols  of  their 
timid  delicacy.  Surely,  when  they  become  wives,  the 
thought  of  their  husbands  seeing  their  ancles  will  throw 
them  into  blushing  fits.  Well,  after  all,  there  is  a 
pleasurable  feeling  connected  with  the  whirl  and  the 
hug.  Gentle  reader,  do  you  not  see  this  in  the  ani- 
mated expression  of  every  face  ?  It  strikes  our  mind, 
that  the  whirl  and  the  hug,  and  all  the  other  amusing 
things  implied,  will  rob  the  nuptual  day  of  much  of  its 
mystery.  Wonder,  if  these  young  ladies  would  permit 
us  to  enter  into  their  homes,  and  there  whirl  and  hug 
them  after  this  fashion.  Oh,  no ;  the  idea  would 
involve  the  depths  of  vulgarity  —  a  want  of  respect  for 
female  dignity.     That,  however,  which  would   appear 
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ridiculous  .n  a  private  room,  before  families,  can  be  so 
transformed  by  the  magic  influence  of  fashion,  as  to 
appear  exactly  right  —  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
modesty  —  before  the  eyes  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry — 
Rag,  Tag,  and  Bobtail,  in  a  public  ball-room.  Hurra, 
for  fashion  and  fashion's  ways  ! 

Ladies,  take  another  look  at  the  modest  picture, 
while  you  put  on  your  considering  caps.  Just  think, 
or  as  another  would  say,  "  imagine,"  that  you  hear  the 
fiddler  scream  out,  right,  turn,  whirl  and  hug,  and  the 
whole  will  be  complete.  How  we  are  enraptured  with 
the  beauty  and  modesty  of  a  fancy  ball !  Come,  Jack, 
hand  us  a  pinch  of  snuff,  or  our  head  will  split  with 
pleasure. 

The  following  will  be  found  pointedly  appropriate 
here  : 

"  A  Vision,  —  One  sultry  summer  day,  having  fallen 
into  a  doze  over  '  Plutarch's  Lives,'  methought  I  was 
suddenly  transported  to  the  regions  of  the  dead,  where, 
as  I  wandered  about  seeking  some  of  my  old  friends, 
my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  loud  clamor 
of  voices  that  seemed  to  come  from  persons  engaged  in 
contention,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Rhodaman- 
thus,  who  presides  over  the  Supreme  Court  in  that 
unexplored  region,  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  this 
disturbance,  he  was  informed  that  it  originated  in  a 
dispute  between  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar, 
Tamerlane,  Nadir  Schah,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as 
to  which  was  the  greatest  hero  and  conqueror.  The 
judge  directed  them  all  to  be  called  before  him,  and 
ordered  them  to  set  forth  their  pretensions,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 
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<  I,'  said  Julius  Caesar,  '  conquered  Gaul  and  Britain, 
and  finally  laid  Italy  at  my  feet.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Tamerlane,  '  conquered  Asia,  and  shut 
up-  the  representative  of  the  phophet  in  an  iron  cage/ 

4  And  I,1    said  Nadir   Schah,  '  conquered   Persia, 
Armenia,  and  Hindostan.' 

1  And  I,'  said  Napoleon,  *  conquered  Italy,  Germany 
and  Prussia,  laid  Europe  at  my  feet,  and  subjected 
France  to  my  sway.' 

4  And  I,'  said  Alexander,  *  conquered  the  world.' 

1  Very  well,'  said  the  judge.  '  You  are  all  great 
conquerors  ;  but  I  shall  show  you  a  greater,'  pointing 
his  finger  to  the  dance. 

*  Here,'  exclaimed  Rhodamanthus,  *  here  is  the  con- 
queror, greater  than  the  desolators  of  nations  and  the 
subjugators  of  empires.  This  conqueror  has  taken  the 
beautiful  sentiment  from  the  world,  that  modesty  is  a 
quality  which  highly  adorns  women,  and  cast  it  to  the 
earth  as  a  contemptuous  thing  —  has  taken  their  time- 
honored  motto,  '  hands  off,  gentlemen,  until  further 
acquainted,'  and  given  it  a  place  among  things  that 
were,  leaving  them  without  a  murmur,  to  be  rolled 
about  like  so  many  pieces  of  dough  in  the  hands  of 
bakers  —  has  given  them  by  dictation,  supported  by 
Queen  Fashion,  impertinence  for  delicacy,  boldness  for 
meekness,  rudeness  for  modesty  —  has  prostrated  virtue 
in  high  places,  turning  husbands  away  from  their  wives, 
and  wives  away  from  their  husbands,  homes  and  children, 
to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  destroyers  of  peace  — 
favoring,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
the  nations  of  Europe  with  bastard  children,  committing 
some  of  them  to  the  safekeeping  of  doors,  sideways, 
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and  garden-walks,*  for  the  sake  of  concealing  violated 
purity,  feeling  that  the  circumstances  would  not  justify 
a  better  fate. 

"This  is  the  conquerer.  Large  portions  of  the  people 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  these  nations  are  chained  to 
the  car  of  this  conqueror  —  a  car,  which  is  thus 
labelled  :  '  Modesty  is  but  an  empty  name,  and  deli- 
cacy but  a  humbug."'  u  Csesar,  Tamerlane,  Nadir 
Schah,  Napoleon,  and  Alexander,  on  hearing  this, 
retired,  yielding  to  the  dance  the  palm." 

Troy,  however,  was.  We  call  this  to  remembrance, 
and  weep  for  the  fallen  daughters  of  the  age.  Is  the 
day  at  hand  when  all  women  will  cease  to  tempt  men  to 
fall  into  the  arms  of  corruption  ?  Would  that  we  could 
say  yes.  But  how  can  we  ?  Just  think  of  it :  "  The 
wig-makers  of  New  York  are  called  upon  occasionally 
to  make  false  mustaches  for  women.  There  are  women, 
and  some  of  them  married,  too,  who  promenade  Broad- 
way, in  open  daylight,  in  men's  attire,  with  short  hair, 
mustaches,  and  sometimes  an  imperial.  When  dressed 
in  this  style,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the 
deception,  so  admirably  are  the  mustaches  and  other 
accessories  imitated." 

Nor  is  this  all  in  this  line  ;  do  not  fashionable  ladies 
in  many  of  our  cities  "  do  their  shopping  at  night  ?  " 

*  Many  of  the  singular  names  of  men  and  women  had  their  origin 
in  honor  of  places  in  which  infants  were  found.  For  instance:  "A 
man  in  the  British  army  was  called  Breadbarrow,  on  account  of 
being  found  in  a  barrow,  when  an  infant,  which  was  used  to  wheel 
baker's  bread  to  customers."  If  a  female  infant  was  found  in  a  cot 
at  day-break  by  a  fishing  party,  advantage  having  been  taken  of  tho 
gloom  of  the  night,  it  was  called  Jenny  Cot,  or  Harriet  Cot.  Facts 
of  this  class  are  distinctly  remembered  by  the  writer. 
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Pray,  where  are  their  husbands  ?  At  home,  minding 
household  affairs,  or  the  babies.  What  a  fuss  they 
make  on  their  return,  respecting  their  "  good  luck  in 
picking  up  gallants. " 

Were  one  of  them  our  wife,  we  would  neither  whip 
her  nor  choke  her,  but  would  most  assuredly  split  the 
blanket,  giving  her  the  half.  *  Oh,  me !  "  as  the 
children  exclaim. 

This  is  a  dark  business  ;  but  it  is  not  more  repulsive 
to  the  refined  sensibility  than  that  which  presents  a 
young  lady  in  the  arms  of  a  graceless  fellow,  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  the  whirl  and  the  hug  of  the  waltz 
or  the  Schottisch.  The  whirl  and  the  hug  of  these 
dances,  when  associated  with  wine  drinking,  would 
corrupt  an  angel,  possessing  human  feelings.  God 
never  furnished  the  world  with  a  shield  to  ward  off 
such  influences.  He  lies  in  his  heart,  throat,  and 
mouth,  who  utters  a  word  of  dissent. 

The  mother,  who  permits  her  daughters  to  go  to  a 
fancy  ball,  will  please  think  of  these  things.  And  if, 
after  reading  the  soul-sickening  facts  set  forth  in  this 
chapter,  she  will  encourage  them  to  go,  every  reflect- 
ing mind  may  well  wish  her  a  purer  heart,  and  not 
light  on  the  question. 

That  there  are  upright  men  and  women  at  fancy 
balls,  we  would  not  attempt  to  deny  ;  but  while  we 
make  this  admission  —  freely  make  this  admission  — 
we  record  our  abiding  persuasion,  that  it  is  a  very  unfit 
place  for  a  lady  of  modesty.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  a 
very  unfit  place  for  a  lady  of  modesty,  commending  to 
every  one  of  them  this  prayer :  "  Lead  me  not  into 
temptation." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A    FANCY     BALL     CONTINUED. 

It  is  a  true  saying,  that  dress  has  a  wonderful 
influence  in  reference  to  character.  Dress  like  a 
rowdy,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  act  out  the  part 
of  one.  This  will  account  for  the  bewitching  costume 
of,  and  the  consequences  that  flow  out  from,  a  fancy 
ball.  To  the  reflecting  mind  purity  is  a  rock  of 
strength,  sufficient  to  bear  the  universe  ;  error,  a  mire, 
into  which  bodies  sink  in  proportion  to  their  gravity. 
The  lodging  place  of  the  dance,  according  to  this  prin- 
ciple, will  be  found  startlingly  deep. 

In  the  face  of  this,  however,  and  in  the  face  of 
that  which  the  preceding  chapter  unfolds,  we  are  told 
that  the  dance  is  a  school  of  refinement  and  manners. 
To  this,  we  reply,  using  the  language  of  another : 
"  The  dancing  school  and  assemblies  for  promiscuous 
dancing  have  been  long  boastfully  claimed  as  the  exclu- 
sive tutors  of  good  manners.  We  believe  in  no  such 
thing.  It  is  very  possible,  in  these  hot  beds  of  vanity, 
flattery,  and  assurance,  a  woman  may  learn  to  be  very 
well  pleased  with  herself ;  to  be  quite  at  ease  with  the 
other  sex ;  to  acquire  a  certain  artistic  step  and  air ; 
a  kind  of  abandon  ;  a  careless,  non-chalant  freedom, 
which  old-fashioned  people  might  quietly  denominate 
boldness,  or  impudence,"  &c. 
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Here  we  have  a  complete  portrait  of  the  manners 
which  may  be  acquired  at  a  dancing  school  or  a  fancy 
ball.  Are  these  spots  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  char- 
acter ?  No  ;  they  are  about  as  much  out  of  place,  as 
gold  rings  on  the  fingers  of  angels. 

The  reader  will  please  permit  us  to  introduce  the 
following  quotation  for  the  sake  of  an  illustration  :  "  A 
half  score  of  young  urchins  were  gathered  around  a 
companion,  whose  palid  face  indicated  that  he  was  very 
sick,  the  result  of  some  juvenile  indiscretion.  The 
little  fellows  were  busy  in  offering  their  sympathy  in 
various  humble  phrases.  The  truth  is,  he  had  taken  a 
chew  of  tobacco  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
swallowing  a  portion  of  the  weed,  grew  deadly  sick. 
One  little  fellow,  who  seemed  to  understand  more  fully 
his  companion's  situation,  than  any  of  the  others, 
gently  placed  on  the  sick  boy's  shoulder  his  hand,  and 
said  in  a  voice  of  deep  condolation :  •  Never  mind,  Jimmy, 
we  all  had  to  go  through  this  very  severe  trial!  '  " 

The  first  night  a  young  lady  finds  the  arm  of  a 
bewhiskered  exquisite  around  her  waist  in  the  ball-room, 
her  modesty  may  be  considered  as  being  extremely  sick, 
and  as  remaining  so  until  some  of  the  graduated  ones 
put  their  hands  gently  on  her  shoulders  in  a  private 
room,  saying  :  "  Never  mind,  Mary,  we  all  had  to  go 
through  this  very  severe  trial! "  No  doubt  of  it ;  a 
very  severe  trial  it  is. 

Just  think  of  it,  that  a  young  lady  permits  herself  to 
go  into  a  scuffle  with  a  man,  responding  to  the  voice  of 
music  —  a  scuffle,  which  exactly  looks  like  two  bugs  in 
a  fight.  No  wonder,  that  Miss  Mary  feels  that  her 
modesty  is  extremely  sick.     The   consolation   of  the 
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initiated  ought  to  be  preserved  —  ought  to  be  placed  in 
large  letters  in  every  family  sitting-room :  "  Never  mind, 
Mary,  we  all  had  to  go  through  this  very  severe  trial !  " 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  during  this  process,  idle 
jests  and  corrupting  language  take  the  place  of  intel- 
lectual conversation.*  A  reference  to  history,  literature, 
or  science,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  observing  mind, 
is  impressed  with  the  thought,  that  a  brisk  war  is  going 
on  between  the  republic  of  sense  and  the  tom-foolery 
of  a  world  of  fashion.  Here  impurity  contaminates 
the  mind,  and  vanity  takes  the  place  of  sober  discre- 
tion. Lamentations  are  long  and  loud,  respecting  the 
alarming  immoralities  of  the  day  ;  but  if  parents  would 
carefully  examine  the  causes,  dancing  would  be  found 
the  most  prominent. 

Whether  we  can  convince  parents  of  this  or  not, 
there  is  one  thing  certain,  that  the  young  ladies,  who 
have  passed  through  the  process,  see  and  feel  the  pecu- 
liar appropriateness  of  the  use  we  make  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  boy :  u  Never  mind,  Jimmy,  we  all  had  to  go 
through  this  very  severe  trial !  " 

After  all  this,  however,  the  spirit  of  opposition  may, 
influenced  by  the  love  of  vice,  exclaim : 

"  Let  those  now  dance, 

Who  never  danced  before ; 
And  those  who  always  danced, 
Now  dance  the  more." 

*  "  Thus  has  terminated,"  says  a  reporter  of  the  duel  between  Mr. 
Soule  and  the  Marquis  de  Turgot,  this  unfortunate  difficulty,  which 
commenced  with  a  wretched  epigram,  in  the  midst  of  a  ball,  and  has 
ended  not  less  sadly,  by  pistols  shot  on  blood-stained  soil."  A 
volume  this  is,  indeed,  if  a  fact  can  be  so  spoken  of,  on  the  common 
conversation  at  a  ball.     "What  a  school  of  refinement ! 
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The  following  lines  of  Homer  may  be  received  as  a 
graphic  description  of  the  workings  of  the  waltz  and 
schottisch  among  certain  graduates  of  the  "  school  of 


manners." 


"  To  Ida's  top  successful  Juno  flies  ; 
Great  Jove  surveys  her  with  desiring  eyes  : 
The  God,  whose  lightning  sets  the  heavens  on  fire, 
Through  all  his  bosom  feels  the  fierce  desire ; 
Fierce  as  when  first  by  stealth  he  seized  her  charms, 
Mixed  with  her  soul,  and  melted  in  her  arms, 
Fixed  on  her  eyes,  he  fed  his  eager  look, 
Then  pressed  her  hand,  and  thus  with  transport  spoke 

For  that  (said  Jove)  suffice  another  day; 
But  eager  love  denies  the  least  delay. 
Let  softer  cares  the  present  hour  employ, 
And  be  these  moments  sacred  all  to  joy. 
Ne'er  did  my  soul  so  strong  a  passion  prove, 
Or  for  an  earthly,  or  a  heavenly  love : 
Not  when  I  press'd  Ixion's  matchless  dame, 
Whence  rose  Perithous  like  the  gods  in  fame. 
#        *        * 

Not  thus  I  burn'd  for  fair  Latona's  face, 
Nor  comelier  Ceres'  more  majestic  grace. 
Not  thus  e'en  for  thyself  I  felt  desire, 
As  new  my  veins  receive  the  pleasing  fire. 

He  spoke.    The  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes, 
Glows  with  celestial  red,  and  thus  replies  : 
Is  this  a  scene  for  love  ?     On  Ida's  height 
Expos'd  to  mortal  and  immortal  sight ; 
Our  joys  profaned  by  each  familiar  eye, 
The  sport  of  heaven,  and  fable  of  the  sky. 
How  shall  I  e'er  review  the  blest  abodes, 
Or  mix  among  the  senate  of  the  gods  ? 
Shall  I  not  think,  that  with  disorder'd  charms, 
All  heaven  beholds  me  recent  from  thy  arms  V* 

Iliad,  Book  14. 
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But  what  of  disordered  charms  f  Do  not  the  gods 
of  fashion  sanction  the  waltz,  the  schottisch  and  the 
jiggeree  polka,  smiling  at  the  consequences  ?  Surely, 
when  future  poets  will  do  justice  to  the  fancy  balls  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  embody  their  virtue  and 
modesty  in  song,  the  inhabitants  of  earth  will  stand 
astonished  at  such  perfection,  and  mourn  over  the 
departure  of  an  age  so  glorious.  We  now  sympathize 
with  them  by  anticipation.  Miss  Armstrong,  do  you 
not  occasionally  dance  the  jiggeree  polka  ?  "  Yes." 
We  scarcely  know  how  to  restrain  our  admiration,  or 
check  our  delight.  Cicero,  if  you  could  rise  from  your 
grave,  would  you  not  take  a  long  look  at  the  jiggeree 
modesty  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  then  blush  with 
shame  ?  Would  you  not  invoke  the  gods  of  virtue  and 
modesty  to  appear  in  mighty  power  in  Christian  lands  ? 

The  following  is  Byron's  description  of  the  waltz. 
"  Hearing  great  praise  of  Mrs.  H.'s  dancing,  (she  was 
famous  for  birth  minuets  in  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century,)  I  unbooted  and  went  to  a  ball  at  the  countess' 
expecting  to  see  a  country  dance,  or,  at  most,  cotillions, 
reels,  and  all  the  old  paces  to  the  newest  tunes.  But, 
judge  of  my  surprise,  on  arriving,  to  see  poor  dear 
Mrs.  Hornem  with  her  arms  half  round  the  loins  of  a 
huge  hussar-looking  gentleman  I  never  set  eyes  on 
before,  and  hi3,  to  say  truth,  rather  more  than  half 
round  her  waist,  turning  round,  and  round,  and  round, 

to  a  d d  see-saw  up-and-down  sort  of  tune,  that 

reminded  me  of  the  *  Black  Joke,'  only  more  '  affettuosof 
till  it  made  me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  that  they 
were  not  so.  By  and  by  they  stopped  a  bit,  and  I 
thought  they  would  sit  or  fall  down  :   but     no ;  with 
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Mrs.  H.'s  hand  on  his  shoulder,  *  quam  familiar  iter  J 
they  walked  about  a  minute,  and  then  at  it  again,  like 
two  cockchafers  spitted  on  the  same  bodkin.  I  com- 
posed the  following  hymn,  wherewithal  to  make  my 
sentiments  known  to  the  public,  whom,  nevertheless,  I 
heartily  despise  as  well  as  the  critics : 

"  Muso  of  the  many  twinkling  feet !  whose  charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  leg  to  arms  ; 
Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  as  they  fly, 
If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high  ; 
Thy  breast,  if  bare  enough,  requires  no  shield, 
Dance  forth,  sans  armour,  thou  shalt  take  the  field ; 
And  own,  impregnable  to  most  assaults, 
Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  waltz. 

Imperial  waltz !  ibiported  from  the  Rhine, 
(Famed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine,) 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free, 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteemed  than  thee; 
In  some  few  qualities  alike,  for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar,  thou  our  living  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs,  thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart ; 
Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh  Germany !  how  much  to  thee  we  owe, 
As  heaven-born  Pitt  can  testify  below, 
Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France's, 
And  only  left  us  thy  d d  debts  and  dances! 

Endearing  waltz !  to  thy  more  melting  tune, 
Bow  Irish  jig  and  ancient  rigadoon; 
Scotch  reels,  avaunt !  and  country  dance,  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe ! 
"Waltz,  waltz  alone,  both  legs  and  arms  demands, 
Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  hands  ; 
Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 
Where  ne'er  before— but  pray  put  out  the  light. 
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Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 

Shines  much  too  far,  or  I  am  much  too  near ; 

And  true,  though  strange,  waltz  whispers  this  remark) 

My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark  ! 

But  here  the  muse  with  due  decorum  halts 

And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  waltz. 

No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  pressed, 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd ; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts, 
Both  banished  by  the  sovereign  cordial  waltz. 

Seductive  waltz  !  though  on  thy  native  shore, 
Even  Werter's  self  proclaim'd  thee  half  a  whore  ; 
Werter —  to  decent  vice  though  much  inclined, 
Yet  warm,  not  wanton  ;  dazzled,  but  not  blind ; 
That  spot  where  hearts  were  once  supposed  to  be ; 
Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 
The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced) 
The  lady  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 
As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 
The  breast  thus  publicly  resign' d  to  man, 
In  private  may  resist  him — -if  it  can. 

O  ye  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 

Fitzpatrick,  Sheridan,  and  many  more  ! 

And  thou,  my  prince !  whose  sovereign  taste  and  will 

It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still ! 

Thou  ghost  of  Queensbury !  whose  judging  sprite 

Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night, 

Pronounce  —  if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss 

Asmodeus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this ; 

To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise, 

Flush  in  the  cheek  and  languish  in  the  eyes, 

Rush  to  the  heart  and  lighten  through  the  frame, 

With  half-told  wish  and  ill-dissembled  flame ; 

For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast ; 

Who,  tempted  thus,  can  answer  tor  the  rest  ? 

But  ye  —  who  never  felt  a  single  thought 

For  what  our  morals  are  to  be  or  ought; 

Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap, 
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Say,  would  you  make  these  beauties  quite  so  cheap  ? 
Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied 
Round  the  slight  waist,  or  down  the  glowing  side, 
Where  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form 
From  this  lewd  grasp  and  lawless  contact  warm  ? 

Voluptuous  waltz !  and  dare  I  thus  blaspheme  ? 
Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  his  theme. 
Waltzing  shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amends, 
Grandsons  for  me  —  in  heirs  to  all  his  friends." 

Respected  reader,  what  do  you  think  of  Byron's 
account  of  the  waltz  ?  Will  not  the  ladies  of  fashion 
bless  him  for  his  faithful  delineation  of  one  of  their 
favorite  amusements  ?  We  shall  see.  The  engraving 
will  show  what  the  virtuous  Byron  calls  a  "  lawless  con- 
tact warm." 

Cicero  said :  "  No  man  in  his  senses  will  dance*" 
Chesterfield  observed  :  u  Dancing,  though  a  silly,  trifling 
thing,  is  one  of  those  established  follies  to  which  people 
of  sense  are  sometimes  obliged  to  conform ;  and,  if 
they  do,  they  should  be  able  to  perform  it  well."  Ches- 
terfield, were  he  now  alive,  would  not  look  on  the 
"  Schottisch,  or  Jiggeree  Polka,"  as  a  silly,  trifling  thing, 
but  as  a  lascivious  exploit,  ruining  modesty  and  virtue. 

An   editor   of   one   of   our  highly   respectable   and 

influential   periodicals,   thus    presents    his   persuasion 

respecting  the  waltz  :  "  We  claim  to  be  neither  old  or 

ascetic,  nor  even  jealous  of  those  amusements  in  which 

we  are  neither  accomplished  nor  ashamed  to  participate; 

but  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the  modern  fashion 

of  waltzing  is  an  indecent  exhibition,  that  ought  to  be 

imperatively  banished  from  respectable  drawing-rooms. 

It  is  one  of  those  foreign  importations,  that  never  should 

have  been  encouraged  by  the  class  of  citizens  who  give 
16 
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character  and  tone  to  American  society.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  voluptuous  orgies  of  the  ungodly  Paris- 
ians, and  is  a  gross  scandal  even  to  that  noted  city  of 
licentiousness.  It  is  nothing  but  a  hug  and  a  whirl ; 
and  when  a  couple  embrace  for  such  a  violent  per- 
formance, modesty  would  suggest  that  every  other 
person  should  leave  the  room."  Fearing  that  this  very 
significant  suggestion  will  not  be  acted  on,  we  shall 
here  insert  a  substitute,  that  every  modest  woman  stay 
at  home,  and  then  we  shall  know  how  to  classify  those 
who  go. 

Mr.  Walker,  editor  of  the  Vicksburg  Sentinel,  Mis- 
sissippi, thus  expresses  himself  respecting  dancing : 
"  There  was  only  one  thing  in  which  all  seemed  to  agree 
—  that  was,  to  leave  uncovered  as  much  of  their  busts 
as  possible.  It  appeared  to  one  just  from  the  land  of 
alligators,  musquitoes  and  sunshine,  where  ladies  have 
kept  up  the  old  fashion  of  dressing  all  over,  that  they 
had  put  their  dresses  on  in  a  great  hurry,  and  had 
protruded  their  bodies  six  or  eight  inches  too  far  through, 
and  hence,  as  an  old  lady  of  good  taste  justly  remarked, 
'  they  come  too  low  down,  and  didn't  come  high  enough 
up.'  The  milliners,  too,  careless  creatures,  forgot  to  put 
sleeves  to  the  dresses,  and  the  ladies  all  had  the  extreme 
mortification,  poor  things,  of  appearing  in  a  very  large 
crowd  of  gentlemen  with  their  arms  bare  up  to  their 
shoulders  !  Horrid  in  those  milliners  !  The  gentlemen, 
kind,  modest  creatures  as  they  are,  blushed  a  little  at 
first,  and  held  their  scented  cambrics  before  their  eyes, 
but  they  soon  recovered  from  their  embarrassment,  and 
it  all  seemed  to  be  nothing  after  they  got  used  to  it. 
Altogether,  from  the   haste  of   the  ladies  in  showing 
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themselves  through  their  dresses,  and  the  culpable 
neglect  of  the  milliners  in  not  putting  in  the  sleeves,  I 
would  say  that  the  bodies  of  the  ladies  were  not  over 
half  covered  ;  and  what  is  singular,  and  sustains  my  idea 
of  their  having  crept  a  little  too  far  through,  in  their 
haste  to  dress  and  be  at  the  ball  last,  is,  that  the  skirts 
of  all  the  short  ladies  and  a  few  of  the  tall  ones,  were 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  too  long,  and  swept  the  floor 
for  yards  behind  the  wearer.  There  was  another  thing 
which  a  plain  backwoodsman  like  myself  could  not 
understand.  Some  of  the  ladies,  while  dancing,  would 
seize  hold  of  the  skirts  of  their  dresses,  and  would  raise 
them  about  eighteen  inches,  and  stretch  them  out  at 
arms  length,  reminding  one  of  a  buzzard  in  wet  weather, 
thus  exposing  to  view  a  handsomely  ornamented  second 
skirt,  and  then  swing  around  at  an  amazing  rate. 

"  The  only  other  pecularity  of  the  ball  was  a  new 
dance  called  the  '  schottisch  dance,'  which  I  saw  for 
the  first  time.  I  shall  give,  as  near  as  words  can,  a 
description  of  it.  The  gentleman  takes  the  lady's 
hand  in  his  left,  places  his  arm  and  hand  around  her 
waist,  drawing  her  close  against  his  breast ;  she  places 
her  left  hand  and  chin  upon  his  right  shoulder,  and 
leans  her  cheek  gently  against  his  whiskers,*  if  he  has 

*  One  of  our  sarcastic  writers  thus  speaks  of  whiskers :  "  We 
have  long  been  thinking  of  writing  an  essay  on  whiskers— of  review- 
ing their  shape,  kind,  and  color,  of  dwelling  on  their  utility,  as 
ornamental  appendages  to  the  "  human  face  divine,"  and  discussing 
wherein  and  how  far  they  add  to  the  masculineness  of  manhood.  We 
think  there  is  natural  science,  though  yet  undeveloped,  in  whiskers, 
a  something  that  we  might  call  whiskerol-ogy,  which  if  properly  and 
practically  understood,  would  as  unerringly  indicate  character,  as 
either  physiognomy  or  phrenology.    Our  own  imperfectly  digested 
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any ;  they  then  pitch  off  in  leap-frog  fashion,  stop,  and 
keep  time  by  a  sort  of  jig-ajig,  jig-*jig  motion,  then 
leap-frog  again,  and  so  alternately,  leap-frog,  jig-ajig. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  ungraceful,  unbecoming  and 
ridiculous  dance  I  ever  saw,  or  any  one  else." 

This  is  Mr.  Walker's  account  of  a  ball  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  We  stand,  however,  informed  thus  by  a 
lady :  "  Indecency  is  unknown  to  dancing  in  Wash- 
ington." Wonder  what  our  fashionable  ladies  would 
call  indecent !  But  need  we  be  surprised  when  some 
of  them  say,  "  The  cotillion  is  an  insipid  thing  ?  " 
Bravo  !  What  next  ?  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  disguise  it,  that  the  luxury  of  the  whirl 
and  hug  of  the  waltz,  or  of  the  schottiseh,  is  honored 
with  a  decided  preference  over  the  poetry  of  the  motion 
of  every  other  form  of  dancing.*     We  want  the  gentle - 

reflections  on  the  matter  have  led  us  to  these  conclusions : — With 
large  and  naturally  glossy  black  whiskers,  we  always  associate  honesty 
of  mind  and  firmness  of  purpose;  with  a  moderately  sized  crescent- 
formed  whisker,  good  nature  and  a  tolerable  share  of  self-esteem ; 
with  a  whisker  forming  two  sides  of  an  angle,  caution  and  cunning  •, 
with  a  short  ill-shaped  whisker,  an  inordinate  love  of  riches  and 
penuriousness.  A  moustache,  except  when  worn  by  military  men, 
we  look  upon  as  an  unerring  indication  of  a  lack  of  brains  :  and  ii 
tuft  of  beard  below  the  under  lip,  as  ditto  in  a  less  evident  degree. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  in  whiskers,  as  well  as  in  bumps  of  the 
head  and  lines  of  the  face,  there  is  an  unwritten  philosophy:  and 
what  we  have  stated  goes  farther  to  show  the  truth  of  the  inspired 
maxim,  that  there  is  nothing,  not  even  whiskers,  made  in  vain." 

*  A  married  woman,  a  short  time  ago,  in  reply  to  some  of  our 
remarks  on  the  increasing  corruption  of  the  dance,  observed  :  "  Indeed 
the  young  ladies  now  say  that  the  cotillion  is  an  insipid  thing — that 
they  dislike  it."  This  opens  the  bag,  and  lets  the  fox  go  free.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  can  now  see  what  is  expected  at  the  hunt.  And  has  is 
come  to  this  ?  But  the  remembrance  of  "  the  ice-cream  saloon^  " 
considerably  extenuates  our  surprise. 
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men  to  know  this,  so  that  they  may  feel  encouraged  to 
do  these  things  not  only  genteelly,  but  freely,  and  cause 
all  who  are  of  the  above  described  type  to  feel  that  a 
fancy  ball  is  a  little  more  than  an  empty  show  of  flowing 
dresses,  nimble  feet,  naked  necks,  and  somewhat  more. 

A  cutting  writer  thus  expresses  himself:  "  The  polka, 
redowa,  schottisch,  and  German  cotillion,  are  redolent 
with  the  lasciviousness  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  And  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Saratoga,  Newport,  and  Cape  May,* 
furnish  exhibitions  too  shamefully  indelicate  for  descrip- 
tion. Perhaps  a  counterpart  may  be  found  in  the 
splendid  parlors  of  Fifth  Avenue  or  Chestnut  street." 

But  will  not  fashionable  ladies  continue  to  go  to  fancy 
balls  ?  Most  assuredly.  Well,  let  them  go  ;  the  price 
of  the  whistle  is  fully  stated. 

The  fancy  ball  places  young  women,  of  a  nice  sense 
of  propriety,  in  a  very  awkward  position.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  following  quotation  will  unfold  to 

*  The  custom  at  Cape  May  of  young  men  taking  the  hands  of 
young  ladies,  and  of  then  walking  into  the  foaming  water  to  b&the, 
is  decidedly  a  little  in  advance,  by  way  of  a  wholesale  outrage  on 
modesty  and  propriety,  of  jiggeree  polka,  the  waltz,  and  schottisch. 
We  would  not  commend  to  such  young  ladies  thick  vails, 

"  But  bags,  in  which  to  hide  their  heads  and  faces, 
During  each  return  to  their  dressing  places." 

Long  may  southern  ladies  live  to  say,  when  asked  to  indulge  in  so 
scandalous  an  exploit,  "  We  are  from  the  South."  Eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  is  the  fashionable  hour  for  this  indecent  and  horrible 
practice.  What  next?  The  devil  himself  could  not  tell.  Verily, 
the  young  ladies,  who  so  act,  ought  not  to  be  received  into  modest 
company. 

We  presume  when  they  get  married,  that  they  will  feel  at  liberty, 
without  a  blush,  even  the  first  night,  to  take  their  husband's  hands, 
and  retire  together*    What  a  spectacle  an  immodest  young  lady  is ! 
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the  reader  our  meaning  :  "  Whv  did  you  not  take  the 
arm  of  my  brother  last  night  ?  "  said  a  young  woman 
to  her  friend,  a  very  intelligent  girl,  about  nineteen, 
in  a  large  town  near  Lake  Ontario.  She  replied : 
"  Because  I  know  him  to  be  a  licentious  young  man." 
"  Nonsense,"  said  the  sister,  in  reply ;  "  if  you  refuse 
the  attention  of  all  licentious  men,  you  will  have  none, 
I  can  assure  you."  "  Very  well,"  said  her  friend, 
"  I  can  dispense  with  all ;  for  my  resolution  on  this 
point  is  unalterably  fixed." 

Were  all  young  women  to  act  out  this  policy,  we 
should  soon  see  a  reformation  in  society,  alike  credit- 
able to  both  parties  ;  but  as  the  matter  now  stands, 
there  are  many  young  men  who  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  their  vices,  in  the  particular  mentioned,  "  are 
recommendations. ' ' 

By  way  of  showing  what  they  mean  by  this,  we  shall 
here  insert  a  well  known  fact : 

"  A  young  man,  who  publicly  associated  with  a  pros- 
titute, was  received    by  the  first  families,  and  walked 

with  by  the  first  young  ladies,  of  the  city  of , 

State   of ."      Those   who   felt    mortified   over 

the  scene,  saw  fit  to  keep  their  tongues  in  subjection, 
knowing  the  answer  that  might  have  been  given  — 
commonly  given :  "  We  do  not  intend  to  make  our- 
selves unpopular  with  him  and  his  friends." 

We  have  certainly  marched  up  into  strange  times. 
Were  a  lady  of  such  a  character  to  be  presented  to  a 
virtuous  man  for  an  associate,  would  not  his  soul  shrink 
back  from  the  thought?  Some  of  our  fashionable 
ladies,  however,  can  calmly  submit  to  that  in  man, 
which,  in  his  most  degraded  state,  he  will  not  pass  over 
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in  them,  when  he  comes  to  seek  a  fit  associate,  to  say 
nothing  respecting  a  companion  for  life. 

Fashionable  ladies,  and  Queen  Fashion,  without 
doubt,  mark  their  history  with  strange  acts.  Well 
may  we  here  exclaim  : 

What  ought  to  be  by  woman  hated, 

Now  angel-like  appears  by  fashion  justified! 

Gentle  reader,  do  not  the  facts  we  have  presented 
make  sad  havoc  of  all  the  poetry  in  the  land  respect- 
ing the  improving  influence  of  a  fancy  ball  ?  One 
more  question  to  the  father,  is  it  a  fit  place  for  your 
daughter  ? 

" 1  can  waltz,"  said  General  G ,  "  but  would 

not  ask  a  lady  to  do  that  which  I  would  not  permit  my 
sister  to  do." 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  he  who 
would,  after  reading  this  chapter  and  the  preceding 
one,  deny  that  dancing  and  a  fancy  ball  are  the 
instruments  through  which  fashion  works  out  such 
dreadful  consequences,  ought  to  be  hanged  for  the 
guilt  of  his  unbelief,  to  say  nothing  concerning  his 
proclivity  to  vice. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE      THEATER. 


The  theater  is  of  Grecian  origin.  Susarion  began  to 
present  his  plays  about  the  year  580  B.  C,  and  Thespis 
about  the  year  536  B.  C.  In  the  feasts  of  Bacchus, 
the  god  of  wine,  it  originated.  These  feasts  were  very 
properly  called  Revels  and  Orgies.  The  attendants* 
were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  ;  and  drums, 
horns,  pipes,  &c,  were  their  instruments  of  music. 
Dancing,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness, 
were  the  leading  acts  of  the  devotees.  Plato,  whose 
testimony  will  not  be  disputed,  emphatically  declared, 
that  such  was  the  tendency  of  the  matter,  that  he  saw 

*  Rollin  says :  "  Many  of  them  were  mounted  on  asses  :  others 
dragged  goats  along  for  sacrifices."  Leaving  out  of  the  question 
everything  of  an  "  assish  "  character,  we  must  be  permitted  to  state, 
that  the  theater,  some  how  or  other,  now  drags  along  a  great  number 
of  two-legged  goats  for  sacrifices  at  its  nightly  worship. 

Here  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  word  tragedy  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  tragos,  a  goat,  and  ode,  a  song.  The  whole  matter, 
whether  we  refer  to  philology,  or  actology,  is  decidedly  goatish. 

We  presume  that  the  dance,  as  now  carried  out  by  the  theater 
would  not  blush  at  Rcllin's  account  of  the  original :  "  Dancing 
with  the  most  indecent  gestures."  The  devil  himself,  with  the  aid 
of  the  scenes  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  could  not  devise  anything 
more  indecent  than  theatrical  dancing.  What  Rollin  states  respect- 
ing the  women  then,  would  justly  apply  to  females  on  the  stage  of 
our  day :  "  The  women  especially  seemed  more  outrageous  than 
tho  men."    Vol.  1,  p.  338,  Ed*  1842. 
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"  the  whole  city  of  Athens  drunk  at  once."  In  this 
we  find  the  oirth  of  the  drama.  What  a  beginning! 
Surely,  the  parent  is  still  respected  by  the  dress  and 
acts  of  the  offspring. 

Thespis,  by  way  of  improvement,  introduced  the 
custom  of  having  but  one  speaker  before  the  assembly ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  the  affair  somewhat  imposing,  he 
caused  the  recitations  to  be  delivered  from  a  car  or 
cart.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  stage.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  the  stage  took  the  place  of  the 
cart,  or  car,  "  and  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  the 
drunken  god  —  Bacchus."  Masks,  dresses,  and  scenery 
soon  followed.  More  actors  were  added.  In  a  word, 
the  expression  of  the  face  of  the  thing  now  betrays  its 
origin.  He,  who  would  dispute  this,  ought  not  to  be 
reasoned  with,  nor  talked  to  as  a  man  of  a  tender  con- 
science. So  much,  then,  for  the  pure  and  classic  origin 
of  the  theater. 

We  shall  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 

the  character  of  a  theater  of  our  day,  falsely  called 

"  a  school  of  morals  and  virtue."     Do  not  the  heroes 

of  Shakspeare  swear,  sport,  revel,  and  fight  ?     And, 

do  not  his  ladies  of  distinction  use  language  which  ought 

to  make  a  brazen-faced  man  blush  without  measure? 

We  would  exceedingly  dislike  to  have  to  read  the  far 

famed   plays  of  Shakspeare   before   modest   men   and 

women.      This   will   account    for    the   fact,   that    the 

"  Family  Shakspeare "  is  found  on  American  tables, 

and  not  Shakspeare  as  he  was  and  is.     While  on  this 

point  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  modesty 

which  would  stand  shocked  at  the  recital  of  passages  in 

a  room,  and  bloom  with  delight  at  the  recital  of  the 
IT 
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same  passages  in  the  theater,  "  among  all  sorts,"  ouo-ht 
to  be  doubted — placed  among  contradictions. 

The  perverting  influence  of  the  theater  is  thus  kept 
up.  "  A  contract  is  usually  made  with  the  publisher 
of  a  newspaper  to  print  posters  and  small  bills  for  the 
daily  use  of  the  theater  ;  and  into  the  bargain  is  taken 
an  agreement  to  publish  an  advertisement  in  the  paper 
daily,  of  the  performances  to  come  off.  The  editors 
have  free  tickets  presented  them,  and  they  are  expected 
to  puff  the  individual  actors,  and  to  eulogize  the  whole 
performance,  in  the  most  approved  and  extravagant 
style.  Day  after  day  the  corps  dramatique  is  lauded, 
until  one  might  think  it  such  a  constellation  of  genius  and 
talent  as  never  before  shed  its  splendors  on  the  world." 

The  following  extracts  would  go  far  in  the  way  of 
sustaining  all  this  : 

"  Senorita  Soto's  Benefit.— The  attendance  at 
the  theater  last  night  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
brilliant  we  have  ever  seen  there.  It  was  a  deserved 
tribute  to  one  who,  by  her  grace,  dignity  of  deportment, 
amiability  of  manner,  and  superior  excellence  in  her 
profession,  has  demonstrated  the  refined  beauty  that 
lies  in  the  perfection  of  Art.  The  performance  was 
enthusiastically  received  throughout." 

"  Senorita  Soto  leaves  to-day  to  fill  an  engagement 
at  Mobile.  She  will  carry  with  her  the  kindly  and 
grateful  good  wishes  of  all  the  patrons  of  the  theater 
here,  for  the  real  pleasure  her  engagement  has  afforded 
them.  Our  friends  below  have  a  treat  in  store,  such 
as  they  most  rarely  have  the  chance  of  enjoying.  Shall 
we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  it  is  in  store  for  the  people 
of  Memphis,  also,  in  another  future  visit  ?" 
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"  Senorita  Soto,  the  beautiful  danseuse  who  has  been 
the  reigning  star  of  attraction,  for  the  past  week,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Smith,  leave  on  the  first  boat  down  to-day. 
Mr.  S.  is  a  host  in  himself — his  hornpipe  is  inimitable. 
They  go  to  fill  an  engagement  at  Mobile.  May  the 
transit  of  the  matchless  Soto  from  this  to  every  stage, 
leave  the  same  regret  that  should  attend  the  exit  of 
all  that  is  so  beautiful.  She  has  vanished  from  our 
vision  like  some  meteor  lost  in  the  mid-air  of  its  celes- 
tial spark.  All  is  void  where  once  she  moved  on  seriel 
toe  and  filled  our  hearts  with  ecstacy  of  admiration." 

Now,  while  on  this  point,  we  must  give  the  reader  a 
full  account  of  Soto,  and  her  exploits.  "  The  Family 
Visitor  "  thus  speaks  :  "  The  ladies,  many  of  whom, 
as  we  learn,  say  they  were  delighted  with  Soto's  danc- 
ing, tell  us,  in  the  way  of  extenuation,  that  4  It  was  at 
the  theater.'  0,  temjpores !  While  the  gentlemen 
declare  that  it  was  just  like  *  all  other  theatrical  danc- 
ing' So  much  the  worse  ;  we  had  not  supposed  it ; 
but  had  really  hoped  that  the  theater,  itself,  would  have 
considered  the  indecent  caperings  of  Soto  on  its  stage 
as  an  outrage  upon  its  own  proprieties.  It  is  no  miti- 
gation to  say  that  the  unmentionable  parts  of  the 
dancer's  person,  so  ridiculously  and  so  repeatedly 
exposed,  were  covered,  for,  even  if  this  was  the  fact, 
it  was  in  a  way,  and  with  a  material,  that  so  well 
represented  a  state  of  nudity,  that  any  observer  would 
have  taken  such  to  have  been  the  fact.  Once  since  we 
have  been  in  Memphis  we  have  known  a  person  tried 
and  fined  for  4  an  indecent  exposure  of  person  ;'  and 
this  was  right  ;  and  we  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
such  law  might  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  applied  in  the 
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case  of  the  same  offence  in  a  theater.  The  stage  has 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  whining  out  complaints  of  the 
religious  portions  of  the  community,  that  they  do  not, 
by  their  countenance  and  support,  give  a  better  moral 
tone  to  the  theater  ;  but,  merciful  Father,  the  stage 
must  purge  itself  first.  Religious  people  will  have  to 
have  some  security  that  their  God,  and  their  religion, 
will  not  be  publicly  profaned,  and  that  even  their 
modesty  will  not  be  shocked,  before  they  can  comply. " 

An  editor,  however,  may  be  seen  reading  the  follow- 
ing in  manuscript :  "  Such  is  the  lady  who  performs 
to-night  at  our  theater,  for  the  first  time,  and  who 
appears  in  two  pieces,  one  of  which,  the  HJaleo  de  JCeres, 
is  said  to  be  the  most  remarkable  dance  ever  put  upon 
the  board." 

We  shall  now  give  an  engraved  representation  of  the 
whole,  in  order  to  impress  the  reader  with  a  correct 
idea  of  the  moral  dignity  which  is  associated  with  the 
editorial  chair,  and  of  the  character  of  the  aid  which 
will  unite  with  the  church  to  purify  the  theater. 

Is  he  not  a  man  of  importance  ?  What  will  become 
of  this  world  after  his  death  ?  Tell  him  that  you  are 
afraid  he  will  corrupt  the  young  by  inducing  them  by 
such  a  puff  to  go  to  the  theater,  where  indecency,  folly, 
and  crime  abound,  and  you  will  learn  this  much :  "That's 
not  my  business  —  corruption  less  or  more  is  found  every 
where  :  let  every  man  take  care  of  himself."  Exactly 
so.  The  meaning  is  :  "  I,  as  ~n  editor,  must  look  out 
for  the  interest  of  the  paper."  We  understand  this, 
and  there  are  thousands  who  experimentally  understand 
this,  feeling  that  "  bought  wit  is  the  best  of  wit,  when  not 
purchased  at  too  high  a  price." 


- 


-  ._ 
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Wonder  what  sort  of  a  dance  the  JEJaleo  de  Xeres  is  ! 
Wonder  what  sort  of  caperings  constitute  it !  We  sup- 
pose the  sight  w^uld  be  more  gratifying  to  a  hungry 
man  than  his  dinner,  and  more  pleasing  to  a  modest 
woman  than  a  new  dress  from  her  husband. 

The  preceding  engraving  is  designed  to  give  the 
reader  a  just  conception  of  what  the  "  Visitor  means  by 
indecent  caperings"  —  caperings,  which  are  witnessed  at 
theaters  throughout  the  towns  and  cities  of  our  common 
country. 

Did  any  lady  look  and  smile  at  this  ?  Just  read  the 
language  of  the  "  Eagle  and  Enquirer"  in  reply  to  the 
"  Visitor"  :  "  Hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who, 
having  accorded  with  us  in  our  appreciation  of  Soto, 
share  in  the  denunciation."  Well,  all  we  particularly 
care  to  say  at  this  point  is,  that  they  were  very  fond  of 
sight-seeing ;  that  delicacy  might  have  justly  exclaimed, 
"  pray,  put  out  the  light !  " 

And  this  is  the  exhibition  that  called  forth  the  follow- 
ing language  in  print : 

"  Soto's  Benefit.  —  The  attendance  at  the  theater  last 
night  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  we  have 
ever  seen  there.  It  was  a  deserved  tribute  to  one, 
who,  by  her  grace,  dignity  of  deportment,  amiability  of 
manner,  and  superior  excellence  in  her  profession,  has 
demonstrated  the  refined  beauty  that  lies  in  the  per- 
fection of  art.  The  performance  was  enthusiastically 
received  throughout." 

Gentle  reader,  please  take  a  long  look  at  the  engrar- 
ing,  and  then  for  a  moment  reflect  on  the  language 
here  used,  and  you  will  at  once  see  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  constitute  a  refined  beauty.     Surely,  the 
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performance  was  well  worthy  of  being  "  enthusiastically 
received.'* 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  however,  the  "  Eagle  and 
Enquirer"  thus  defends  the  repulsive  exposures,  and 
shocking  capering  of  Soto  : 

"  Has  our  friend,  Doctor  Ebbert,  ever  watched  the 
frolicsome  gambols,  and  roystering  play  of  a  group  of 
merry,  happy,  healthy  children  ?  If  so,  he  may  have 
observed  '  exposures'  fully  as  marked  as  any  he  could 
have  noted  on  the  night  of  Soto's  benefit." 

The  plain  meaning  of  this  is,  that  a  woman  has  a 

right  to  show ,  because  children,  by  accident, 

occasionally  show ,  and  that  "hundreds  of 

ladies  and  gentlemen"  ought  to  look  at  both  instances 
alike.     Bravo  I 

The  "  Visitor"  responds  as  follows  : 

"  Hold  !  Colonel.  You  have  denied  it  all  along,  and 
made  the  admission  at  last  ;  *  the  cat  has  escaped  the 
wallet.'  There  were  *  exposures,'  then,  on  the  night 
of  Soto's  benefit,  that  could  have  been  noted  ?  How 
do  you  know,  but  that  they  were  noted  ?  We  are  not 
far  apart  now.  You  sat  far  back,  but  admit  that  they 
could  have  been  noted.  I  was  close  up  to  Soto's  lady- 
ship, and  say  they  were  noted.  The  passage  just  quoted, 
is,  moreover  remarkable  for  its  transparency,  in  another 
point  of  view.  Little  accidental  '  exposures'  occur,  in 
connection  with  the  '  roystering  play  of  merry,  happy, 
healthy  children ; '  therefore,  it  is  the  perfection  of 
beauty,  a  model  of  grace,  for  a  woman  —  a  grown 
woman  —  to  dress  one  'portion  of  her  person  that  she 
may  exhibit  the  other,  —  not  by  accident,  but  of  set 
purpose,  and  that  too,  upon  a  public  stage." 
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The  truth  is,  the  external  dress  of  Soto  stopped  a 
little  above  her  knees.  Her  legs,  &c,  appeared  life- 
like. *  There  was  something  discovered  under  the 
external  or  outside  dress  like  a  Masonic  apron,  cut  in 
short  style.  But  when  she  whirled  on  what  her  praisers 
call  the  "  cerial  toe,"  or  suddenly  lifted  her  foot  by  the 
side  of  the  man's  headf  with  whom  she  danced,  the 
exposure  was  remarkably  horrible.  A  spectator  said  : 
"  No  one,  except  a  person  who  looked  on,  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  scene. "  Let  us  now  see  what  an  influential 
paper  says  respecting  the  matter:  "All  is  void  where 
once  she  moved  on  serial  toe  and  filled  our  hearts  with 
ecstacv  of  admiration." 

*  A  lady,  sitting  in  the  assembly,  said  to  a  friend :  "  I  could  show  a 
leg  worth  two  of  them."  "We  presume  that  the  refining  influence  of 
the  theater  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  this  delicate  remark. 

t  An  actress  in  the  city  of ,  by  way  of  showing  a  gentleman 

her  activity  in  the  dance,  lifted  one  of  her  legs  up,  and  placed  the  toe 
of  her  shoe  on  his  forehead.  The  only  difference  between  her  and 
Soto  was,  that  she  charged  nothing  for  sight-seeing.  The  very 
thought  of  these  things  is  admirably  calculated  to  inspire  ladies 
with  ardent  love  for  the  theatre.  Let  shame  rest  on  him  who  would 
censure  them  ! 

Another  lady,  at  a  certain  place,  after  returning  from  sight-seeing, 
made  a  gentleman  feel  her  leg,  and  a  little  above  the  knee,  in  order  to 
convince  him  that  she  could  beat  the  '  exhibition'  by  '  a  superior  form.' 

A  gentleman  lately  observed  to  us,  that  he  was  astonished  for  the 
moment  at  the  exposure  a  dancing  woman  made  of  her  legs,  &c,  in 
Orleans  ;  but  concluded,  if  she  could  submit  to  the  thing,  that  he 
could  bear  to  look  on. 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  paper,  published  in  the  city  of  Memphis, 
emphatically  says :  "  A  well  conducted  theater  is  as  necessary  to 
Memphis  as  her  schools  for  education."  Well,  if  the  kicking  exploits 
of  half-dressed  women  be  of  as  much  interest  to  society  as  schools, 
it  is  high  time,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  that  this  old  world 
i hould  com*  to  an  end. 
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We  frankly  acknowledge,  by  way  of  presenting  a  set 
off  to  this, 

That  men  theTe  are  of  different  minds, 
And  birds  there  are  of  various  kinds  ; 

but,  at  the  same  time,  fondly  hope  that  our  readers  will 
try  to  keep  from  being  filled  with  the  "  ecstacy  of  admi- 
ration" over  the  life-like  picture  and  description  we  give 
of  the  "peerless  Soto,"  and  her  peerless  caperings. 

The  theater,  of  a  truth,  is  a  school  of  virtue,  of  morals, 
and  of  modesty.  Again  we  ask,  can  it  be  possible  that 
ladies  were  present  ?  We  might  yield  to  the  workings 
of  doubt,  only  for  the  declaration  of  the  "  Eagle  and 
Enquirer,"  that  "  hundreds"  of  them  witnessed  the  per- 
formance of  Soto-—  "  the  interesting  stranger." 

In  this  connection,  on  account  of  its  force  and  appro- 
priateness, we  shall  adopt  the  pointed  sentiment  of  the 
"  Yisitor,"  which  is  thus  stated :  "It  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  mere  taste  ;  it  becomes  a  question  of  absolute 
morality,  and  its  specific  shape  is  simply  this  :  Whether 
or  not  it  is  modest  for  a  female,  even  in  a  theater,  to 
expose  her  nakedness  to  the  vulgar  gaze  of  a  crowd  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  which  side  of  this 
question  the  Enquirer  takes.  The  editor's  doctrine 
plainly  is,  that  had  Soto  been  naked  even  beyond  our 
representations  —  as  "absolutely  nude,"  as  Powers' 
'  Eve'  or  the  '  Greek  Slave'  —  it  would  only  have 
been  '  nature'  and  '  the  loveliness  of  woman,'  and  to 
look  upon  her,  a  source  of  '  refined  pleasure'  to  such 
as,  'by  better  fortune,'  were  so  constituted  as  to  be 
able  to  '  lose  the  woman  in  the  accomplished  artiste." 

These  details  are  not  given  to  expose  a  particular 
case  or  instance,  but  to  show  the  general  character  of 
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the  theater  over  this  wide  world,  in  connection  with  its 
influence  over  editors  and  newspaper  publishers. 

The  following  quotations  will  be  found  in  place  here : 
4i  No  pardon  can  be  extorted  for  those  who  attend  to 
witness  a  piece,  where 

*  Intrigue  is  plot,  obscenity  is  wit.' 

Nor  is  pardon  asked.  A  female  who  feels  gratified,  or 
does  not  express  herself  disgusted  at  a  licentious  per- 
formance, has  not  within  her  grasp  one  firm  motive  to 
break  the  force  of  temptation.  To  be  one  of  the 
audience,  at  Farquhar's  *  Constant  Couple,'  must  be 
distressing  to  genuine  modesty. "  —  Winchester  on  the 
Theater,  p.  212. 

"  Dancing  formed  a  part  in  days  past,  as  it  does 
now,  of  theatrical  amusements.  Professed  dancers, 
says  Smith,  used  castanets,  playing  them  in  unison  with 
the  music,  as  still  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  appears  that  the  chief  female  dancers, 
continues  Smith,  were  Spaniards,  of  the  province  of 
Andalusia,  and  that  their  mode  of  exhibition  was  then 
as  remarkable  as  now  for  its  voluptuousness.  Hence 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  same  fandango  and 
bolero  which  charm  the  present  audiences  of  Madrid, 
once  delighted  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Rome."  See 
Festivals,  $c.,by  Horatio  Smith,  pp.  51,  52. 

"  Dancing,"  says  Winchester,  p.  56,  "  was  very 
early  introduced  upon  the  Grecian  stage,  and  was 
disgraced  by  a  licentiousness  so  gross,  that  even  Aristo- 
phanes made  a  merit  of  banishing  it  from  his  pieces." 

We  can  half  close  our  eyes  before  the  past,  influ- 
enced by  the  thought  of  its  disadvantages ;  but  when 
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we  are  called  on  to  see  women,  amid  the  advantages  of 
this  age,  who  are  so  influenced  by  modesty  as  to  call  a 
bull  a  "  gentleman  cow,"  and  Mr.  Peacock,  "  Mr. 
Peafowl,"  gazing  at  an  actress  exposing  her  legs, 
knees,  and  a  little  more,  we  not  only  open  them  wide, 
but  stand  astonished  at  the  amazing  difference  there  is 
between  talk  and  practice. 

James,  however,  in  his  "  Christian  Father's  Pres- 
ent" gives  an  anecdote  of  Shuter,  the  comedian,  a 
portion  of  which  will  lead  us  into  the  masonry  of  the 
sight-seeing  and  the  modesty  glanced  at.  The  portion 
referred  to  runs  thus :  "  My  Lord  E.  sent  for  me 
to-day,  and  I  was  glad  I  could  not  go.  Poor  things  ! 
They  are  unhappy,  and  they  want  Shuter  to  make 
them  laugh.  As  soon  as  I  leave  you,  I  shall  be  King 
Richard.  This  is  what  they  call  a  good  play  —  as 
good  as  some  sermons.  I  acknowledge  there  are  some 
striking  and  moral  things  in  it ;  but  after  it,  I  shall 
come  again  with  my  farce  of  '  A  dish  of  all  sorts,'  and 
knock  all  that  on  the  head.     Fine  reformers  are  we." 

This  is  as  a  word  fitly  spoken  ;  and  so  we  dispose 
of  this  train  of  reflections,  suggesting  to  those  who  love 
to  see  the  scenes  presented  on  the  stage,  to  keep  in 
view  the  testimony  of  the  past  and  the  present  respect- 
ing its  true  position  and  character. 


CHAPTER   XXXI.—  Continued. 

THE     THEATER. 

Terence,  an  ancient  comic  dramatist,  candidly  speaks 
of  the  taste  which  must  be  cultivated  to  please  the 
patrons  of  the  theater.     His  words  are  : — 

"  Our  poet,  when  he  set  his  mind  on  writing, 
Believed  he  had  no  more  to  do,  but  make 
Such  plays  as  should  be  to  the  people's  liking." 

The  Spanish  dramatist,  Lopez  de  Vega,  when  Cer- 
vantes expostulated  with  him  respecting  the  licentiousness 
of  his  plays,  replied :  "  It  is  the  people  who  pay  us,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  please  them." 

This  will  account  for  the  disposition  to  exhibit  the 
feet,  legs,  and  a  little  above,  of  dancing  ladies  on  the 
stage,  and  for  the  taste  which  is  the  object  of  gratifi- 
cation.    Bravo  ! 

Euripides,  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  drama, 
even  advocated  perjury,  saying :  "  My  tongue  has 
sworn,  but  still  my  mind  is  free."  He  was,  it  is  true, 
accused  of  impiety  in  this,  but  he  answered  :  "  That  it 
was  a  very  unreasonable  thing  to  bring  a  cause  into  a 
court  of  judicature,  which  belonged  only  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  a  theater,  and  the  liberty*  of  a  public  festival. " 

*  The  distinguished  Solon  once  went  to  see  and  hear  Thespis  on 
the  stage.  "  When  the  play  was  ended,"  says  Rollin,  Vol.  I,  p.  184, 
"  he  called  to  Thespis,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
utter  such  lies  before  so  many  people  ?  Thespis  made  answer,  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  lies  of  that  sort,  and  in  poetical  fictions,  ivhich  were  made 
only  for  diversion.  No,  replied  Solon,  giving  a  great  stroke  with  his 
stick  upon  the  ground ;  but  if  ice  suffer  and  approve  of  lying  for  our  own 
diversion,  it  will  quickly  find  its  way  into  our  serious  engagements,  and  all 
our  busines*  ard  affairs.'1'' 
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We  presume,  if  our  present  theaters  were  called  to 
an  account  for  keeping  open  a  free  passage  for  profli 
gates,  by  way  of  showing  their  love  of  virtue  and 
morality,  that  the  managers  would  give  an  answer  after 
the  fashion  of  Euripides,  who,  in  the  face  of  a  principle 
so  dangerous  to  society  as  perjury,  is  called  "  the 
philosopher  of  the  stage." 

Bayle  speaks  thus  of  this  matter  :  "If  Euripides  got 
off  by  contesting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  had 
nothing  better  to  allege  in  his  defence,  it  must  be 
confessed  his  cause  was  bad  enough ;  and  he  has  found 
friends  and  advocates  who  have  pleaded  much  better  for 
him  than  he  did  himself."     Art.  Euripides. 

Euripides,  in  bis  Menalippus,  called  into  question  the 
existence  of  the  deity  of  the  people,  saying : — 

"  Jupiter,  if  his  name  be  so, 
For  'tis  by  hearsay  only  that  I  know." 

He  was  forced,  however,  to  withdraw  the  objectionable 
sentiment. 

This  is  more  than  Christians  demand  from  the  man- 
agers of  theaters,  when  they  say  by  acts  on  Sabbath 
days : — 

"  God,  if  his  name  be  so, 
For  'tis  by  hearsay  only  that  we  know." 

Aristophanes,  in  his  Thesmophorias,  represents  a 
widow,  who  made  a  living  by  selling  holy  nosegays,  as 
being  so  embarrassed  by  the  adverse  influence  of  the 
sentiment  of  Euripides,  that  she  was  forced  to  say  : 
"  But,  since  Euripides,  by  his  impious  verses,  has 
persuaded  the  people  that  there  are  no  gods,  I  sell 
hardly  any  thing  at  all." 

Here  we  may  truly  observe,  that  such  is  the  corrupting 
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influence  of  the  theater,  that  sextons  may  be  represented 
as  speaking  thus :  "  But  few  of  those  who  regularly 
attend  the  theater,  ever  put  us  to  the  trouble  of  providing 
for  them  seats." 

"  After  having  lived,"  said  Laberius,  "  sixty  years 
with  honor,  I  left  my  house  this  morning  a  Roman 
knight,  but  shall  return  to  it  this  evening  an  infamous 
stage-player.  Alas !  I  have  lived  a  day  too  long." 
See  Maerob.  Sat.  2,  7.  This  shows  the  standing  of  a 
stage-player  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  caused  the 
performance.  Now,  however,  some  of  our  ladies  seek 
introductions  to  actresses,  and  "  look  on  their  visits 
as  great  favors."  Propriety  might  justly  adopt  a 
portion  of  the  language  of  Laberius :  "  Alas !  I  have 
lived  too  long  !  "  The  London  Quarterly  Review  says  : 
"  We  content  ourselves  with  proclaiming  our  total 
disapprobation  of  the  licentiousness  which  polluted  the 
Grecian  comedies,  as  well  as  of  the  custom  which  pre- 
vailed, of  exposing  the  most  respectable  characters  in 
the  state,  to  the  scoffs  and  derision  of  the  populace." 
Vol.  12,  p.  12T. 

Again  it  says,  vol.  17,  p.  249,  that  the  blending  of 
the  drama  with  religion  was  an  u  extraordinary  coal- 
escence, into  which  the  tragic  muse  seems  to  have  entered 
somewhat  ungracefully."  Hope  that  the  proprieties  of 
life  may  not  again,  during  all  time,  be  outraged  by  such 
a  marriage. 

Rawlidge  says:  "Many  godly  citizens,  and  other 
well  disposed  persons  of  London,  considering  that  play- 
houses were  traps  for  young  gentlemen  and  others, 
made  humble  suit  to  the  Queen  (Elizabeth,  1580,)  and 
her  privy  council,  and  obtained  leave  of  her  Majesty  to 
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thrust  the  players  out  of  the  city,  and  to  pull  down  all 
play-houses  within  their  liberties,  which  was  effected." 

A  writer,  in  the  London  Magazine,  thus  expresses 
himself  respecting  Shakspeare  —  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  of  theater-going  people  :  "  His  licentious  witticism, 
his  corrupt  allusions,  many  times  repeated,  render  many 
parts  of  his  works,  in  a  moral  light,  the  objects  of  indig- 
nation and  disgust." 

The  London  Quarterly  Review,  speaking  of  "  The 
Family  Shakspeare,"  says :  "  Among  the  most  extra- 
ordinary attempts  at  moral  improvement,  none,  perhaps, 
is  better  calculated  to  excite  a  sarcastic  smile,  than  the 
publication  of  a  *  Family  Shakspeare,'  from  which  all 
objectionable  passages  are  expunged.  This  is  Jac 
tearing  off  the  lace  from  lord  Peter's  coat  with  a 
vengeance."     Vol.  12,  p.  134. 

Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  position  of  Dryden, 
says :  "  Like  other  hunted  animals,  he  stood  at  bay, 
and  when  he  could  not  disown  the  grossness  of  one  of 
his  plays,  he  declared  that  he  knew  not  any  law  that 
prescribed  morality  to  a  comic  poet." 

Cibber,  speaking  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
some  performers,  for  reciting  profane  and  indecent 
words,  observes :  "  Several  were  found  guilty,  and 
Betterton  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  were  actually  fined." 

Racine,  in  a  speech  made  to  the  French  Academy, 
in  1685,  thus  spoke  of  the  French  theater:  "  Without 
order,  decency,  sense,  or  taste." 

We  should  like  to  see  one  without  these  qualities. 

Schlegel,  an  admirer  of  the  drama,  thus  speaks  of 
the  English  stage  :  "  The  last  and  not  the  least  defect 
of  the  English  comedies,  is,  their  offensiveness.    Decency 
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is  not  merely  violated  in  the  grossest  manner  in  single 
speeches,  and  frequently  in  the  whole  plot,  but  in  the 
character  of  the  rake,  the  fashionable  debauchee,  a 
moral  scepticism  is  directly  preached  up,  and  marriage 
is  the  constant  subject  of  their  ridicule."  SchlegeVs 
Dramatic  Literature,  p.  400. 

Dr.  Milner  says  :  "  The  support  of  them  (the  noble 
sentiments  to  be  found  in  some  dramas,)  requires  a 
system  in  its  own  nature  corrupt ;  a  system  which  must 
gratify  the  voluptuous  and  the  libidinous,  or  it  can  have 
no  durable  existence.  The  play-house  is,  and  must  be, 
a  school  of  impurity. "     Milner1  s  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  206. 

Winchester  observes  :  "  Tacitus  says  that  the  German 
ladies  were  defended  from  danger,  and  preserved  their 
honor,  by  having  no  play-houses  among  them.,,  The 
Theater,  p.  144. 

An  English  writer,  alluding  to  this  statement  of 
Tacitus,  observes :  "  The  case  is  altered  now,  and  the 
seducing  dramas  of  Germany  are  imported  into  our 
country,  for  the  improvement  of  the  British  ladies." 
Ibid.,  p.  144. 

This  would  be  our  testimony  respecting  this  country. 

The  far-famed  Massillon  thus  speaks :  "  What !  are 
the  theaters,  such  as  they  are  at  present,  still  more 
criminal  by  the  public  licentiousness  of  those  unfortunate 
creatures  who  appear  in  them,  than  by  the  impure  and 
passionate  scenes*  they  represent,"  &c. 

*  In  the  Memoir  of  Rollin,  vol.  1,  we  are  thus  addressed  :  "  It  was 
a  custom  more  ancient  than  wise,  in  the  University,  for  professors  to 
compose  tragedies,  the  different  characters  of  which  were  sustained 
by  the  pupils.  Against  this  practice  Rollin  argues  most  strenuously, 
in  his  fourth  volume  of  his  Method  of  Studying  the  Belles  Lettres, 
on  moral  and  religious   considerations,  as  having   a   tendency  to 
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Professor  G-riscom,  of  New  York,  in  a  report  of  the 
causes  of  vice  of  the  city,  says  :  "  Among  the  causes 
of  vicious  excitement  in  our  city,  none  appears  to  be 
so  powerful  as  theatrical  amusements.  The  number  of 
boys  arid  young  men  who  have  become  determined 
thieves,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  introduction 
to  the  theater  and  circus,  would  appal  the  feelings  of 

convert  universities  and  schools  into  play-houses ;  to  engender 
improper  amorous  feelings  into  the  youthful  mind ;  and  thus  to  under- 
mine those  principles  of  honor  and  piety,  which  ought  to  be  so 
sedulously  inculcated  and  cultivated.  His  chief  objection  was.  the 
practice,  in  these  tragedies,  of  robing  the  young  people  in  female 
dresses  —  a  practice  utterly  repugnant  to  the  express  declaration  of 
Scripture :  '  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto 
a  man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment ;  for  all  that 
do  so  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God.' "    Deut.  xxii,  5. 

Winchester  justly  states  :  "  Even  the  laudable  avocations  of  life  are 
grossly  caricatured.  The  clergyman  is  either  a  hypocrite  or  a  fool ; 
the  lawyer  is  a  knave  ;  the  physician  is  a  quack ;  the  learned  man  is 
a  pedant ;  and  the  tradesman  is  either  a  miser  or  a  rogue. 

"  The  virtues  of  human  life  are  misrepresented.  Meekness  is 
called  a  stupid  want  of  spirit.  Forbearance  is  called  cowardice. 
Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  a  weakness.  Chastity  is  prudery.  Humility 
is  affectation.  A  high  toned  morality  is  sanctimoniousness.  Religion 
is  fanaticism."  The  Theater,  pp.  179,  180.  Well  may  we  htre 
exclaim  :  Hell  is  in  all  its  ways !    It  makes  vice  virtue,  and  virtue  vice. 

Rousseau  says  :  "  I  might  impute  these  prejudices  to  the  declama- 
tions of  priests,  if  I  did  not  find  them  established  among  the  Romai  ^ 
before  the  birth  of  Christianity ;  and  not  only  vaguely  scattered  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  but  authorised  by  express  laws,  which 
declared  actors  infamous,  and  took  from  them  the  title  and  rights 
of  Roman  citizens. 
"Where  would  be  the  imprudent  mother  who  would  dare  to  carry 
her  daughter  to  this  dangerous  school ;  and  how  many  respectable 
women  would  think  they  dishonored  themselves  in  going  there" 
Quoted  in  Winchester  on  The  Theater,  pp.  159,  161. 

Oh,  ye  Christian  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
who  permit  your  sons  and  daughters  to  visit  the  theater,  get  down 
on  your  knees  at  the  feet  of  this  infidel,  and  learn  what  morality, 
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every  virtuous  mind,  could  the  whole  truth  be  laid 
before  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  feebler  sex,  the  result  is  still  worse  ; 
a  relish  for  the  amusements  of  the  theater,  without  the 
means  of  indulgence,  becomes  too  often  a  motive  for 
listening  to  the  first  suggestions  of  the  seducer,  and 
thus  prepares  the  unfortunate  captive  of  sensuality  for 
the  haunts  of  infamy,  and  a  total  destitution  of  all  that 
is  valuable  in  the  mind  and  character  of  woman." 

"  It  was  but  a  few  days  since,"  says  the  Rev.  A. 
James,  of  Birmingham,  "  that  a  venerable  man,  now  the 
deacon  of  a  christian  church,  said  to  me  :  '  Sir,  the 
theater  had  nearly  brought  me  to  the  gallows.  There 
I  found  associates  who  introduced  me  to  every  crime. 
When  likely  to  be  prevented,  by  want  of  money,  from 
going  to  meet  them  at  the  theater,  I  robbed  my  father 
to  gain  a  shilling  admission  to  the  gallery.'  " 

Surely  this  "  school  of  morals  "  must  have  a  singular 
class  of  pupils ! 

Thomas  Weston,  the  comedian,  in  his  will,  gives  us 
the  following  significant  hint :  "  Item.  I  leave  to  the 
ladies,  in  general,  on  the  stage  (if  not  the  reality,  yet) 
the  appearance  of  modesty,  'twill  serve  them  on  more 
occasions  than  they  are  aware  of." 

An  English  clergyman,  who  was  an  advocate  of  the 

decency,  and  virtue  mean !  The  advocates  of  the  theater  cannot  call 
this  testimony  "  the  result  of  religious  prejudice  and  fanaticism." 
It  is  open  infidelity  shocked  at  the  corruptions  of  the  theater. 

"  Tertullian. —  This  severe  reformer  shows  no  more  indulgence  to 
a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  than  to  a  combat  of  gladiators.  The  dress 
of  the  actors  particularly  offends  him."  Mil-man's  Gibbon's  Borne, 
vol.  1,  p.  524. 

Tertullian  wrote  some  1654  vears  ago. 
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stage,  was  thus  accosted,  his  wife  and  daughter  being 
with  him,  at  the  Hay-Market  theater,  by  one  of  its  rude 
pupils:  "  Sir,  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  if  you  will  bring 
modest  women  into  the  flesh  market,  you  must  take  the 
consequence." 

Winchester ',  Theater,  p.  215,  quotes  a  cutting  writer 
as  speaking  thus :  "  Here  virtue  stoops  to  vice,  and 
shame  is  privileged ;  wealth  and  fashion  forget  their 
aristocracy;  and  elegance  and  taste  consort  with  more 
than  plebeian  coarseness. " 

Rousseau,  whose  authority  with  more  than  a  few 
theater-going  people  will  stand  above  that  of  David  or 
Paul,  declares :  "  I  find  in  general  that  the  profession 
of  a  comedian  is  a  state  of  immorality  and  licentiousness 
- —  that  the  players  of  both  sexes  lead  debauched  and 
scandalous  lives." 

Dr.  Johnson :  "  Players,  sir !  I  look  upon  them  as 
no  better  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and  joint-stools, 
to  make  faces  and  produce  laughter  like  dancing-dogs." 

Noah  Webster,  in  his  Dictionary,  thus  expresses 
himself:  "  It  is  contended  that  the  stage  is  a  school  of 
morality.  Let  it  be  inquired,  where  is  the  person  whom 
the  stage  has  reformed  ?  "  The  devil  might  show  a 
profitable  smile  after  asking,  "  Where  ?  " 

Dr.  Henkle  states :  "  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
women  of  infamous  character  throng  the  theater  in 
shoals,  and  are  its  most  constant  patrons.  But  there 
is  another  fact  not  so  generally  known,  and,  yet  never 
denied,  so  far  as  we  know,  and,  doubtless,  susceptible  of 
ample  proof;  that  startling  fact  is,  that  the  class  of 
females  alluded  to,  are  not  only  permitted  to  attend 
the  theater,  without  any  efforts  by  the  managers  to 
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render  the  company  more  select,  but  usually,  if  not 
universally,  courtesans  are  admitted,  free  op  charge, 
on  account  of  the  benefit  they  are  supposed  to  confer 
on  the  theater,  by  attracting  young  gentlemen  to  it. 

"This  is  a  school  of  morals  with  a  vengeance —  a  select 
place,  to  which  we  are  safely  to  take  our  sons  and 
daughters  —  where  female  infamy  is  employed  as  an 
attraction,  and  prostitution  is  pensioned,  to  give  eclat 
to  the  moral  teachings  and  refining  influences  of  the 
play." 

A  New  York  paper  thus  speaks  on  this  subject : 
"  The  Tribune  and  several  other  journals  have  had 
quite  a  controversy  respecting  the  moral  character  and 
nfluence  of  our  theaters,  especially  those  called  '  minor/ 
The  Tribune,  or  rather  its  correspondent,  who  has 
visited  all  these  places,  for  the  special  purpose  of  report- 
ing on  their  performances,  etc.,  boldly  charges  most  of 
the  theaters  with  indulgence  in  systematic  practices,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  necessarily  demoralizing,  particularly 
to  the  young,  by  whom  they  are  largely  patronized. 
The  plays  performed,  if  not  immoral  in  themselves,  are 
interlarded,  as  is  charged,  by  the  players,  with  inuen- 
does,  slang,  and  downright  smut,  in  order  to  tickle  the 
palate  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  also  charged,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  most  of  the  theaters  have  'rum- 
shops  '  and  '  galleries  for  prostitutes '  attached,  so  that 
the  evil  passions  stimulated  by  vicious  act  or  speech  on 
the  stage,  find  their  natural  issue  and  climax  in  the 
accessories  above  named.  There  are  some  exceptions. 
Niblo's,  Burton's,  and  Wallack's  have  not  these  acces- 
sories—  all  the  other  theaters  have.  It  is  notorious, 
however,  that '  rum-holes,'  '  gambling-hells/and  various 
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other  sinks  of  iniquity  find  a  cover  and  good  market  in 
the  vicinity  of  all  the  theaters.  These  facts  cannot  be 
too  seriously  pondered.  There  are  plenty  of  rational 
and  innocent  amusements,  without  resorting  to  places 
where  buffoonery,  blasphemy,  and  indecency  openly 
display  themselves.  When  the  drama,  instead  of  being 
used  to  '  point  a  moral,'  becomes  a  weapon  for  the 
demoralization  of  society,  we  set  our  hands  and  face 
against  it." 

We  shall  now  introduce  the  opinion  of  St.  Cyprian, 
one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church,  respecting  the 
stage  :  "  Cyprian  to  Eucratius,  his  brother.  Health  : 
Your  love  and  esteem  have  induced  you,  dearest  brother, 
to  consult  me  as  to  what  I  think  of  the  case  of  a  player 
among  you,  who  still  continues  to  instruct  others  in  that 
infamous  and  miserable  art,  which  he  himself  hath 
learned.  You  ask  whether  he  should  be  allowed  the 
continuance  of  Christian  communion  ?  I  think  it  very 
inconsistent  with  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  rules  of 
the  gospel,  that  the  modesty  and  honor  of  the  Church 
should  be  defiled  by  so  base  and  infamous  a  contagion. 
By  these  means  boys  will  not  be  improved  in  any  thing 
that  is  good,  but  absolutely  ruined  in  their  morals.'' 

Do  our  theater-going  ministers  and  members  hear 
what  Father  Cyprian  says  respecting  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  stage  ? 

The  reader  is  now  fully  prepared  to  feel  the  force  of 
the  following  quotation,  taken  from  Winchester  on  "  The 
Theater,"  p.  141 :  "  Plato,  Livy,  Xenophon,  Cicero, 
Solon,  Cato,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  the  most  venerable  men 
of  antiquity ;  the  brightest  constellation  of  virtue  and 
talents  which  ever  appeared  upon  the  hemisphere  of 
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philosophy,  have  all  denounced  the  theater  as  a  most 
abundant  source  of  moral  pollution  ;  and  assure  us  that 
both  Greece  and  Rome  had  their  ruin  accelerated  by  a 
fatal  passion  for  these  corrupting  enter tainments.,' 

From  a  catalogue  of  authorities  against  the  stage,  as 
made  out  by  William  Prynne,  it  appears  that  it  was 
condemned  by  the  deliberate  acts  of  fifty-four  ancient 
and  modern,  general,  national,  and  provincial  councils 
and  synods,  both  of  the  western  and  eastern  churches  — 
condemned  by  seventy-one  ancient  fathers  —  condemned 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  modern  Popish  and  Protestant 
authors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hostile  endeavors  of 
philosophers  and  poets  —  the  legislative  enactments  of 
Agan  and  Christian  states,  nations,  magistrates,  em- 
erors,  and  princes. 

The  American  Congress  passed,  soon  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  following  resolution : 
"  Whereas,  true  religion  and  good  morals  are  the  only 
solid  foundation  of  public  liberty  and  happiness,  Resolved, 
That  it  be,  and  hereby  is,  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  several  States,  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
for  the  encouragement  thereof,  and  for  the  suppressing 
of  theatrical  entertainments,  horse-racing,  gaming,  and 
such  other  diversions  as  are  productive  of  idleness, 
dissipation,  and  a  general  depravity  of  principles  and 
manners."     See  Winchester  on  The  Theater,  p.  142. 

May  we  not  here,  in  consequence  of  what  precedes, 
justly  say,  that  he  who  defends  the  theater,  looking  on 
it  as  a  "school  of  morals,"  must  either  be  stupidly 
ignorant,  or  burdened  with  a  vast  amount  of  sinful 
assurance  ?  And  may  we  not  here,  in  consequence  of 
some  particulars  specified  in  the  foregoing  quotations. 
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justly  say,  that  she  who  will  appear  at  a  theater,  after 
"  looking  at  the  mountain  of  corruption  "  under  which  it 
labors,  must  be  remarkably  fond  of  venturing  on  sinful  soil  ? 

Could  a  respectable  female  get  the  consent  of  her 
mind  to  appear  in  an  "  assignation  house,"  even  if  the 
decoy  ducks  were  confined  to  the  third  story  ?  Does 
a  place  alter  the  character  of  crime  ?  How  can  we 
realize,  that  a  respectable  female  will  venture  to  speak 
of  the  performance,  of  the  scenery,  and  the  company ; 
"  a«d  even  tell,  with  a  modest  smile  —  but  no  blush  — 
what  transpired  in  the  "  third  tier  ?  " 

There  is,  of  a  truth,  a  continent  of  meaning  in  the 
sentiment  of  Lorenzo  Dow :  "  When  a  woman  knows 
how  to  be  bad,  she  can  be  worse  than  a  man." 

What  a  place  for  those  who  call  themselves  Christians  ! 
We  presume  that  they  must  feel  admirably  prepared, 
after  being  at  the  theater  on  Saturday  night,  to  sing  on 
the  Sabbath  morning : — 

"  My  God,  the  spring  of  all  my  joys." 

A  certain  writer  observes  :  "  But  for  the  unworthy 
conduct  of  professors  of  religion,  probably,  ere  this 
time,  its  ashes  would  have  been  scattered, 

"  Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

How  appropriately  we  may  here  add,  if  respectable 
females  would  frown  at  the  very  name  of  the  theater  — 
the  nursery  of  crime,  and  the  principal  market  of  profli- 
gates —  the  time  would  soon  come,  when  all  should  see 
it  in  a  "  dishonorable  tomb  by  the  side  of  its  mother  — 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus  !  " 

Gentle  reader  —  more,  boys,  girls,  ladies,  women, 
men,  what  do  you  think  of  the  history  of  the  "  school 
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of  morals  ?  "  *  Does  it  not  furnish  you  with  a  beautiful 
picture  —  one  well  calculated  to  refresh  your  eyes  and 
purify  your  hearts,  of  fashion  and  consequence  in  this 
department  of  popular  pleasure  ? 

You  can  now  easily  perceive  what  the  unexpressed 
opinion  of  the  thinking  mind  will  be,  respecting  the 
character  of  your  moral  feelings,  should  the  old  adage 
be  adopted :  "  Show  me  your  company,  and  I  shall  tell 
you  your  character." 

Such  is  the  theater,  and  such  it  has  ever  been ! 

General  Reflections. —  We  shall  commence  with 
the  truthful  language  of  a  poet : — 

"  Formless  and  gross  did  tragedy  arise, 
A  simple  chorus,  rather  mad  than  wise  ; 
For  fruitful  vintages  the  dancing!  throng 
Roared  to  the  god  of  grapes  a  drunken  song : 
Wild  mirth  and  wine  sustained  the  frantic  note, 
And  the  best  singer  had  the  prize,  a  goat." 

Boileau,  Chant  III. 

*  "  He  that  is  not  satisfied,"  says  Bishop  "Wilson,  "  that  plays  are 
an  unlawful  diversion,  let  him,  if  he  dare,  offer  up  this  prayer  to  God 
before  he  goes  :  "  Lord,  lead  me  not  into  temptation,  and  bless  me 
in  what  I  am  now  to  be  employed." 

To  speak  otherwise,  would  be  to  abuse  truth  and  conscience. 

t  The  author  of <; Georgia  Scenes"  thus  censures  the  present  style 
of  dancing :  "  We  had  none  of  your  mathematical  cotillons  ;  none 
of  your  immodest  waltzes ;  none  of  your  detestable,  disgusting 
gallopades.  The  waltz  would  have  crimsoned  the  cheek  of  every 
young  lady  who  attended  a  ball  in  my  day  ;  and,  had  the  gallopade 
been  commenced  in  the  ball  room,  it  would  have  been  ended  in  the 
street.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  waltz  has  met  with  but  very  little 
encouragement  in  Georgia  as  yet ;  the  gallopade  with  none. 

"  Ye  fair  of  my  native  land  —  ye  daughters  of  a  modest  race,  blush 
them  away  from  the  soil  which  your  mothers  honored  by  their 
example,  and  consecrated  with  their  ashes.    Born  to  woman's  loftiest 
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The  following,  in  its  way,  would  be  complete  if  we 
had  a  goat : — 

"Madame  Sontag. —  The  Louisvillians  are  in  rap- 
tures with  the  singing  of  the  great  Sontag.  We  have 
heard  Sontag,  Jenny  Lind,  Catharine  Hays,  Teresa 
Parodi,  Amelia  Patti,  Rose  De  Vries,  Anna  Bishop, 
Madam  Seguin,  Biscaccianti,  and  all  the  other  queens 
of  the  realms  of  song,  but  with  the  exception  of, 
perhaps,  Jenny  Lind,  Sontag  is  beyond  them  all.  The 
Louisville  Times  is  most  enthusiastic  in  its  laudations 
of  the  great  Soprano.  The  Times  says,  that  after 
hearing  her,  it  could  truly  say,  '  Nullum  tetiget  quod 
non  ornavit.'  What  can  excel  her  aria  of  '  0  luce  di 
quest  anima]  with  its  trills,  which  fell  upon  the  ear  like 
a  shower  of  pearls." 

Wonder  if  they  blow  their  noses,  eat  and  drink,  wasn 
their  hands  and  necks,  close  their  eyes  at  night  and 
open  them  in  the  morning,  breathe  and  laugh,  walk 
and  sit,  like  common  women.  Wonder  if  any  man, 
influenced  by  the  lowest  respect  for  purity  in  associa- 
tion, would  recommend  genteel  women  to  hear  the 
owlish  screams  of  all  above  named.  Verily,  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  people  will,  at  a  time  not  far  distant, 
subscribe  for  papers,  which  will  plainly  invite  them,  by 

destinies,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  stoop  from  your  high  estate,  to  ape 
the  indecencies  of  European  slaves." 

Yes,  it  ill  becomes  the  children  of  this  republic,  who  ought  to  set 
examples  to  the  nations,  to  embrace  the  waltz — the  lascivious  idol 
of  France.  Their  modesty  ought  to  blush  at  the  sound  of  the  word, 
Parisian.  It  has  cost  virtue  countless  blushes.  We  live  to  hate  it, 
Had  we  a  sister  who  would  place  her  esteem  on  any  thing  from  the 
city  of  crime,  we  should  punish  her  with  many  frowns.  In  short,  we 
should  look  on  her  as  being  guilty  of  high  treason  against  her  own 
character,  were  she  to  say :  "  This  is  Parisian  style." 
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ridiculous  and  senseless  puffs,  to  hear ;  but  we 

forbear. 

The  "  trills  fell  upon  the  ear  like  a  shower  of  pearls." 
A  shower  of  pearls  !  We  frankly  confess  that  a  shower 
of  young  frogs  would  be  much  more  acceptable  to  our 
ears  than  a  shower  of  pearls.  The  figure  is  a  monstrous 
outrage  on  our  common  language  and  common  sense. 
A  shower  of  pearls  is  a  figure  for  the  eye,  not  for  the 
ear.  We  might  as  well  say,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fall  on  our  ears  like  a  shower  of  pearls.  Jack,  please 
take  charge  of  our  patience  ;  for,  if  we  should  seek  to 
obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  perfection  of  music*  by 

*  The  gradual  corruption  of  music  may  be  accounted  for  thus : 
The  Germans,  Italians,  and  French,  for  many  years,  have  been  the 
principal  performers  all  over  the  world.  The  most  difficult  and 
complicated  pieees  have  been  their  selections.  A  sort  of  musical 
hash,  in  consequence  of  this,  has  been  liberally  presented  to  the 
nations.  The  lovers  of  novelty,  and  of  strange  sounds,  have  pro- 
nounced *:the  thing  excellent,  fine,  very  fine,  nothing  better."  The 
masses,  without  hesitating,  have  adopted  the  opinions  of  capricious 
and  uncultivated  minds  ;  hence  the  present  condition  of  the  musical 
world. 

A  certain  writer  thus  speaks  respecting  mus;c :  "But  I  am  not 
fond  of  French  music  ;  and  as  for  the  Italian,  I.  think  that  any  one 
who  will  dare  to  inflict  it  on  an  American  ear,  ought  to  be  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  without  a  trial.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  simple, 
national  French  airs  are  very  fine :  but  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand 
Italian  tunes,  simple  or  compound,  which  is  not  manslaughter.  The 
German  compositions  are  decidedly  the  best  from  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  but  even  these  are,  of  late,  partaking  so  much  of  the  vices 
of  France  and  Italy,  that  they  have  become  scarcely  sufferable. 

"  Scotland  has  escaped  the  corruptions  which  have  crept  into  the 
empire  of  music,  and,  consequently,  her  music  recommends  itself, 
with  irresistible  charms,  to  every  ear  which  is  not  vitiated  by  the 
senseless  rattle  of  the  continent.  Ireland's  compositions  still  retain 
enough  of  their  primitive  simplicity  and  sweetness  to  entitle  them  to 
the  patronage  of  all  who  would  cultivate  a  correct  taste  in    this 

19 
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holding  our  ears  under  a  shower  of  pearls,  its  quality 
and  training  will  be  severely  tested.  The  whole  is 
decidedly  goatish. 

Rollin,  vol.  1,  p.  411,  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline,  degeneracy,  and  corruption  of  the  Athenian 
state,  observes  :  "  The  funds  for  armaments  by  land  and 
sea,  were  lavished  on  games  and  feasts.  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  theater  were  preferred  to  the  exercises 
of  the  camp.  Great  captains  were  in  no  estimation ; 
whilst  comedians  engrossed  the  universal  applause." 

Are  we  not  making  rapid  progress  in  the  same  course 
of  folly  and  ruin  ?  The  funds  that  ought  to  be  used  to 
pay  debts,  or  to  support  literary  and  religious  institu- 
tions, are  given  for  tickets  to  see  scandalous  exploits  on 
the  stage,  or  to  hear  a  strolling  company  sing :  "  Stop 

interesting  department  of  the  fine  arts.  I  do  maintain  that,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  all  the  soul  of  music,  which  is  now  left  in  the 
world,  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland/' 

Music,  however,  vocal  and  instrumental^  as  practiced  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  has  many  advocates  among  our  people  — is 
the  glory  of  teachers  and  school  Misses.  The  gobbling  of  young 
turkey-cocks,  the  screaming  of  old  parroquets,  the  whistling  of  brisk 
winds  through  the  ropes  of  ships,  the  croaking  of  expert  frogs  after 
a  little  training  of  their  voices,  the  chirping  of  martins  of  considerable 
experience,  and  the  mewing  of  kittens  at  six  weeks  old,  when 
associated,  would  give  the  reader  a  just  conception  of  our  view  of 
the  present  style  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

For  instance,  the  piano  suddenly  receives  a  complete  thump,  which 
produces  strange  sounds  —  then  it  is  slightly  touched  with  the  points 
of  the  fingers,  as  if  to  keep  it  from  becoming  rebellious;  then,  without 
ceremony,  we  have  a  horrible  whoop,  from  which  the  voice  descends 
to  a  point  in  sound,  unlike  every  thing  known  to  man,  except  that 
which  is  above  stated,  the  mewing  of  kittens. 

In  a  word,  ';  we  would  earnestly  commend  to  the  friends  of 
reform,  in  our  highly  favored  country,  to  establish  an  '  Anti-mad- 
music-Society,'  in  order  to  suppress,  if  possible,  the  cruelties  of  our 
modern,  musical  entertainment*.'' 
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that  knocking,"  or,  "  I'm  off  to  Charleston,"  &c.  The 
delicate  allusion  to  <;  the  yellow  girls,"  *  is  most  shock- 
ingly and  shamefully  applied. 

One  of  our  papers  announces :  "  Julia  Dean  has 
accepted  an  offer  of  $20,000,  and  expenses,  for  sixty 
nights,  in  California.  She  will  leave  for  the  gold  region, 
from  New  York,  in  March  next."  Well,  well !  what 
an  exhibition  of  wholesale  duplicity !  A  little  over 
$333  each  night  for  — 

"  And  then I  can't  go  on, 

I'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun." 

Oh,  Plato  !  Plato  !  ! 

A  member  of  Congress,  after  traversing  his  district, 
contending  with  sunshine  and  rain,  and  making  many 
long  speeches,  honored  with  sweat  and  applause,  only 

*  For  fear  the  above  should  be  doubted,  we  shall  mention  a  fact : 
"A  gentleman,  a  short  time  ago,  asked  his  daughter  to  play  on  the 
piano,  and  selected  the  song :  '  I'm  off  to  Charleston,'  &c. ;  and  when 
she  came  to  sing  the  words,  yellow  girls,  he,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
elbowed  the  young  gentleman  for  whose  pleasure  the  music  was 
introduced." 

We  are  not  surprised,  in  view  of  this  and  the  like,  at  the  following 
information :  "  I  shall  give  you  an  item  for  your  book,"  said  the 

Rev. .     "  Two   young  men  visited   a  young  lady,  who,  on 

account  of  their  protracted  visit  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  became 
hungry,  and  went,  immediately  after  their  departure,  to  the  kitchen, 
in  quest  of  something  to  eat,  where  she  found  them,  one  of  them 
having  his  arm  around  the  neck  of  a  servant." 

The  song,  to  say  nothing  of  such  conduct  as  mentioned,  is  well 
calculated  to  lead  to  such  a  result.  We  forgot  to  ask  him  whether 
the  circumstance  increased  or  decreased  their  popularity.  We  know 
that  a  true  woman  would  have  despised  their  image,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  account  for  the  taste  of  what  is  called  "  a  modern  lady 
of  fashion." 

This  is  a  very  severe  dose,  but  the  chronic  character  of  the  disease 
requires  it. 
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receives  eight  dollars  a  day.  A  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
after  visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  both  by  day  and  night, 
and  preaching  twice  every  Sabbath,  only  receives  a  few 
hundred  dollars  for  the  whole  year.  Great  Jove  !  is 
this  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

Mothers,  who  are  rather  poor,  can  see  from  what 
precedes,  how  easily  a  fortune  may  be  made  —  provided 
they  have  daughters  who  can  scream  unusually  loud, 
and  kick  remarkably  high,  when  trained  for  the  stage. 
"We  hope  that  such  mothers  will  most  kindly  thank  us 
for  this  very  profitable  suggestion,  leaving  the  future  to 
ask  :  "  Was  not  the  money  wisely  spent  ?  "  The  age, 
without  doubt,  is  dangerously  burdened  with  fashionable 
madmen,  unless  philosophy  itself  is  dangerously  mad. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  for  sixty  nights  !  Spirit 
of  Washington,  look  at  this  !  Here  we  have  young 
America  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ! 

Diodorus,  lib.  v,  26,  gives  us  a  curious  picture  of 
Italian  traders  bartering  with  the  savages  of  Gaul  a 
cask  of  wine  for  a  slave.  Those  who  gave  the  slave  for 
the  wine,  were  not  half  so  foolish  as  those  who  give 
$333  to  an  actress  for  a  single  night. 

That  which  Antipater  said  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, may  soon  be  applied  to  us  by  our  enemies, 
should  we  continue  to  sanction  such  superlative  folly  : 
"  For,  what  have  we  to  fear  from  a  people  continually 
employed  in  games,  feasts,  and  bacchanalian  rites.?' ' 
Mollin,  vol.  1,  p.  474. 

Philip,  of  Macedon,  declared  that  he  was  obliged  to 
the  Athenian  orators  for  having  corrected  him  of  his 
errors,  by  frequently  reproaching  him  with  them.  He 
kept  a  man  in  his  service  to  tell  him  every  day,  before 
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he  gave  audience  :  "  Philip,  remember  thou  art  mortal." 
Ibid.  p.  500. 

We  hdpe  that  each  reader  will  cultivate  Philip's 
feeling  toward  us,  and  look  on  us  as  acting  the  part,  in 
printed  words,  of  the  Athenian  orators,  and  of  him  who 
dailv  said  :  "  Remember  thou  art  mortal. " 

The  language  of  Polybius,  speaking  of  the  Athenian 
republic,  will  be  found  in  place  here  :  "  As  long  as  it 
suffered  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  an 
Aristides,  a  Themistocles,  a  Pericles,  it  came  off  victo- 
rious from  the  greatest  dangers.  But  prosperity  blinded 
and  ruined  it;  following  no  longer  any  thing  but  its 
own  caprice,  and  being  become  too  insolent  to  be  advised 
or  governed,  it  plunged  itself  into  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes."    Ibid.,  p.  460. 

Let  all  this  be  duly  considered.  Here  we  have  a 
volume  of  warning. 

Might   not  the  impurity   involved  in  the  following 

incident,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Professor , 

be  traced  to  the  lascivious  influence*  of  the  theater  ? 
A  gentleman  asked  the  principal  of  an  "  assignation 
house  "  to  introduce  him  to  a  maid.  She  replied  that  she 
could  not  then  do  so.  On  the  Sabbath  following,  at 
church,  she  bowed  and  spoke  very  politely  to  a  young 

*  The  thinking  mind  will  at  once  feel  the  force  of  our  allusion, 
from  the  following  forms  of  speech,  taken  from  the  lips  of  the 
ciown : — 

C.  "  I  like  to  hear  a  baby  cry.  It  is  excellent  music ;  and  then  it 
puts  boys  and  girls  a  thinking." 

C.  "  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

Ii.  M.  "  I'm  going  out  to  get  a  little  air. 

C.  "  Name  it  after  me,  will  you.?" 

We  cannot  disgrace  type  with  a  full  statement  of  the  wife,  and 
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lady,  whose  name  she  did  not  even  know,  and  so  the 
matter  was  lefc  at  this  interview.  On  the  next  Sabbath 
she  again  addressed  this  young  lady,  in  the  same  place, 
saying  :  "  My  dear,  I  have  some  beautiful  pictures  at 
my  house,  that  I  want  you  to  see."  The  innocent 
one,  not  suspecting  her  motive,  replied :  "  At  what 
number  ?  "  She  was  duly  informed,  and  on  the  following 
day  appeared.  The  inviter,  after  kindly  receiving  her, 
observed  :  "  Excuse  me,  my  dear,  for  a  moment,"  and 
retired.  The  young  lady,  during  th  time  she  was 
alone,  feasted  her  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  the  pictures. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time  her  supposed  friend 
returned  with  the  above  gentleman,  who,  on  entering 
the  room,  discovered  his  own  daughter.  Being  com- 
pletely astonished,  he  thus  addressed  her :  "  Daughter, 
what  brought  you  here  ?  "  She,  being  totally  ignorant 
of  her  situation,  innocently  responded :  "  Pa,  what 
brought  you  here  ?  "  "  Take  my  arm,"  said  he,  "  and 
let  us  go  home." 

Some  of  the  Greeks  looked  on  Mithra  as  having  "  a 
thousand  ears  and  ten  thousand  eyes."  All  would  be 
needed  to  watch  such  fathers,  and  all  would  fail  to 
make   them    live    as   upright   men.      The   one   above 

"  what  might  happen  in  the  course  of  time ; "  nor  can  we  venture  to 
give  a  full  account  of  trying  to  get  into  a  woman  all  night,  with  the 
right  arm  of  the  vulgarism  checked  a  little  by  the  reference  to  a  wall 
between  them. 

Strictures  would  blunt  the  edge  of  these  beautiful  and  chaste  remarks. 
Our  only  apology  for  offering  them  is,  that  men  and  women,  who, 
by  the  thousand,  listen  to  them  in  public,  can  bear  to  see  them  in 
print,  when  illustrating  a  principle  of  baseness. 

The  scenes  and  sayings  of  the  theater  most  unquestionably 
"  put  the  boys  and  girls  a  thinking ; "  and  occasionally  a  father 
too. 
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mentioned  ought  to  be  put  in  a  pillory  in  the  city  of  his 
offence  for  six  hours  on  some  public  occasion,  and  forced 
to  proclaim  every  half  hour,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  the 
cause  of  his  punishment.  This  would  help  him  to 
remember  his  anxietv  to  have  an  introduction  to  a  maid 
in  an  assignation  house. 

Does  hell  fully  realize  how  a  woman  can  keep  a  house 
of  the  kind  ?     We  doubt  it.     The  thought  of  talking  to 

men   respecting  ,  just   as   so   many  would 

respecting  animals,  is  insufferably  shocking.  Public 
opinion  ought  to  crush  at  once  the  damnable,  and  worse 
than  brutal,  business. 

But  why  do  we  speak  of  punishing  a  man  in  this 
enlightened  age  ?  Here  is  a  comment :  "  A  California 
paper  observes :  '  The  San  Francisco  Evening  Journal 
says  that  twelve  hundred  murders  have  been  committed 
in  that  city,  during  the  past  four  years  ;  that  but  one 
single  man  has  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
attaching  in  such  cases.  No  wonder  Vigilant  Com- 
mittees have  taken  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  their 
own  hands.'  " 

The  dark  spots  in  the  following  extract  may  justly  be 
attributed  to  an  abuse  of  liberty  : — 

"  A  recent  number  of  Merchant's  Ledger  estimates, 
that  since  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three  years  ago,  thirty-two  thousand  millions 
of  human  beings  have  lived  upon  this  earth ;  and  of 
these,  all  but  about  nine  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
have  gone  to  the  grave.  Of  this  great  army  of  the 
dead,  nine  thousand  millions  have  died  by  war,  eight 
thousand  millions  by  famine  and  pestilence,  five  hundred 
millions  by  martyrdom,  nearly  six  hundred  millions  by 
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intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  remaining  thirteen  thousand 
millions  naturally  or  otherwise." 

The  drinking  establishments  connected  with  theaters, 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  remove  one  of  the  dark 
spots,  drunkenness,  from  the  future. 

Fanny  Fern,  looking  at  things  in  New  York,  exclaims  : 

"  Shade  of  old  Paul  Pry  Boston !  what  do  I  hear  ! 
Two —  (well,  I  declare  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  are 
ladies  or  women.)  I  don't  understand  these  New  York 
feminities.  At  any  rate,  they've  got  on  bonnets,  and 
are  telling  the  waiter  to  bring  them  '  a  bottle  of  Maras- 
chino de  Zara,  some  sponge  cake,  and  some  brandy.' 
See  them  sip  the  cordial  in  their  glasses  with  the  gusto 
of  an  old  toper.  See  their  eyes  sparkle  and  their 
cheeks  flush,  and  just  hear  their  emancipated  little 
tongues  go  !  Wonder  if  their  husbands  know  that 
they — but  of  course  they  don't.  However,  it  is  six 
of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  They  are  probably 
turning  down  sherry  cobblers  and  eating  oysters  at 
Florence's  ',  and  their  poor  hungry  children,  while  their 
parents  are  daintyizing,  are  coming  home  hungry  from 
school  to  eat  a  fragment  of  dinner  picked  up  at  home 
by  a  lazy  set  of  servants. 

u  Heigho !  ladies  sipping  wine  in  a  public  saloon  ! 
Pilgrim  rock !  hide  yourself  under  ground.  Well,  it  is 
very  shocking  the  numbers  of  married  women  who  pass 
their  time  ruining  their  health  in  these  saloons,  devouring 
Parisian  confectionery,  and  tainting  their  children's 
blood  with  an  appetite  for  strong  drink.  Oh,  what  a 
mockery  of  a  home  theirs  must  be  !  Heaven  pity  the 
children  reared  there,  left  to  the  chance  training  of 
vicious  hirelings ! " 
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"VVe  would  not  attribute  this  to  the  school  of  morals 
and  manners  —  the  theater ;  yet  we  would  say,  that 
such  ladies  would  make  very  suitable  patrons.  How 
unlike  the  objects  of  the  following  remarks:  We  read, 
in  Homer,  of  princesses  themselves  drawing  water  from 
springs,  and  washing  with  their  own  hands,  the  linen  of 
their  respective  families.  Here  the  sisters  of  Alexander ; 
that  is,  the  daughters  of  a  powerful  prince,  are  employed 
in  making  clothes  for  their  brother.  The  celebrated 
Lucretia  used  to  spin  in  the  midst  of  her  female  atten- 
dants. Augustus,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  world, 
wore,  for  several  years  together,  no  other  clothes  but 
what  his  wife  and  sisters  made  him.  It  was  a  custom 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  not  many  years 
since,  for  the  princesses,  who  then  sat  upon  the  throne,  to 
prepare  several  of  the  dishes  at  every  meal.  Every 
one  knows  what  is  told  us  in  Scripture,  to  this  pur- 
pose, concerning  Rebekah,  Rachel,  and  several  others. 
Mollin,  vol.  1,  p.  540. 

Oh,  ye  theater-going,  wine-drinking  ladies  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  patfse  and  reflect ! 

But,  while  we  thus  speak,  the  idea  arises  in  our 
mind,  that  even  the  bonnet  will  show  the  character  of 
the  mind.    If  it  is  ornamented  with  red  ribbons,  cupids, 

bows,  &c,  the  wearer  is  as  full  of ,  as  a  country 

inn  of  politicians  and  loafers.  If  it  goes  in  for  simple 
wrinkles,  plain  colors,  and  a  couple  of  modest  knots, 
she  is  as  kind  as  a  freshly  nursed  kitten.  But,  if  it  is 
"  stuck  all  over"  with  a  paradise  of  clover,  three-story 
ostrich  feathers,  wax  hollyhocks  and  juniper  berries,  she 
is  ready  for  any  exploit  in  the  ways  of  fashion,  from  the 
theater  down,  and  will  never  see  her  fortieth  birth-day. 
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A  bonnet,  without  doubt,  may  be  viewed  as  a  true 
index  of  the  sort  of  an  institution  the  ladv  is. 

Here  we  have  a  rule  much  more  just  than  that  which 
Mahomet  introduced  for  the  special  benefit  of  Ayesha  — 
one  of  his  many  wives,  to  whom  he  was  united  when  she 
was  nine  years  old.  The  rule  was  thus  worded  :  "  That 
no  woman  should  be  condemned,  unless  four  male 
witnesses  had  seen  her  in  the  act  of ." 

In  closing  our  reflections  we  must  be  permitted  to 
state,  that  we  cannot  apply  to  each  of  the  be  whiskered, 
theater-going  gentry  the  purity  of  which  the  Eunuch 
spoke  to  Darius  respecting  Alexander  :  "  He  had  given 
the  Persian  ladies  much  stronger  proofs  of  his  virtue, 
than  he  had  given  the  Persians  themselves  of  his  valor.'' 
The  decoy  ducks  —  we  mean  the  attending  profligates  — 
will  account  for  our  position  respecting  the  bewhiskered 
gentry. 

"  Let  down  the  lappet  of  your  robe,"  whispered  a 
captive  to  Philip,  whose  indecent  appearance  demanded 
a  change.  Well  may  we  say  to  virtue  at  the  theater : 
"  Let  down  the  lappet  of  your  robe,"  and  retire  ;  for 
undisguised  crime  makes  the  place  horrible ;  and  so  we 
part  with  the  school  of  morals,  wishing  its  advocates  a 
little  more  love  for  that  which  is  lovely,  profitable,  and 
pure. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE     CIRCUS. 


It  is  said,  but  not  truthfully,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
a  name  —  that  a  rose  would  be  as  sweet,  if  called  by 
any  other  name.  We  frankly  admit,  that  a  rose 
would  be  as  sweet,  if  designated  by  the  word  min- 
ever ;  *  yet,  we  most  unhesitatingly  declare,  that  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  humbuggery  and  influence  in  a 
name.  What  made  the  present  Napoleon  what  he 
is  —  Emperor  of  France  ?  A  name  !  The  magic 
remembrance  of  the  great  Napoleon  dead  must  be 
referred  to  as  the  principal  cause.  The  reflecting 
mind  will  not  introduce  a  word  of  dissent.  Taking 
this  as  granted,  we  shall  proceed  to  expose,  in  a  small 
space,  the  influence  and  humbuggery  of  names.  A 
cock  is  called  a  "  rooster,"  and  the  association  of 
thought  respecting  vulgarity  at  once  departs.  Shirts 
are  called  "  vests,"  and  by  this  simple  change  in 
language,  the  modesty  of  a  lady  is  admirably  pre- 
served in  a  clothing  store.  An  ass  is  called  a 
"  Jinny,"  and  delicacy  rejoices  more  than  a  little  over 
the  copiousness  of  the  English  language,  which  saves 
it  from  a  full  grown  blush.  A  bull  is  called  a  "  gen- 
tleman  cow,"  and  the  tail  of  a  horse  u  his  narrative," 
and  everything  appears  in  the  garb  of  modesty.     These 

*  An  animal,  said  by  Fo*Vy  lo  be  the  ermine,  or  his  skin. 
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considerations  will  amply  account  for  that  which  follows. 
The  stage  is  taken  from  the  theater  to  the  hall,  and 
published  as  a  concert.  Then  prejudice  straightway 
disappears,  and  the  church,  through  some  of  her 
members,  becomes  a  liberal  patron.  The  circus,  the 
most  contemptible  of  popular  amusements,  changes  its 
locality  —  seats  itself  on  our  many  rivers,  unfolding 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  its  new  name  —  A  Floating 
Palace  —  and  because  of  this,  objections  cease  ;  fc*  it 
is  now  a  genteel,  purified  place."  What  an  array  of 
"  torn-foolery,' '  of  miserable  deception !  The  circus, 
in  its  new  home,  appears  on  a  large  flat  boat,  tastily 
arrays  its  gaudy  carpets,  cushions,  and  chairs,  and 
in  the  most  approved  style  arranges  its  trappings  and 
hangings.  After  all,  however,  it  is  but  a  modern  hell 
of  corruption  and  vulgarity  —  a  gilded  palace  of 
unclean  things  —  an  association  of  professional  hum- 
buggers  ;  and  all  the  water  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  yellow  soap  in  the  homes  of  the  negroes  along 
its  banks,  would  fail  to  wash  it  clean.  This  is  our 
view  of  the  circus,  now  called  "  a  floating  palace," 
or  a  "  hippodrome."  Truly,  the  patrons  must  be 
clearly  satisfied,  that  "  there  is  much,  every  way,  in 
a  name  !  n  This  will  account  for  the  present  success 
of  the  circus  —  the  vast  number  in  attendance.  The 
ladies  might  banish  all  the  cocks  out  of  the  yard,  only 
for  the  fact,  that  they  are  known  by  the  term  roosters, 
or  chickens.  Three  claps  for  the  onward  march  of 
modern  refinement  —  a  striking  demonstration  of  the 
notion  "  of  cheating  the  devil  in  the  dark." 

We  shall  now  give  the  reader  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  circus,  embracing  the  clown,  animals,  girls, 
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men,  women,  and  "  the  happy  family. "  We  shall 
commence  with  Zany,  a  professional  fool,  styled  the 
clown.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  idea  of  a  clown 
for  a  circus  was  borrowed  from  an  ancient  custom, 
which  may  be  stated  thus :  Kings,  knowing  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  and  their  uncultivated  taste, 
provided,  for  special  purposes,  a  person  called  a 
"  court  fool."  This  individual  wore  a  cap,  not  exactly 
after  the  fashion  of  Jacob's  sheep  ;  yet  it  presented 
to  the  eye  a  stripe  of  red  at  the  top,  giving  clear 
evidence  that  some  of  them  had  seen  a  red  bird.  He 
carried  in  his  hand  a  marotte,  a  short  stick,  which 
was  ornamented  at  the  end  by  an  engraved  figure 
of  a  head.  To  this  was  attached  a  dry  bladder, 
"  containing  peas  or  gravel."  The  object,  of  course, 
was  to  give  "  peculiar  interest  to  his  movements  before 
the  king  and  guests."  So  much,  then,  for  the  origin 
of  a  clown. 

"  Bishop  Hall  tells  us  of  a  nobleman,  who  gave  a  staff 
to  his  fool,  instructing  him  not  to  part  with  it  until  he 
had  met  with  one  more  foolish.  The  former  became 
sick,  even  unto  death  ;  then  followed  this  dialogue  : 

Nobleman.  —  I  am  going  to  leave  you. 

Fool.  —  And  whither  are  you  going  ? 

Nobleman.  —  To  another  world. 

Fool.  —  When  will  you  return  ? 

Nobleman.  —  Never. 

Fool.  —  What    provision  have   you  made  for  your 
entertainment  there  ? 

Nobleman.  —  None  at  all. 

Fool.  —  What  ?  None  at  all !  Then  take  my  staff, 
for  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  such  folly  as  this." 
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We  might  here  safely  say,  that  the  clown  or  fool  of 
the  circus  —  beg  pardon,  it  is  "  a  floating  palace  "  — 
and  many  who  laugh  at  his  vulgar  wit,  are  far  below 
the  nobleman's  fool  in  word  and  act.  The  clown  may 
occasionally  be  seen  entering  the  ring  with  his  back  to 
the  head  of  the  horse  or  mule,  making  a  bridle  of  the 
tail,  or,  as  some  fashionable  ladies  call  it,  "  the  animal's 
narrative."  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  he  pretends 
to  be  drunk,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  One  of  the 
company  runs  to  his  relief,  and  tries  to  lift  him  up,  but 
for  the  moment  fails.  After  a  mighty  effort,  however, 
he  succeeds  in  raising  him  up  a  little  ;  then  he  makes, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  laughing  crowd,  what  is 
called  in  the  "  poster,"  a  "  terrific  leap  "  over  the 
horses,  and  immediately  conceals  himself  under  their 
bodies,  or  pops  out  his  head  between  their  legs,  saying: 
"  You  can't  come  it,"  to  which  he  adds,  placing  one 
finger  on  his  nose,  while  he  spreads  forth  the  rest  like 
an  opening  fan  in  the  hands  of  a  flirt :  "  Do  you  see 
anything  green  here?  "  And  this  is  the  individual  — 
the  distinguished  person,  —  who  attracts  the  masses  to 
the  circus.  The  most  of  his  language  «  is  tinged  with 
smut."  We  scarcely  can  account  for  the  feeling  which 
moves  men  and  women  to  go  to  the  circus  to  see  a 
man,  pretending  to  be  drunk,  riding  a  mule ;  for,  unless 
we  are  strangely  deceived,  many  of  them  could  see 
habitual  clowns  and  real  drunkards,  without  having  to 
scrape  up  the  cash  for  seeing  fictitious  ones  ;  and  so 
we  leave  this  mulish  and  foolish  branch  of  our  subject. 

The  animals  now  claim  our  attention.  The  day  was 
when  white  horses,  bay  horses,  black  horses,  and  spotted 
horses,  were  purchased  for  the  circus,  and  looked  on 
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as  beautiful  objects  in  the  ring  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  taste  and  refinement,  mules  have 
become  more  fashionable,  more  interesting,  and  bear 
away  the  palm  of  admiration.  Dan  Rice  walks  up 
with  the  improvement  of  the  age  —  knows  how  to  please 
mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  brothers,  little  ones,  and  all, 
by  introducing  "  bobtailed,  kicking  mules,"  for  their 
edification.  A  mule,  though  constitutionally  disposed 
to  be  mean,  has  to  be  graduated  in  exploits  of  a  ridicu- 
lous character,  in  order  to  gratify  the  eyes  and  intellects 
of  circus-going  people.  Those,  however,  who  go,  could 
see,  without  charge,  a  much  more  costly,  useful,  and 
judicious  mule,  plowing  in  a  field,  or  pulling  cotton 
to  this  point  or  that  point,  than  ever  graced  the  ring  of 
a  circus  under  a  clown.  But  why  speak  we  so  ?  Have 
not  the  people  become  aware  that  fashion  glories  in  the 
thought,  that  cows  have  long  horns  in  markets  far  off  ? 
Novelty  lends  enchantment  to  the  scene,  even  if  it  be 
that  of  seeing  a  mule  and  a  clown  in  the  ring. 

We  shall  now  call  attention  to  the  costume  and 
appearance  of  the  girls.  Their  style  of  dress  is  a 
fearful  outrage  on  modesty.  Their  appearance,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  is  well  calculated  to  blunt  the  delicacy 
of  every  female  present.  Can  their  dress  or  appearance 
possibly  do  any  good  for  themselves,  or  for  the  specta- 
tors? Their  legs,  &c,  are  as  much  exposed  as  the 
limbs  of  a  tree  in  winter.  We  pause  here,  pitying  the 
actors  and  the  spectators.  0,  shame !  hast  thou  become 
a  stranger  to  a  blush  ?  Here  we  have  a  just  idea  of 
their  riding,  character,  and  dress.  Add  to  this  their 
exploits  or  caperings,  and  you  have  what  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children  see  at  the  circus,  so  far  as  the 
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performing  girls  are  concerned.  It  strikes  us  that  they 
might  see  the  legs,  knees,  &c,  of  girls,  without  such 
trouble  and  cost. 

The  Men.  Their  very  appearance  on  the  horses 
ought  to  make  an  ordinarily  modest  woman  wish  to  be 
at  home.  Not  a  blush,  however,  at  the  sight.  There 
is  one  thing  certain,  that  the  lady  who  can  stand  this 
will  not  faint,  if  she  ever  should  find  her  husband  half 
dressed.  To  sav  another  word,  would  be  to  sin  against 
mercy  ;  and  so  we  pause,  hoping  that  the  hint  may  tend 
to  cause  circus-going  ladies  to  reflect,  and  to  teach  their 
eyes  the  philosophy  of  true  modesty. 

The  Women.  How  women  can  get  the  consent  of 
their  minds  to  appear  on  horses  in  the  ring  as  they  do, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  And  here  we  freely  acknow- 
ledge, that  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
respectable  females  can  look  at  their  scandalous  exhibi- 
tions and  dress.  The  following  considerations  will  fully 
express  our  meaning. 

A  little  girl,  after  returning  from  a  circus,  observed 
to  her  mother,  considerably  astonished,  and  well  she 
might,  "  Ma,  that  lady,"  speaking  of  one  of  the  half 
naked  performers,  "  had  no  petticoat."  A  small  boy, 
on  seeing  another,  of  the  same  plume  and  class,  lift  her 
uncovered  leg  too  high,  ran  to  his  father,  exclaiming  : 
"  La,  0  me,  pa !"  These  exploits  must  greatly  tend 
to  improve  modesty  and  delicacy.  What  an  admirable 
place  to  check  lascivious  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  to 
impress  on  the  eye  and  heart  the  lovely  form  of  retiring 
modesty ! 

If  nothing  less  will  suit  the  taste  of  our  fashionable 
ladies   than  a  close   approximation   to   fashion   in   the 
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purest  days  of  Eve,  they  ought  at  once  to  make  their 
sentiments  known,  and  give  the  circus  a  fair  chance  to 
gratify  their  wishes.  Surely,  we  would  then  have  quite 
an  increase  of  merry  spectators.  Mules,  clowns,  and 
half  dressed  girls  and  women  —  what  a  picture  for 
sight-seeing  lovers ! 

The  engraving  will  show  how  women  appear  in  the 
ring. 

Is  not  this  well  worthy  going  to  see  ?  Now,  were  she 
to  appear  in  such  a  costume  on  the  streets,  would  she 
not  be  followed  by  a  host  of  boys,  white  and  black, 
shouting,  as  if  something  of  an  extraordinary  character 
had  appeared  among  men  ?  Would  she  not,  were  she 
to  continue  to  do  so,  be  pelted  with  spoiled  eggs,  and 
banished  from  the  precincts  of  genteel  society  ?  While 
in  the  ring,  however,  she  can  be  looked  at,  and  laughed 
at,  as  if  she  were  the  personification  of  beauty  and 
modesty.  This  is  the  work  of  fashion,  and  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  creed  of  the  age,  "  that  a  place  alters  the 
character  of  crime."  Ladies,  stick  a  pin  here,  and  then 
take  a  long  look  at  the  picture,  and  modesty  may  feel 
like  putting  on  its  original  glory.  Excuse  us  for  our 
candor,  and  the  brevity  of  our  speech. 

The  Happy  Family.  Connected  with  the  circus  we 
find  what  is  called  "  the  happy  family."  This  family 
appears  in  a  large  cage,  living  in  harmony.  It  may  be 
described  thus  —  a  badger  and  a  rooster ;  a  hen  and  a 
Mexican  dog ;  a  cat  and  a  rat ;  an  oppossum  and  a  hare; 
a  raccoon  and  a  crow.  The  truth  is,  if  our  mother  had 
taught  us  to  count  by  our  fingers,  and  to  make  them 
officiate  for  the  special  benefit  of  our  nose  at  a  certain 

time,  we  could  not  have  figured  up  the  full  number  of 

20 
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the  happy  family  when  we  saw  it,  except  at  the  expense 
of  violating  a  portion  of  the  above  mentioned  instruction. 
The  scent  was  horrible.  We  unhesitatingly  declare  that 
the  lady  who  can  stand  it,  even  with  the  aid  of  costly 
perfume,  ought  to  be  called  a  hypocrite,  if  ever  found 
complaining  of  foul  air  at  any  point  on  this  globe.  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  happy  family  —  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  circus  of  our  day.* 

Here  we  may  well  ask,  if  modesty,  delicacy,  propriety 
and  sense,  are  thus  insulted  by  the  acts  and  presenta- 
tions of  the  circus,  how  does  it  manage  to  get  out  paying 
spectators  ?  We  answer,  by  deception  on  a  large  scale. 
The  "  poster"  may  be  seen  at  every  corner  of  all  the 
principal  streets,  and  at  a  number  of  the  minor  ones, 
talking  thus  :  "  Grand  Washington  Circus  ;"  "  Unsur- 
passable Railroad  Circus  ;"  "  Grand  National  Circus  ;" 
"  Far  famed  Hippodrome  ;"  "  The  magnificent  Floating 
Palace,"  —  the  performance  to  open  with  a  grand  entree 
of  beautiful  horses  and  unequaled  riders,  entitled  the 
glory  of  America,  and  the  pride  of  the  equestrian 
world  —  the  indescribable  activity  of  the  old  horse, 
Gen.  Jackson ;  the  incredible  performance  of  a  mule, 
called  Indomitable;  then  the  astonishing  and  beautiful 
"M ,  will  appear  in  her  splendid  act  of  horseman- 
ship, followed  by  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the,  equestrian 
world,  Young  America,  trained  by  the  distinguished  P. 

*  You  may  also  see,  in  company  with  the  circus,  a  huge  ox,  per- 
haps from  Indiana,  though  set  forth  in  the  poster  as  imported  from 
Oregon  or  California.  In  addition,  }rou  may  see  a  mare  or  a  horse, 
quite  in  the  fashion,  being  half  naked ;  that  is,  without  much  hair. 
What  an  interesting  sight !  Just  about  as  beautiful  as  a  dead  pig 
partially  scraped.  Dear  me,  how  does  it  happen  that  any  refined 
mind  could  say  one  word  against  a  circus  '? 
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O.,  &c."  The  secular  press  is  paid  in  advance  to  keep 
up  the  excitement,  rather  the  system  of  humbugging, 
until  the  event  passes  away  in  a  few  capers  and  negro 
songs  —  capers  greatly  transcended  by  the  squirrel,  and 
totally  eclipsed  by  the  kangaroo,  without  insulting  our 
notions  of  modesty,  or  blunting  the  edge  of  our  delicacy. 
This  is  how  the  ball  of  the  circus  is  kept  rolling.  And 
by  way  of  completing  the  grand  humbug,  the  papers 

announce  that   il  G I) ,  will  give   the  whole 

benefit  of  the  afternoon  performance  on  Wednesday  to 
some  charitable  institution."  What  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets over  sin  and  foolery  !  But  the  thing  takes  finely. 
He  is  pronounced  a  liberal  minded  fellow.  The  crowds 
and  profits  are  greatly  increased.  The  proposal  is  but 
a  hypocritical  display.  An  hour  is  set  apart,  in  which, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  one  dollar  would  not  be 
made.     Oh,  how  this  world  submits  to  be  humbugged. 

In  closing  this  chapter  we  observe,  that  the  circus 
inflicts  on  the  minds  of  children,  by  its  vulgar  songs, 
jests  and  exploits,  unmeasured  injury.  Do  not  parents 
and  teachers  see  that  children,  owing  to  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  "posters"  and  the  press,  are  turned 
away  from  their  books,  and  engulfed  in  the  whirlpool 
of  folly  ?  Can  this  be  denied  ?  No,  no.  Are  not  even 
the  servants  corrupted  by  it  ? 

But  after  all  we  frankly  admit, "  if  Cato  failed  to 
improve  the  stoicism  of  the  people,  and  if  the  tax-gath- 
erers failed  to  add  any  thing  to  their  industry,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  these  exposures  will  fail  to  work  out 
the  desired  reformation  respecting  the  circus  —  univer- 
sal condemnation." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

EMARKABLE     ABSURDITIES     BY    PATRONAGE. 

1.  To  desire  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  patronize  authors,  who,  in  the  form  of 
novels,  send  a  spring-tide  of  folly  and  crime  on  the 
old  and  the  young. 

2.  To  mourn  over  the  violator  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
at  the  same  time  help  him  by  patronage  to  keep  a  horse 
and  buggy  to  do  so. 

3.  To  complain  of  the  want  of  respect  for  order  in 
cities,  and  at  the  same  time  patronize  men  by  support 
that  will  not  go  in  for  a  reformation. 

4.  To  feel  ashamed  of  the  disorders  in  Congress, 
and  at  the  same  time  patronize  a  party  to  continue  the 
actors,  preferring  this  to  the  claims  of  religion  and  order. 

5.  To  lament  over  the'condition  of  a  drunkard,  and 
at  the  same  time  patronize  the  law  that  grants  the 
unfortunate  one  the  right  to  get  drunk. 

6.  To  pray  for  the  spread  of  holiness,  and  at  the 
same  time  patronize  Saturday  with  the  music  of  wagon 
wheels,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  clear  profit  of 
the  Sabbath  day. 

7.  To  supplicate  God  to  make  men  temperate  in  all 
things,  and  at  the  same  time  patronize  tobacco  sellers 
with  more  money  than  is  spent  on  the  religion  of  the 
Saviour. 

8.  To  speak  pointedly  of  the  depraved  taste  of  circus- 
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going  communities,  and  at  the  same  time  patronize,  by 
assistance,  the  very  men  that  keep  the  matter  up. 

9.  To  descant  on  the  corruptions  of  public  dances, 
and  at  the  same  time  patronize  the  stores  and  offices 
that  yield  the  materials. 

10.  To  stand  shocked  at  the  example  set  by  going  to 
theaters,  and  at  the  same  time  patronize,  by  employ- 
ment, the  men  who  keep  them  up  by  their  presence. 

11.  To  feel  distressed  at  the  amount  of  harm  done 
by  wine-drinking  parties,  and  at  the  same  time  patron- 
ize the  actors  with  the  profits  of  cotton  sales,  or  cotton 
shipments,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  "  keep  the  ball 
rolling." 

12.  To  desire  the  extension  of  virtue,  and  at  the 
same  time  patronize  men  with  the  liberty  of  visiting 
our  families,  whose  vices  are  remarkably  dark. 

13.  To  desire  our  daughters  to  get  to  heaven,  and 
at  the  same  time  patronize  men  with  their  all,  whose 
characters  insult  the  God  they  ought  to  serve  and  love. 

14.  To  say  that  we  are  very  anxious  to  preserve  the 
health  of  our  daughters,  and  at  the  same  time  patronize 
the  first  twelve  of  the  clock  after  sunset  with  their 
company,  engaged  in  the  high  vocation  of  card-playing, 

15.  To  say  that  we  love  to  teach  our  children  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  patronize  the 
li  devil's  anvil,"  idle  time,  with  their  presence  every 
Sabbath  morning  ;  because  we  suppose  that  the  teacher 
did  not  duly  attend  to  them  at  the  Sabbath  school. 

16.  To  complain  of  not  enjoying  religion,  and  at 
the  same  time  go  to  church,  and  patronize  the  sacred 
hour  with  all  manner  of  foolish  talk  until  the  sermon 
commences. 
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17.  To  regret  over  the  inclination  of  our  children  to 
fight  with  knives,  and  at  the  same  time  patronize  them 
with  the  money  to  make  the  purchases. 

18.  To  feel  distressed  at  the  extravagance  of  our 
sons  and  daughters,  and  at  the  same  time  patronize 
them  with  permission  to  go  to  stores,  and  lay  out  from 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

19.  To  complain  bitterly  concerning  the  fashions  of 
the  age,  the  introduction  of  pews  and  fastidious  tastes, 
and  at  the  same  time  patronize  our  daughters  with 
money  and  carriages  to  go  to  the  city  or  town  to  buy 
anything  of  the  latest  style,  however  ridiculous. 

20.  To  be  very  anxious  to  see  our  children  God- 
fearing, and  at  the  same  time  decline  to  patronize  their 
youthful  hearts  with  the  Lord's  prayer. 

21.  To  say  that  we  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
men  of  uprightness,  and  at  the  same  time  omit  to 
patronize  their  offices,  schools,  or  stores. 

22.  To  say  we  love  the  friends  of  piety,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  know  them  on  Monday  morning  by  the 
friendship  of  patronage. 

23.  To  say  that  we  oppose  that  which  opposes 
religion,  and  at  the  same  time  patronize  men  who 
call  revivals  "  ridiculous  things." 

24.  To  complain  of  the  small  amount  raised  for  mission- 
ary purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  our  children  to 
spend  more  money  for  ginger-cake,  than  we  contribute. 

Does  not  all  this  come  up  to  the  idea  of  sighing  at 
the  growth  of  the  Upas,  while  watering  its  roots  ? 

Well,  is  not  this  a  strange  picture  of  remarkable 
absurdities  by  patronage  ?  Wonder,  if  any  Christian 
can  see  his  face  in  it ! 
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In  winding  up  this  chapter,  we  shall  give,  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  the  long  pull  we  have  taken  at  one 
oar,  the  following  extract : 

"  I  remember,'*  says  Wesley,  "  hearing  my  father 
say  to  my  mother,  '  how  could  you  have  the  patience 
to  tell  that  blockhead  the  same  thing  twenty  times 
over  ? '  '  Why/  said  she,  i  if  I  had  told  him  but 
nineteen  times  I  should  have  lost  all  my  labor.' " 

Reflections.  —  Our  reflections  will,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  be  confined  to  an  isolated  case,  which  may  be 
received  as  a  just  specimen  of  the  lump.  We  shall 
state   it  thus :  Merchant  B.   is   decidedly   one  of  the 

most   miserable   sinners   in    the    city  of ;    yet 

Parson  C.  and  brother  Jonathan  prefer  to  trade  at  hi3 
store.  His  daughters  and  sons,  by  their  dress,  con- 
versation, and  example,  corrupt  the  eyes,  heads,  and 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  if  at  all 
impressible.  He,  himself,  may  be  heard,  while  Parson 
C.  and  brother  Jonathan  price  his  sugar,  coffee,  and 

bacon,  saying  to  a  servant,  "  d n  your  skin,  why 

don't  you  do  at  once  what  I  tell  you."  Then,  as  if 
astonished  at  his  error,  he  exclaims  :  "Pardon,  Parson; 
I  forgot  you  were  present."  Bravo  !  We  could  not 
expect  him  to  ask  his  Maker's  pardon,  not  being  certain 
that  he  is  even  in  sentiment  a  Deist. 

The  engraving  will  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of 
the  party. 

The  Parson  stands  immediately  before  Mr.  B.,  and 
brother  Jonathan  behind  him  —  both  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  the  insult  offered  to  their  Maker.  From 
such,  "  good  Lord  deliver  us."  Consistency  cries 
aloud  —  Amen !     But  why  do  we  so  talk  ?     Because 
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we  are  in  open,  uncompromising  war  against  sin  and 
error,  as  sanctioned  by  fashion,  and  made  odious  by  the 
consequence.     This  is  the  why. 

Rowland  Hill,  when  returning  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land, was  much  annoyed  by  the  swearing  of  the 
captain  and  mate.  After  listening  to  them  for  some 
time,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Stop,  if  you  please,  gentlemen  ; 
let  us  have  fair  play ;  it's  my  turn  now ! "  "  At 
what,"  ?  asked  the  captain.  "  At  swearing,"  was  the 
reply.  They  waited  till  their  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  then  asked  him  to  take  his  turn.  He  informed 
them  that  he  had  a  right  to  take  his  turn,  and  swear  at 
his  own  convenience.  The  captain  laughingly  replied : 
"  Perhaps  you  don't  mean  to  take  your  turn."  "  Par- 
don me,  captain,"  said  he,  "  I  do,  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
the  good  of  doing  so."  He  did  not  hear  another  oath 
on  the  voyage. 

How  far  the  parson  and  brother  Jonathan  are  below 
the  Rowland  Hill  cast  of  mind,  the  reader  will  please 
judge. 

Wonder,  if  they  consider  the  oath  of  Mr.  B.  as 
being  equal  to  "  Dr.  Franklin's  idea,  when  a  boy,  of 
saving  grace  !  "  They  ought  to  be  pitied  ;  and  so  we 
leave  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE    WORLDLY    POLICY    OF    CHRISTIANS. 

In  opening  this  chapter,  the  language  of  Milton 
flows  freely  from  our  pen:  "  Thoughts  shut  up  want 
air,  and  spoil  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun."  The 
time-server,  however,  looking  at  our  heading,  and  anti- 
cipating what  must  follow,  would  here  tamely  suggest 
to  us : 

"  Have  patience,  sir,  oh  let  it  not  be  so ; 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation." 

To  this  we  reply,  truth,  justice,  and  spare  moments  for 
our  country,  constitute  our  reputation.  Our  motto  is : 
"  No  man  is  fit  for  the  army  but  a  soldier."  Confidence 
in  this  thought,  when  applied  to  every  just  and  great 
enterprise,  lends  a  hopeful  luster  to  the  opening  future, 
and  moves  the  tongue  to  exclaim : 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  amid  her  worshipers." 

To  you,  who  profess  to  be  Christians,  we  shall, 
influenced  by  these  considerations,  talk  plainly  and 
unreservedly  respecting  your  worldly  policy.  Do  you 
not  spend  thousands,  yea,  multiplied  thousands  of  dollars, 
the  profits  of  which  go  into  the  hands  of  men  whose 
ways  are  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  society  ?  Do 
not  many  of  you  send  your  sons  and  daughters  to  insti- 
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tutioDS  of  learning  which  are  inimical  to  their  future 
happiness,  and  the  cause  of  truth  ?  In  due  time, 
after  graduating  with  honor,  if  we  can  believe  the 
teachers,  they  return  to  much  loved  homes.  We  shall 
here  pause  a  little,  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  see,  on  the  first  available  circumstance,  the  develop- 
ment of  their  training  and  inclination.  Having  paused 
a  little,  we  shall  indulge  ourself  in  a  nightly  walk. 
What  sounds  are  these  which  salute  our  ears  from  that 
lamp-lit  house  ?  The  sounds  of  music  and  dancing. 
Fashion  would  speak  thus  :  u  It  is  but  a  social  party 
and  a  social  dance."  Now  a  question  arises,  are  any 
of  the  graduates  among  the  number  ?  Quite  a  respect- 
able sprinkling  of  them.  But  truth  and  justice  demand 
that  we  should  here  state,  that  some  of  them  are  not 
professing  Christians,  though,  as  above  stated,  they  are 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  church-members.  We  find 
a  young  lady,  however,  among  the  number,  who  is  a 
member,  to  whom  the  mother  said,  when  invited,  "  Jane, 
you  may  go,  on  the  condition  that  you  will  not  appear 
in  the  dancing-room ;  for  you  know  that  our  minister 
calls  it  the  devil's  parlor,  and  says  that  he  expects 
every  member  of  the  church  to  keep  from  all  connec- 
tion with  it."  So  much,  at  this  point,  for  Jane's 
obedience  and  faithfulness. 

What  next  ?  On  the  following  day  the  minister  calls 
to  see  the  family.  During  his  stay  he  learns  that  Jane 
not  only  went  into  the  dancing-room «■—  the  "devil's 
parlor,"  according  to  his  idea  —  but  danced.  He 
talks  to  her  kindly  respecting  her  error,  rather  sin, 
but  she  becomes  obstinate,  and  refuses  to  make  any 
acknowledgment  either  to  him  or  the  church,  declares 
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herself  in  favor  of  dancing,  and  expresses  a  wish  to 
have  her  name  erased  from  the  church  book.  In  this 
she  is  gratified,  after  all  efforts  fail  to  reform  her.  Now 
she  becomes  delighted  with  the  prospect  which  opens 
before  her  for  pleasure.  Her  associates,  of  course,  are 
of  the  dancing  class.  She  often  visits  them,  and  they, 
by  way  of  being  polite,  often  visit  her.  She  occa- 
sionally takes  pleasure  in  telling  what  she  "  said  to  the 
minister."  In  a  word,  she  is  now  a  child  of  fashion, 
and  a  child  of  the  devil  —  making  her  mother's  heart 
sick  and  sad  by  her  many  sins  and  improprieties.  We 
therefore,  abhor,  with  all  our  heart,  the  policy  to  which 
Jane's  departure  from  the  household  of  faith  may  be 
traced,  and  also  the  giving  up  of  her  once  blooming 
hope  of  heaven.  What  a  significant  volume  might  be 
composed  of  cases  of  this  kind !  The  night  that  this  once 
pious  daughter  was  at  the  dance,  she  might  have  been 
at  a  prayer-meeting,  only  for  the  acquaintances  formed 
at  an  institution  of  learning,  where  she  never  should 
have  been.  That  which  may  appear  insignificant  at 
first,  often  leads  to  dreadful  results.  How  true  in  the 
instance  just  considered  ! 

How  has  "  that  son"  of  fashion  become  a  son  of 
wealth  ?  By  the  aid  of  Christian  patronage.  His 
father,  a  giant  in  crime,  has  been  liberally  patronized  for 
years  in  some  city  of  great  commerce  — say  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  or  New  York.  If  we  take  Orleans  for  the  place, 
thousands  on  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  passed 
through  his  hands  by  Christians,  whose  homes  are  on  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  A  has  sent  him  his  cotton,  B 
his,  and  C  his ;  and  D  has  sent  him  his  orders,  E  his, 
and  F  his.     In  this  way  the  son  has  become  rich. 
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Having  answered  the  question  respecting  how  "  that 
son"  of  fashion  has  become  a  son  of  wealth,  we  are  now 
ready  to  glance  at  his  character  and  influence.  He, 
being  a  man  of  his  father's  ways,  occasionally  leads  a 
son  of  this  Christian  patron  or  that  Christian  patron  out 
of  the  path  of  virtue.  The  intercourse  opened  by  the 
worldly  policy  of  the  father  must  be  given  as  the  cause 
of  this.  If  the  father  had  acted  otherwise,  his  son, 
instead  of  being  found  with  a  fashionable  scamp,  drink- 
ing iniquity  as  the  ox  drinketh  water,  might  be  found  in 
company  with  the  pious  son  of  an  upright  man,  loving 
virtue,  and  delighting  in  the  teachings  and  paths  of 
religion.     Here,  how  much  in  place  the  sentiment : 

" '  Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  past  hours, 
And  ask  them  what  reports  they  bore  to  heaven." 

The  next  thing  to  which  we  invite  attention  is  the 
fact,  that  Christians  also  patronize,  throughout  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  land,  a  people,  though  bearing  the 
Christian  name,  who  are  enemies  to  pure  piety.  Their 
houses  are  often  favored  with  the  success  of  the  prose- 
lyting spirit.  But,  how  are  these  people  to  be  known  ? 
By  the  following  signs  ;  they  are  associated  with  formal, 
dancing,  wine-drinking  churches.  The  proselytes  could 
testify  that  all  this  is  true.  We  may  therefore  safely 
say,  that  there  are  ways  by  which  the  advocates  of  a 
correct  form  of  faith  may  cut  the  head  off  virtue  or 
religion,  without  buying  a  sword,  and  directly  using  it. 

We  may,  then,  without  circumlocution,  truthfully 
observe,  that  the  worldly  policy  of  such  Christians  is  at 
war  with  reason,  justice,  morality,  and  religion.  We 
say  contrary  to  reason,  because  their  brethren,  who  are 
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in  the  various  departments  of  profession  and  business, 
would  attend  to  their  interests  as  well,  and  for  as  little, 
to  say  the  least,  as   practical  infidels  and   theoretical 
scorners  ;  —  contrary  to  justice,  because  the  claims  of 
brethren,  and  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good,  are  disre- 
spected;—  contrary  to  morality,  because  the  enemies  of 
virtue,  morality  and   religion   are   thereby  supported, 
and  enabled  to  set  ruinous  examples  before  the  rising 
generation  ;  —  and  contrary   to   religion,  because   the 
testimony  of  the  Jewish  state   of  the  church  directly 
condemns  it,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    In  proof  of  this  we  give  the  following  extracts  : 
"  The  Jews   have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans." 
John  iv,  9.     "  Let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially 
unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith."     Gal.  vi, 
10.     Here  we  have  the  law  of  Inspiration  on  the  matter, 
which  admits  of  no  appeal. 

Burkit,  a  distinguished  Episcopalian  commentator, 
justly  declares :  "  By  the  household  of  faith  we  are  to 
understand  the  whole  collective  body  of  believing 
Christians ;  such  are  very  dear  to  God,  and  ought  to  be 
so  to  us.     Do  good  to  all,  but  especially  to  them." 

Henry,  a  well  known  and  able  Presbyterian  commen- 
tator, says  :  "  We  are  to  have  special  regard  to  the 
household  of  faith,  or  to  those  who  profess  the  same 
common  faith,  and  are  members  of  the  same  body  of 
Christ,  with  us,"  &c. 

Dr.  Clarke,  the  far  famed  Methodist  commentator, 
speaks  thus  :  "  Let  the  first  objects  of  our  regards  be 
those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  Those  have 
the  first  claims  on  our  attention." 

Can  Christians,  who  openly  violate,  by  their  worldly 
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policy,  the  law  above  presented,  and  these  instructions, 
sing: 

"  Let  each  his  friendly  aid  afford, 
And  feel  his  brother's  care  V 

They  can,  in  solemn  mockery,  their  acts  showing  that 
a  lie  lurks  in  their  profession. 

Christians,  our  appeal  is  to  you,  and  for  you.  Did 
not  ministers,  whose  holy  dust  lies  in  uncounted  and 
countless  graves,  unconscious  of  the  pleasing  song  of 
the  matin-bird,  the  beauty  of  the  morning  star,  and 
earth's  glory,  toil  that  you  might  be  a  people  of  active 
piety,  general  usefulness,  and  scriptural  consistency  ? 
Then  let  us  ask,  will  you  now,  as  with  thoughtless  hands, 
dash  from  the  firmament  of  the  church  the  star  of  hope 
which  they  saw  in  their  day,  and  were  glad  ?  Gardens 
and  fields  opened  before  them,  rich  with  things  of  value 
and  of  admiration,  but  they  looked  from  these  to  better 
things.  Their  children,  sweet  gifts  of  Heaven,  sported 
amid  flowers  which  they  could  not  pull,  and  fondly  call 
their  own.  Far  away  from  the  scenes  of  early  life,  and 
endeared  places,  where  their  mothers  first  taught  them 
how  to  pray,  we  see  them  thus  self-denying ;  roaming, 
preaching,  and  dying  in  the  faith  —  their  end  being 
glorious.  Is  this  all  ?  No,  no ;  memory  wakes  up  a 
voice  from  their  sepulchral  homes,  which  comes  with  the 
evening  and  the  morning  dew,  with  walking  and  sitting 
moments,  with  day  meditations  and  night  visions,  calling 
on  the  friends  of  Zion  to  be  holy,  united  —  of  one  mind 
—  ever  singing  by  act : 

"  Help  us  to  help  each  other,  Lord, 

Each  other's  cross  to  bear : 
Let  each  his  friendly  aid  afford, 

And  feel  his  brother's  care." 
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Christians,  will  this  be  to  you  as  a  sweet  song,  or  as 
a  bar  of  iron  cast  into  deep  water  ?  Why  not  both  ? 
Happy  thought  ?  Its  philosophy  is  replete  with  this 
lesson,  that  you  ought  to  be  impressed  with  the  will  of 
Him  whose  throne  is  founded  on  justice,  and  pleasingly 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  each  other's  interests. 

u  He  is  a  brother,  just  in  the  morning  of  business,'' 
you  say.  We  reply,  he,  on  this  account,  the  more 
needs  your  help.  Has  he  a  small  store  ?  Help  him 
to  enlarge  it  by  your  patronage.  But  you  reply  :  "  We 
have  been  patronizing  A,  B,  and  C,  for  years,  and 
know  not  how  to  break  away  from  them."  Are  they 
friends  of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion  ?  If  so,  jus- 
tice to  all  should  guide  you.  But  are  they  opposers, 
by  sentiment  or  practice,  of  virtue,  morality,  and  reli- 
gion ?  Can  they  call  a  revival,  "  a  ridiculous  affair?" 
If  so,  heaven,  reason,  justice,  and  self-respect,  loudly 
call  on  you  to  stop,  and  change  your  course. 

You  say;  "  That  is  our  school."  Has  it  just  begun  ? 
Give  it  a  good  start  by  your  recommendation  and 
patronage.  I3  it  equal  to  any  other  of  the  same 
class  ?  If  not,  you  should  so  much  the  more  labor  to 
have  it  so,  and  at  the  same  time  send  your  children  to  it. 
If  any  one  should  suggest  to  you  a  different  way  of 
acting,  tell  him  that  charity  is  only  just  when  she 
begins  at  Jiome. 

What  we  have  here  stated  respecting  a  school,  must 
be  applied,  justice,  reason,  and  religion  being  respected, 
to  a  college. 

Before  ending  our  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  special  suggestion : 
that  those  institutions  of  learning  which  stand  directly 
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opposed  to  hallowed  piety,  and  openly  encourage  wine- 
drinking  parties,  with  their  accompaniments  — jiggeree 
polka,-  waltz,  and  schottisch  —  ought  to  be  avoided 
and  abhorred.  They  are  select  nurseries  of  the  devil, 
passing  for  places  of  improvement.  Would  you  not 
shun  stores  owned  by  men  who  would  slander  your 
sons  and  daughters,  and  cripple  their  prosperity  ?  The 
former  case  is  of  much  more  magnitude  than  the  latter ; 
for  the  latter  can  only  injure  in  this  life,  but  the  former 
may  tend  to  the  eternal  ruin  of  the  soul. 

If  the  principle  for  which  we  contend  in  this  chapter 
stood  in  need  of  a  defence,  we  could  find  the  elements 
of  it  in  the  following  facts :  Do  not  Masons,  Odd 
Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Typographical  Societies, 
and  even  politicians,  virtually  carry  out  all  contained 
in  our  creed,  and  in  our  advocacy  ?  Try  this  in  one 
instance.  Will  a  Democrat  or  a  Whig,  on  the  day  of 
election,  support  a  reckless  opposer  of  his  political 
creed  ?  He  will  not.  The  very  thought  of  this  ought 
to  make  every  Christian,  who  has  been  sinning  against 
the  interest  of  his  brother  and  his  church,  by  patroniz- 
ing infidels,  scoffers,  and  men  of  might  in  crime,  blush. 

But,  after  all,  there  are  many  professing  Christians 
who  will  continue  to  submit  to  that  which  may  be  found 
under  the  smile  of  fashion,  risking  the  consequence. 

If  the  devil  does  not  eventually  get  a  back-load  of 
such  Christians,  th3  coming  future  will  show  a  miracle 
of  mercy. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ALMOST       PROPHECY  — THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OLD  AMERICA,  WITHOUT 
A   GENERAL  REFORMATION. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  far  famed  Dr.  Rush  favored 
the  world  with  the  following  thoughts :  "  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  upon  the  subject  of  education.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  we  shall  probably 
too  soon  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  manners  and  vices.  The  first  we  shall  perceive  of 
our  declension  will  appear  among  our  women.  Their 
idleness,  ignorance,  and  profligacy  will  be  the  harbinger 
of  our  ruin.  Then  will  the  character  and  performance 
of  a  buffoon  in  the  theater  be  the  subject  of  more  con- 
versation and  praise,  than  the  patriot  and  minister  of 
the  gospel.  Then  will  our  language  and  pronunciation 
be  enfeebled  and  corrupted  by  a  flood  of  French  and 
Italian  words  ;  then  will  the  history  of  romantic  amours 
be  preferred  to  the  immortal  writings  of  Addison, 
Hawkesworth,  and  Johnson  ;  then  will  our  churches 
be  neglected,  and  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being 
never  be  called  upon  but  in  profane  exclamations  ; 
then  will  our  Sundays  be  appropriated  to  feasts  and 
concerts  ;  and  then  will  begin  all  that  train  of  domestic 
and  political  calamities  ;  but  I  forbear." 

Our  heading  recognizes  this  quotation  as  being 
almost  a  prophecy.  Who  can  doubt  it  ?  "  The  first," 
says  Dr.  Rush,  "  we  shall  perceive  of  our  declension 
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will  appear  among  our  women."  How  painfully  true ! 
Look  at  their  situation  on  account  of  dress,  from  girl- 
hood up.  They  are  nearly,  whenever  the  weather  or 
the  circumstance  permit,  half  naked.  Their  forms 
and  constitutions  are  alike  ruined.  Respecting  form, 
this  wide  world  cannot  afford  a  just  comparison.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  invite  attention  to  their  feet,  waists, 
and  shoulders.*  The  truth  is,  they  seem  to  think,  if 
their  acts  be  allowed  to  speak,  that  their  Maker  did  not, 
in  the  original  act  of  formation,  foresee  the  beauty  of 
fashion.     In  consequence  of   this,   they  consider  that 

*  The  unnatural  length  and  ridiculous  smallness  of  their  waists 
baffle  description.  A  waist  that  could  be  spanned,  is  an  English 
metaphorical  expression  used  in  a  novel,  but  is  an  American  fact  • 
and  so  alarming  does  it  appear  to  an  Englishman,  that  my  first 
sentiment,  on  viewing  the  phenomenon,  was  one  of  pity  for  the  unfor- 
tunate beings  who  might  possibly  break  oft"  in  the  middle,  like 
flowers  from  the  stalk,  before  the  evening  concluded.  No  -  less 
extraordinary  is  the  size  of  the  ladies'  arms.  I  saw  many  which 
were  scarce  thicker  than  modern-sized  walking  sticks.  Yet  strange 
to  say,  when  these  ladies  pass  the  age  of  forty,  they  frequently 
attain  an  enormous  size.  The  whole  economy  of  their  structure 
is  then  reversed,  their  waists  and  arms  becoming  the  thickest  part 
of  their  body.  Here  is  a  subject  worthy  the  contemplation  of  the 
ethnologist.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  English  type  —  which 
I  presume  has  not  in  every  case,  been  so  affected  by  the  admixture 
of  others  as  to  lose  its  identity  —  how  comes  it  to  pass,  I  say, 
that  the  English  type  is  so  strangely  altered  in  a  few  generations  ? 
I  have  heard  various  hypotheses;  amongst  others,  the  habits  of  the 
people  —  the  dry  climate.  The  effect  of  the  latter  on  a  European 
constitution  would  have  appeared  to  me  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
singular  conformation,  if  I  had  not  been  persuaded  by  natives 
of  the  country,  that  the  small  waist  is  mainly  owing  to  tight  lacing. 
This  practice,  it  is  said,  is  persevered  in  to  an  alarming  extent  • 
and  if  report  be  true,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  effects  will  be  felt  by 
future  generations  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  are  at  present.  — 
Dublin  University  Magazine, 
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they  are  at  liberty  to  improve  his  handy- work.  Their 
efforts  at  this  most  noble  enterprise  are  on  a  very  large 
scale.  Debility,  sickness,  and  death,  are  the  temporal 
results. 

Voltaire's  exposition  of  what  is  required  from  a 
physician  will  be  found  in  place  here.  It  runs  thus  : 
"  An  unfortunate  gentleman  expected  every  day  to 
perform  a  miracle,  namely,  to  reconcile  health  with 
intemperance. " 

Dr.  William  Hall  says :  "  It  is  estimated  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  die  annually  in  the 
United  States  with  consumption."  What  a  startling 
disclosure  !  But  from  whence  springs  this  alarming 
state  of  things  ?  White  kids,  light  dresses,  naked 
arms,  necks,  and  a  little  more,  are  justly  entitled  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  credit,  though  we  would  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  robbing  "  late  hours  at  night," 
and  "wine-drinking"  of  their  just  claims.  In  a 
word,  our  fashionable  women  would  rather  risk  their 
lives  in  these  ways,  than  submit  to  anything  opposed 
by  fashion. 

It  is  said  of  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  that 
she,  on  being  told,  u  that  if  ever  her  son  came  to 
be  an  emperor,  he  would  be  her  murderer,"  calmly 
replied :  "  I  am  content  to  perish,  if  he  may  be 
emperor."  Every  fashionable  lady  may  be  looked 
on  as  saying :  "  I  shall  be  content  under  the  conse- 
quence, if  I  can  only  feet  that  I  am  fashionable." 

Need  we  then  be  surprised  at  the  fact,  that  not 
more  than  one  young  woman  out  of  every  four,  in 
some  places,  can  say :  "  My  health  is  good  ! "  A 
pain  in  the  head  —  a  pain  in  the  head  is  the  continual 
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complaint.  Here  we  ask,  what,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  The  head  is  not 
abstractly  diseased  ;  it  is  only  in  sympathy  with  inter- 
nal diseases,  all  of  which  are  but  the  legitimate  results 
of  inactivity,  improper  habits,  luxury  and  fashionable 
dressing.  Some  of  the  young  women,  in  consequence 
of  these  things,  are  so  beautifully  delicate,  that  a 
few  visits  in  the  morning,  however  temperate  or  mild, 
disqualify  them  for  any  other  business  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day ;  yea,  occasionally  send  them  to 
their  rooms  for  twenty-four  hours. 

We  take  pleasure,  however,  in  recording  the  fact, 
that  they  do  not  use  the  dagger  in  moments  of  passion, 
nor  contend  by  a  duel  for  a  false  notion  of  honor ; 
yet  we  must  be  permitted  to  state,  that  they  have  such 
modes  of  killing  themselves,  that  but  few  of  them  will 
live  to  see  their  grand-children. 

Were  our  young  women  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
sentiment  contained  in  the  following  lines,  the  very 
opposite  of  what  we  have  noticed  would  be  the  result : 

"  Seven  hours  to  books,  to  soothing  slumbers  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Heaven." 

But,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  we  are  compelled 
to  assert,  without  the  slightest  modification,  that  undue 
indulgence  and  the  love  of  ease  are  piled  on  undue 
indulgence  and  the  love  of  ease,  by  more  than  a  few 
of  them,  "  till 

Alps  o'er  Alps  arise." 

Women,  in  some  instances,  bring  their  days  to  an  end 
by  bottles  of  snuff;  men  with  pistols.  Both  are  guilty 
of  murder. 
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The  reader  can  now  judge  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Rush  :  "  The  first  we  shall  perceive  of 
our  declension  will  appear  among  our  women." 

His  next  remark  is  :  <c  Their  idleness,  ignorance,  and 
profligacy  will  be  the  harbinger  of  our  ruin." 

Their  Idleness.  Industry  is  a  contemptible  thing  in 
the  eyes  of  many  fashionable  ladies.  In  some  instances 
mothers  may  be  seen  forbidding  their  daughters  to  lift 
or  use  heavy  tongs  or  pokers,  for  fear  of  the  labor 
swelling  their  pretty,  white  fingers.  0,  the  beauty  of 
progress ! 

When  Croesus  inquired  of  Solon  who  was  the  hap- 
piest man,  he  received  this  answer  :  "  One  Tellus, 
who  lived  a  sober  life,  and  died  at  last  fighting  for  his 
country."  Were  the  question  sprung  respecting  the 
most  useful  women,  we  would  not  point  to  the  ones  just 
mentioned,  saying :  "  These  live  for  their  country !"  So 
much  then  for  idleness  in  the  halls  of  fashion. 

Their  Ignorance.  Our  ladies  of  fashion,  so  far  as 
something  called  music,  about  as  harmonious  as  the 
clinking  of  poker  and  tongs,  is  concerned,  and  so  far 
as  lisping,  flirting,  gadding,  tittering,  and  tittle-tattle, 
are  concerned,  must  not  be  charged  with  ignorance,  in 
any  sense  ;  but,  in  reference  to  useful  or  practical  know- 
ledge, in  the  every  day  affairs  of  life,  they  are  open  to 
the  charge.  The  art  of  fine  needle  work  is  about  as 
deeply  incorporated  in  the  daily  creed  of  some  of  them, 
as  the  philosophy  of  house-keeping.  Ask  one  of  this 
class  the  meaning  of  the  first  book  of  Moses,  and  you 
may  be  placed  under  the  necessity  of  learning  a  little 
more  than  is  signified  by  a  full  pause  in  the  English 
language. 
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She  can  tell,  however,  what  Lord  Byron  says  con- 
cerning love  : 

"  Friendship  is  love  full  fledged, 
Waiting  for  a  fair  day  to  fly." 

0,  yes  —  a  little  more,  how  she  admires  the  repre- 
sentation of  "  love  crucified"  at  the  theater.  By  way 
of  showing  that  we  do  not  underrate  the  intellectual 
attainments  of  fashionable  ladies,  we  shall  here  mention 
a  fact,  that  one  of  them,  at  a  dining  table,  "  wanted  to 
know  what  circumcision  was."  So  much  then  for  the 
foresight  of  Dr.  Rush  respecting  ignorance  among  those 
we  call  fashionable  females. 

The  following  engraving  will  be  found  equal  to  a  chap- 
ter of  words  in  this  connection. 

Washington.     "  Good  gracious,  Sophia,  do  you  intend 
to  go  out  with  your  hair  in  that  style  ?  " 

Sophia.  "  Indeed,  sir,  I  do.  It's  extremely  classi- 
cal, and  taken  from  the  '  Ionic.'  " 

Would  a  mother  of  the  revolutionary  times  have 
believed  a  modern  prophet,  if  he  had  declared  that  such 
mortals  would  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  disgracing  every  principle  of  republican  plain- 
ness ?  Doubtful.  "  0  me,  what  fools  we  mortals  can 
make  of  ourselves !  " 

The  profligacy  of  which  he  speaks  now  claims  our 
attention.  Dr.  Rush  might  have  adopted  the  language 
of  Rosscommon : 

"  Next  age  will  see 

A  race  more  profligate  than  we." 

Dryden  uses  the  term  thus : 

"  Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use." 


.. 
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Swift :  "  How  could  such  a  profligate  as  Antony,  or 
a  boy  of  eighteen  like  Octavius,  ever  dare  to  dream  of 
giving  laws  to  such  an  empire  !  " 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  shrewd  farmer  that  he  built  a 
fence  around  a  very  large  piece  of  poor  land,  for  the 
lone  purpose  of  keeping  his  cattle  from  risking  their 
lives  on  it.  He  saw,  but  not  without  reason,  that  it 
might  cause  the  death  of  some,  and  produce  leanness 
in  others.  This,  whether  true  or  not,  illustrates  our 
present  object,  which  is  to  build  a  wall  of  facts  and 
warnings  between  the  daughters  of  virtue  and  danger, 
knowing  that  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners, 
and  pervert  many  pure  hearts. 

That  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  profligacy  in  the 
land,  whether  we  refer  to  the  town  busy,  or  to  the  city 
full,  all  frankly  admit.  A  man  well  qualified  to  judge, 
and  who  was  on  the  spot,  &c,  informed  us :  "  There 
were  80,000  profligate  women  in  New  York,  according 
to  the  best  calculation,  last  summer,  18#3."  Would  it 
offer  any  violence  to  truth  to  say,  if  this  be  a  fact,  that 
there  were  160,000  of  the  other  sex  ?  What  dark 
spots  in  the  picture  of  our  morals  and  virtue  ! 

The  following  extracts  will  be  found  in  place  here  : 

"  Crime  in  New  York. — The  calendar  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  for  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
commenced  its  November  term,  1853,  on  Monday, 
shows  a  considerable  increase  of  offenders  over  the 
calendar  of  the  last  term.  The  total  of  the  October 
calendar  was  seventy-one,  while  the  present  calendar 
will  contain  the  names  of  ninety-one  offenders.  The 
increase,  too,  includes  in  its  particulars  some  of  the 
more  serious  offences  against  society,  while  in  none  of 
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such  items  does  it  evidence  any  improvement.  Thus, 
while  there  will  be  seen  an  increase  in  the  present 
numbers  about  to  be  put  on  their  trial  for  burglary  of 
ten,  and  for  grand  larceny  of  eleven,  the  catalogues  of 
the  accused  of  murder  and  manslaughter  remain  the 
same.  In  the  charges  of  attempts  to  kill  and  forgery 
there  is  likewise  an  increase,  while  the  indictments  for 
robbery  and  abandonment  are  less.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  the  present  calendar  : 


Grand  larceny,     . 
Burglary, 
Murder,      .     .     . 
Attempt  to  kill, 
Total,      .     . 

.     32 

.     .  19 

.     10 

.    .    7 

Manslaughter, 
Forgery,      .     . 
Other  crimes, 

.     .       2 

.     .     5 

.     «     16 

.     .     91 

Estimates  have  recently  been  made,  on  what  are 
deemed  reliable  facts,  "  that  no  less  than  240,000 
persons  in  the  city  of  New  York  do  not  attend  religious 
worship  on  the  Sabbath. " 

""Crime  in  Qgricinnati. —  On  Saturday  night  the  Cin- 
cinnati police  made  sixty-seven  ansests  for  drunkenness, 
disorderly  conduct,"  &c. 

All  the  other  principal  cities  are  said  to  be  in  a 
similar  condition  —  some  worse.  By  way  of  making 
this  out  we  observe,  that  a  controversy  arose  some  time 
ago   respecting   the  virtue    and   morality  of  the   city 

of ,  which  brought  forth  this  remark:  "A  lady," 

said  Mr. ,  "  at  one  time,  came  to  a  member  of 

Congress,  who  was  her  patron  and  friend,  saying  :  '  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  us,  or  we  shall  be  ruined ; 
for  the  virtuous  women  are  taking  the  business  out  of 
our  hands.'  "  We  presume  the  reference  was  to  birds 
of  a  well  known  plume  in  high  life.     In  plain  English  : 
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"  It  is  knowingly  asserted  that  many  of  the  erring  ones 
sit  in  the  first  circles  of  fashion."  *  Let  the  pure- 
minded,  therefore,  take  heed  to  their  ways,  and  mark 
well  the  character  of  their  company ;  for  the  devil,  wine, 
and  the  aristocracy  of  some  places,  always  keep  on 
good  terms. 

On  the  opposite  page  the  reader  will  find  a  faithful 
representation  of  a  "  Fashionable  Assignation  House, " 
and  also  a  representation  of  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman,  called  a  belle,*  in  New  York,  after  leaving  it. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  surprised  at  meeting  with  one 
who  passed  for  a  "  a  star  girl  "  in  the  social  circle, 

*A  young  gentleman  of  the  South,  through  the  agency  of  a 
senator,  was  introduced,  not  a  thousand  years  since,  to  a  lady  who 
keeps  "  a  fashionable  assignation  "  house  in  the  city  of  . 

One  day,  after  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  him,  she  observed  : 
"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  intend  to  do  something  nice 
for  you ;  that  is,  to  introduce  you  to  one  of  the  wealthiest,  most 
accomplished  and  beautiful  young  widows  in  our  city."  She  suc- 
ceeded in  her  intention ;  and  this  beautiful,  wealthy,  and  accom- 
plished young  widow  and  the  individual  mentioned  above  met  at 
various  places,  and  acted  as  man  and  wife.  In  her  own  home, 
however,  which  was  a  superior  mansion,  she  would  not  permit  the 
slightest  freedom.  In  the  halls  of  fashion  she  was  the  object  of 
universal  admiration.  Gracious  Jove  !  How  often  we  may  be 
deceived. 

We  do  not  present  this  as  an  isolated  case,  but  as  a  fair  sample 
of  measures  in  that  portion  of  the  market  to  which  our  attention  is 
mainly  turned. 

*  Ball  Eoom  Bklles  in  New  York.  —  Under  this  caption,  the 
New  York  Evening  Mirror  judiciously  and  truthfully  remarks,  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  highest  ambition  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  to  be 
known  as  "  The  Belle  of  the  Ball.'*  To  achieve  this  vain  distinction, 
she  dresses  and  undresses  with  the  sole  aim  of  showing  oflf  her  finest 
points  without  regard  to  comfort,  not  to  say  modesty.  Charms  which 
nature  intended  as  domestic, "  sweet  and  precious,"  are  publicly  exhib- 
ited in  all  their  naked  loveliness,  and  profane  eyes  and  tongues  are 
22 
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going  to  such  a  place,  and  much  amazed  at  the  injunc- 
tion she  placed  on  him :  "  You  must  leave  me  where 
you  found  me,  and  not  look  which  way  I  go."  This 
will  account  for  their  positions  in  the  picture.  Were 
we  to  judge  from  this,  and  the  like,  we  would  conclude 
that  there  are  many  young  ladies,  in  New  York,  of  a 
singular  inclination,  make,  and  plume. 

Dr.  Rush  thus  sums  up  the  matter  respecting  the 
ones  guilty :  "  Their  idleness,  ignorance,  and  profligacy 
will  be  the  harbinger  of  our  ruin."  These  being  the 
signs,  we  may  well  exclaim  —  danger  is  at  hand ! 

His  next  thought  is  as  follows :  "  Then  will  the 
character  and  performance  of  a  buffoon  in  the  theater 
be  the  subject  of  more  conversation  and  praise,  than 
the  patriot  and  the  minister  of  the  gospel.' '  This  is 
now  literally  fulfilled.  The  secular  press  and  the 
testimony  of  the  social  circle  respond,  yes.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  which  Dr.  Rush  did  not  foresee ; 
namely,  that  a  half-dressed  woman,  exposing  her  legs, 
&c,  on  the  platform  of  a  theater,  before  the  eyes  of 
vulgar  men,  and  modest  women,  should  command  more 
conversation  and  praise  than  the  patriot  and  minister  of 
the  gospel.     What  an  age  ! 

permitted  to  revel  in  unmuslined  mysteries  sacred  to  poetic  reveries 
and  lover's  dreams. 

This  extreme  decolte  fashion  of  dress  —  this  baring  of  the  bosom  to 
the  breeze  of  public  breath,  is  a  desecration  of  the  highest  form  of 
beauty  that  the  Divinity  has  yet  revealed  to  man.  It  robs  woman  of 
her  most  ethereal  charms,  by  cheating  the  imagination  of  its  divinest 
allusions.  The  enchantment  vanishes  as  the  reality  becomes  trans- 
parent, and  the  goddess  no  longer  floats  in  roseate  robes  of  clouded 
splendor,  but  sinks  from  "  High  Olympus  to  the  plains,"  a  mere  flesh 
and  blood  shepherdess  of  common  life  and  common  clay. 
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Next :  "  Then  will  our  language  be  corrupted  by  a 
flood  of  French  words. "  Even  the  dinner,  at  some  of 
the  hotels  and  private  houses*  is  presented  under  a 
flourish  of  French  terms.*  A  gentleman,  dining  at  one 
of  our  hotels,  and  being  a  little  more  than  half  drunk, 
observed,  on  looking  over  the  bill  of  fare  in  French 
names  :  "Don  them;  they  don't  know  how  to  spell  a  word 
of  English."  This  was  in  harmony  with  the  outrageous 
foolery  of  the  bill. 

Next :  "  Then  will  the  history  of  romantic  amours  be 
preferred  to  the  immortal  writings  of  Addison,  Hawkes- 
worth  and  Johnson."  When  you  appear  in  a  rail-car 
or  in  a  steamboat,  ask,  u  is  this  true  ?  "  Some  of  our 
fashionable  ladies  and  bewhiskered  dandies  do  not  know 
that  these  distinguished  names  ever  flourished  in  the 
world.  But,  are  they  not  acquainted  with  the  blue 
backed  and  yellow  backed  literature  of  the  age  ?  Most 
assuredly.     This  is  that  which  Dr.  Rush  foresaw. 

Next :    u  Then   will    our   churches   be   neglected." 

*  "It  is  estimated  that,  including  Ireland  and  the  British  colonies, 
there  are  fifty-three  million  of  men,  chiefly  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent, 
speaking  the  same  language,  with  its  sturdy  qualities  of  heart  and 
brain.  Two  centuries  ago  there  were  not  quite  three  million  of  this 
race ;  now  it  is  ahead  of  every  civilized  race  in  the  world.  Among  all 
the  races  which  are  now  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  world,  or  to 
impress  on  the  future  of  society  and  civilization  the  stamp  of  their 
own  greatness,  their  character,  genius,  religion,  manners  and  govern- 
ment, the  Anglo-Saxon  stands  out  the  most  prominent.  The  English 
language  is  gradually  taking  possession  of  all  the  ports  and  coasts 
of  the  world :  isolating  all  rival  idioms ;  shutting  them  up  from 
intercourse  with  each  other ;  making  itself  the  channel  of  every  com- 
munication.    No  other  language  is  spreading  like  it.*' 

Hotel  French,  however,  must  be  looked  on  as  a  contemptible  excep- 
tion to  this  pleasing  and  truthful  statement.  It  is  the  very  whelp  of 
things,  and  ought  to  be  so  treated  by  our  people. 
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Surely,  we  could  not  expect  to  see  men  and  women  at 
church  on  Sabbath  morning,  after  being  at  the  circus  or 
the  theater  on  Saturday  night ;  or,  after  spending  it  in 
reading  lying  representations  of  deceptive  lovers  and 
ruined  maidens  in  the  pages  of  novels. 

There  is  a  proverb,  but  not  of  Solomon's ;  namely  : 
"  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all."  What  of 
it  ?     Simply  this,  when  all  so  act,  the  devil  will  get  all. 

Next:  "Then  will  our  Sundays  be  appropriated  to 
feasts  and  concerts."  Our  city  authorities,  in  order  to 
catch  a  German  or  an  Irish  vote,  permit  things  to  be 
done  on  the  Sabbath,  right  under  their  eyes,  which  are 
even  at  war  with  civilization,  to  say  nothing  respecting 
the  claims  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  In  plain 
English,  some  of  our  cities,  on  the  Sabbath,  would  fur- 
nish a  fanciful  mind  with  the  idea  of  earthly  hells,* 
where  the  devil  permits  his  subjects  to  thin  his  ranks, 
for  fear  of  his  care  being  too  heavily  taxed. 

*  It  is  highly  probable  if  a  law,  somewhat  like  that  which  we  hero 
insert,  would  be  acted  on  by  the  churches,  that  the  progress  of  crime 
might  be  greatly  checked  : 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  (France)  has  issued  instructions  to 
the  cures  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  his  diocese  to  refuse  the  rights  of 
sepulture  to  persons  committing  suicide,  unless  it  were  clearly  proved 
that  they  labored  under  mental  alienation ;  also  to  habitual  drunk- 
ards who  had  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  that  vice ;  and  lastly, 
to  those  persons  who  had  neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  the  laws 
of  the  church,  and  had  only  gone  through  the  civil  rite  of  marriage. 
He  also  orders  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  any  subordinate 
office  in  the  church  who  does  not  bear  an  irreproachable  character." 

As  the  case  stands,  all  are  buried  alike  ;  and  in  too  many  instances, 
so  far  as  a  funeral  sermon  is  concerned,  the  miserable  sinner  is 
"  preached  into  heaven."  The  deterring  power  of  penalty,  in  conse- 
quence, is  so  neutralized,  that  fear  is  far  removed  from  the  eyes  of 
transgressors. 
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Every  lover  of  his  country  may  well  use  the  language 
of  Polycarp :  "  Blessed  God,  to  what  times  hast  thou 
reserved  me,  that  I  should  hear  such  things  !  " 

The  reader  can  now  see  why  this  chapter  is  headed : 
"  Almost  a  prophecy  —  The  last  days  of  old  America, 
without  a  general  reformation. "  Let  even  the  nation 
pause,  and  reflect,  at  the  language  of  Dr.  Rush.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  mantle  of  one  of  the  prophets 
had  fallen  on  him.  He  could  not,  had  he  seen  with  his 
eyes  the  character  of  our  age,  have  better  described 
things  as  they  are. 

But  fashion  has  piped,  and  hosts  of  fashionable  men 
and  ladies  have  danced  to  the  music,  leaving  us  to  record 
the  consequence. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    ASPECT    OF    SOCIETY,    OR   THE    WORLD    AS    IT   IS. 

Man  is  said  to  be  a  compound  of  habits,  but  he 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  looked  on  as  a  com- 
pound of  contradictions.  The  right  he  knows,  whether 
we  refer  to  politics,  religion,  or  the  obvious  duties  of 
life  ;  "  yet  the  wrong  will  do."     Such  is  man. 

In  politics,  above  everything  else,  he  shows  how 
much  he  can  err.  A  member  of  a  church  he  may  be ; 
but  what  of  this  ?  Exactly  nothing,  when  the  interest 
of  his  party  is  at  issue.  A  candidate  may  be  a  drunk- 
ard, a  blasphemer,  or  a  palpable  violator  of  virtue  ; 
still  he  will  vote  for  him,  though  these  things  may  be  as 
well  known  as  an  advertisement  on  the  handle  of  a 
town  pump.  What  is  his  excuse  ?  This :  that  the 
election  of  a  judge  or  of  a  senator  may  be  suspended 
on  his  vote.  And  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  says 
his  prayers,  without  feeling  a  pang  of  remorse,  after 
thus  voting,  leans  his  head  on  a  pillow,  and  sleeps 
soundly.  It  would  tax  our  charity  too  mnch  to  enter- 
tain any  conception  but  that  of  pity  for  so  inconsistent 
a  mortal.  He  professes  to  love  sobriety  and  virtue, 
but  acts  the  part  of  an  enemy,  causing  blushes  to  come 
over  the  face  of  common  morality. 

Indeed,  you  may  frequently  see  a  young  man  at  this 
point  or  that  point,  during  a  political  excitement,  stand- 
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ing  on  a  few  planks,  called  a  platform,  or  on  the  judge's 
bench  in  a  court-house,  delivering  a  speech  ornamented 
with  vulgar  anecdotes,  and  made  brilliant  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  water,  which  he  freely 
sips  out  of  a  pitcher  placed  within  reach  of  his  right 
hand  —  professors  of  religion  being  present,  and  among 
the  most  noisy  applauders.  Talk  to  them  respecting 
their  conduct,  and  you  will  at  once  discover  that  their 
creed  is  as  follows  :  "  Have  not  men  a  natural  right  to 
do  as  they  please  ?  "  From  this,  we  would  most  posi- 
tively dissent,  saying,  man  is  only  at  liberty  to  do  as 
he  pleases,  when  he  pleases  to  do  right.  We  would, 
however,  as  soon  undertake  to  teach  an  Indian  to 
perceive  the  beauty  and  advantage  of  industry,  as  to 
get  such  Christians  to  see  that  such  a  man  is  disqualified 
for  political  attention,  and  cannot  be  so  favored,  except 
at  the  expense  of  impropriety  and  guilt. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  there  are  many  Chris- 
tian fathers  who  corrupt  the  minds  of  their  children  by 
their  political  conversation.  Call  to  mind,  that  General 
Jackson  was  styled  "  an  old  rascal  —  a  despot ;  "  Cal- 
houn "a  traitor  —  an  enemy  to  his  country;"  Clay 
'*  a  gambler  —  a  hypocrite  ; "  Gen.  Scott  "  a  blustering 
fool ;  "  and  Gen.  Pierce  "  a  small  potatoe,"  and  so  on, 
in  reference  to  others,  and  you  will  have  a  just  comment 
on  our  meaning.  The  children,  listening  to  such  lan- 
guage coming  from  the  lips  of  their  parents,  become 
base,  wicked,  and  vulgar  in  their  sentiments  and  forms 
of  speech. 

Take  the  following  for  samples  of  the  minor  class : 
"  Whigs  are  worse  than  bad  dogs,  as  Benton  says." 
"  Democrats  would  vote  for  the  devil,  looking  at  his 
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cloven  foot,  were  he  of  their  party,  as  I  used  to  hear 
my  uncle  say."  * 

It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  these  young  people, 
who  are  thus  taught  the  ways  of  whiggery  and  democ- 
racy, do  not  know  the  first  sentence  of  the  Lord's 
prayer.  Were  we  a  worshiper  in  a  heathen  temple, 
we  might  ask  the  gods  to  extend  mercy  to  such  fathers 
and  children  ;  but  as  the  matter  stands,  we  commend 
them  to  the  compassion  of  Him  whose  throne  is  amid 
the  cherubin,  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  man  who  starts 
a  rock  on  the  mountain's  summit,  is  responsible  for  all 
the  damage  perpetrated.  Let  every  Christian  father 
think  of  this,  and  govern  himself  accordingly.  There 
is  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  declaration  of  Jack  Fal- 
staff:  "  Company,  villainous  company,  has  been  the 
spoil  of  me."     We  fear  that  here  and  there,  at  a  short 

*  The  Columbus  Democrat  presents  to  the  world  the  following  melan- 
choly fact,  which  we  fondly  hope  may  prove  a  warning  to  others  : 

"  A  duel  was  fought  near  Memphis,  in  Pickens  county,  Alabama, 
on  Saturday  morning  last,  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Irby  and  Dr.  Fant,  of 
Noxubee  county,  in  this  State,  in  which  the  former  was  killed  the 
first  fire,  the  ball  entering  his  breast  below  the  right  nipple,  passing 
through  his  heart  and  body.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Odd 
Fellows  burying-ground  in  this  place  on  Monday. 

"  The  weapons  were  dueling  pistols,  and  the  distance  thirteen  and 
a  half  paces.  Dr.  Irby,  who  was  killed,  was  a  most  estimable  gen- 
tleman, a  member  elect  of  the  present  legislature,  and  the  difficulty 
grew  out  of  some  misunderstanding  in  the  late  canvass  between 
himself  and  his  antagonist  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  sta- 
tion. Both  gentlemen  were  members  of  the  church.  We  are  told 
that  the  affair  would  have  taken  place  long  since  had  it  not  been  for 
extreme  ill  health  of  Dr.  Irby,  who  was  conveyed  to  the  ground  of 
combat  in  a  carriage,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  stand  up  without 
support  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  occurrence,  the  like  of  which  we 
hope  never  again  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  chronicling." 
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distance,  a  Christian  father  will  eventually  be  found, 
saving:  "The  love  of  politics  —  party  politics  —  has 
been  the  spoil  of  me  and  mine.,, 

The  world  is  looked  on  as  improving  in  all  things  ;  but 
we  frankly  beg  leave  to  dissent.  A  few  years  ago,  and 
away  back  through  time,  children  were  corrected  at 
schools  by  the  approval  of  their  parents,  and  occasion- 
ally corrected  at  home  for  deserving  a  correction  at 
school ;  but  the  policy  now  is,  in  many  instances,  to  take 
them  from  school  the  day  the  teacher  properly  applies 
the  rod,  the  reason  being:  —  "We  do  not  whip  them  at 
home  and  cannot  permit  them  to  be  corrected  any  where. 
Whipping  only  spoils  a  child."  What  next?  That  which 
may  appear  somewhat  strange,  but  that  which  we  know  to 
be  a  fact,  that  some  of  these  parents,  if  the  teacher  should 
see  fit  to  dispense  with  whipping,  thus  trying  to  please, 
take  their  children  from  school,  giving  this  as  the  reason  : 
"  We  may  as  well  keep  them  at  home ;  for  they  are 
allowed  to  do  as  they  please ;  and  consequently  fail  to 
advance  in  knowledge."  Bravissimo  !  This  is  how  the 
world  is  growing  better  and  wiser.  Just  think  of  it, 
that,  when  the  teacher  corrects,  the  child  is  at  onco 
taken  away,  and  that,  when  he  does  not  correct,  the 
child  is  at  once  taken  away.  What  an  improvement  on 
the  stupidity  of  the  past !  We  should  like  to  see  a 
teacher  who  could  please  such  parents.  Would  he  not 
be  a  sight  ?  Here  we  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
idea,  that  man  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of 
contradictions. 

Still  the  world  is  improving.  Respected  reader, 
please  let  us  have,  for  a  moment,  your  undivided  atten- 
tion.    There  sits  "  Johnny,"  sobbing  and  crying  ;  yea., 
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panting  like  a  hunted  deer.  Stop,  this  figure  is  not 
sufficiently  striking  and  impressive  ;  for  he  rather  looks 
like  an  unsightly  steamboat,  when  aground  at  some 
muddy  point  of  the  Mississippi,  and  laboring  to  get  off. 
Sweat  and  tears  seem  to  contend  for  the  mastery  on  his 
face,  which  gives  undeniable  evidence  of  a  ruined  boy. 
Why  all  this  ?  He  was  at  school  in  the  morning,  where 
he  became  offended,  drew  a  knife  and  cut  the  offender. 
His  teacher,  wishing  to  keep  order  and  discharge  his 
duty,  punished  him  for  the  act.  Here  we  have  the 
whole  matter,  excepting  the  judicious  declaration  of  his 
parents :  n  He  would  now  be  whipped  at  home,  had  he 
done  otherwise  under  the  circumstances. "  This  is  a 
fair  representation  of  many  of  the  boys  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  parents. 
The  decision  of  his  tender  father  and  mother  is :  "  We 
shall  send  him  to  another  school.'*  This  will  fully 
account  for  the  thousands  of  ruined  boys,  and  for  the 
fact,  that  our  male  institutions  are  subjected  to  uneven 
prosperity  throughout  the  land  —  never  being  certain  of 
a  long  life.  In  a  word,  some  of  them  have  to  pass 
through  a  noisy  fuss,  or  a  partial  blight,  about  every  six 
months.  We  would,  unknown  to  hesitancy,  as  soon 
endorse,  that  a  set  of  tobacco  chewers  could  be  kept 
for  a  whole  year  from  polluting  God's  earthly  house  with 
"  their  spits,"  as  that  the  general  run  of  parents  would 
keep  their  children  for  the  same  amount  of  time  with 
any  teacher  that  would  freely  and  justly  use  the  rod,  in 
connection  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty.  The 
eyes  and  ears  of  every  observing  man  are  our  evidences. 
A  little  over  one  year  since  we  accompanied  a 
venerable  minister  to  witness  an  examination  of  school- 
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boys.  In  the  course  of  the  procedure  one  of  them 
pronounced  a  word  improperly.  Our  venerable  friend, 
in  a  kind  way,  corrected  the  error  ;  but  the  matter  was 
not  allowed  to  stop  at  this  ;  for,  in  a  moment,  a  stall- 
fed  devil  seemed  to  speak  in  the  boy's  looks.  The 
struggle  then  was  to  keep  from  openly  cursing  the  man 
of  God.  Being  so  convinced  of  this,  we  asked  one  of 
the  class  what  he  said  on  returning  to  his  seat,  and 
received  the  answer,  that  he  cursed  our  friend  most 

bitterly.      His    parents   are   members   of  the  

church.  Public  speakers,  however,  tell  the  people  that 
this  is  an  age  of  improvement.  No  doubt  of  it ;  the 
devil  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Who,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  which  are  but  a  small  sample  of  the  harvest, 
would  exclaim  :  Oh,  the  degeneracy  of  the  people  and 
the  times  !     A  thousand  tongues  ask,    who  ? 

Ah,  we  almost  forgot  little  Harriet,  being  so  much  cap- 
tivated with  little  "  Johnny ,"  parents,  and  male  schools. 
There  she  sits,  literally  under  the  influence  of  fits. 
She  acts  as  if  partly  made  of  tears  and  partly  made 
of  sobs.  What  is  the  cause  ?  She  has  received  a 
just  reproof  for  her  misconduct  from  her  teacher  ;  and 
now  she  is  at  home,  showing  how  admirably  she  has 
been  raised."  "  Cruel  teacher,"  says  the  mother,  in 
heart,  "  how  could  he  have  talked  so  to  so  sweet  a 
child  ?"  Her  parental  feelings  are  provoked  beyond 
measure.  In  her  love  to  the  distressed  one  she  mildly 
says  :  "  Just  quit  crying,  my  dear,  and  I  shall  allow 
you  to  go  with  me  on  Saturday  to  see  General  Arm- 
strong's beautiful  flower  garden."  Well,  Harriet,  we 
are  very  sorry  for  you,  seeing  that  your  mother  directly 
departs  from  the  dictates  of  duty,  for  the  sake  of 
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carrying  out  her  erroneous  notion  of  being  kind  and 
good  ;  very  sorry,  because  we  know  that  you  will  yet, 
by  this  treatment,  prove  a  curse  to  yourself  and  others, 
unless  the  winds  of  fortune  carry  off  the  miasm  of  your 
mother's  conduct. 

We  lately  visited  a  concert,  and  while  there  a  minis- 
ter, the  president  of  the  institution  of  learning  at  which 
it  was  held,  called  a  little  girl  to  an  account  for  making 
too  much  noise.  In  a  moment  the  speech  of  bitterness 
was  in  her  face.  We  clearly  saw  that  she  was  for 
having  revenge  in  her  own  way,  and  calmly  looked 
out  for  the  result.  On  the  first  opening,  after  he  had 
turned  away,  her  grimace  was  remarkably  horrible. 
This  has  become  so  common  among  girls,  varying  from 
seven  to  fifteen,  that  we  see  it  in  the  church,  in  the 
Sabbath  school,  on  the  sidewalk,  at  home,  and  every- 
where we  meet  them,  provided  anything  annoys  them, 
or  confuses  them.  It  is  one  of  their  leading  accom- 
plishments. It  i3  so  palpable  and  fixed  a  habit,  that 
the  shrewd  observer  may  see  the  fruit  of  it  in  the 
established  curl  of  the  lip  and  nose  of  this  and  that 
little  Miss  as  he  passes  along  the  sidewalks  of  our 
towns  and  cities.  The  grimace,  judging  from  the 
signs  of  the  times,  will  soon  be  as  popular  as  the 
schottisch  dance,  or  the  merry  titter  of  the  belle  of 
the  party.  We  know  mothers,  unless  blind  to  the 
matter,  who  must  see  it  at  least  fifty  times  every 
week.  The  most  vulgar  language  is  not  more  repul- 
sive. It  is  decidedlv  a  hateful  habit.  In  a  word,  the 
look  of  a  frog,  when  tightly  pressed,  is  about  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  grimace  ;  and  so  we  leave  it. 

Still  the  world  is  improving.      Respecting  church 
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operations,  how  do  we  act  ?  The  bell  is  rung  during 
summer  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  it  is 
contrary  to  custom  to  get  to  church  sooner  than  a 
little  before  nine.  Nor  is  this  all ;  several  members 
may  be  seen  talking  in  their  seats  during  the  time  of 
service.  The  appearance  of  this  one  or  that  one*  is 
much  more  attended  to  than  the  text  and  the  sermon. 
At  home  sacred  things  are  talked  of  in  a  most  irreverent 
and  unbecoming  manner.  The  words  and  phrases  of 
the  minister's  prayer  are  presented  as  if  they  were 
political  incidents.  Sermons  are  descanted  on  before 
children  as  if  they  were  narrations  of  foolish  events. 
The  want  of  solemnity  at  home  and  from  home,  without 
doubt,  may  be  traced  to  these  considerations.  A  religion 
without  reverence  and  obedience,  is  but  the  sport  of 
hell,  and  the  fable  of  the  hypocrite.  But,  as  this  is  a 
glorious  age,  why  do  we  thus  talk  ?  Has  not  fashion 
made  the  pleasing  discovery,  that  it  is  much  more 
honorable  to  go  to  hell  in  a  carriage,  than  to  heaven  by 
the  way  of  the  cross  ? 

*:;Amost  remarkable  change  is  now  going  forward  in  the  resi- 
dences, furniture,  equipage,  dress,  and  habits  of  the  people.  The 
merchant  prince  who  enjoyed  his  domestic  establishment  at  an 
expense  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year,  endures  one  which  demands  five 
or  ten  times  the  sum.  The  wife  who  graced  a  $20  or  $50  shawl, 
disgraces  herself  and  her  profession  with  one  costing  $1,000.  A  silk 
that  costs  less  than  $5  a  yard,  is  decidedly  '  vulgar.'  Simple  ele- 
gance, always  the  characteristic  of  good  breeding  and  true  gentility, 
is  not  garish  enough  for  would-be  fasionables  ;  and  the  aristocracy 
of  money  dashes  on  in  the  line  of  luxurious  expenditure  for  the 
external  adornments  of  life.  As  a  nation,  we  are  fast  becoming  the 
most  wealthy  and  the  most  luxurious  on  the  globe  ;  and  but.  for  the 
restraining  grace  of  God,  and  the  counteracting  influence  of  charitable 
claims,  nothing  could  keep  us  from  plunging  into  the  gulf  of  world- 
liness  and  folly  which  has  swallowed  other  nations." 
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Still  the  world  is  improving.  Do  not  some  of  the 
people  of  our  day  go  to  May  balls,  and  fourth  of  July 
balls,  to  thank  God  by  getting  "  gentlemanly  merry  ?" 
Do  they  not,  in  too  many  instances,  assume  postures 
which  ought  to  run  women,  even  those  who  are  not 
blessed  with  a  surplus  of  modesty,  out  of  the  rooms, 
supplying  them  with  cheap  paint  ?  Are  not  some  of 
the  gentlemen  found  on  their  way  home  so  "  gentle- 
manly merry  "  as  not  to  be  able  to  brush  flies  off  their 
noses  ?  Surely,  He  who  gives  May-day  and  the  fourth 
of  July,  is  duly  thanked  by  these  exploits.  But,  are 
we  not  improving  in  all  things  ?  Let  him  who  can, 
think  so. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  the  following  extracts, 
taken  from  the  newspaper  press,  which,  in  their  way, 
express  the  writer's  view  of  many  features  in  the  face 
of  our  improving  age. 

A  Pennsylvania  Yankee  presents  to  the  world  thi3 
advertisement : 

"  I  want  to  pay  my  debts,  and  as  the  only  means  I  can 
devise  to  get  money  without  suing,  I  have  resolved  to 
expose  to  public  sale,  at  the  court  house,  on  Tuesday, 
the  second  week  of  court,  (when  there  will  be  a  good 
many  politicians  about,)  a  large  number  of  unsettled 
book  accounts,  and  a  like  number  of  notes,  of  various 
dates  and  amounts.  Many  of  them  against  nice  young 
men  who  wear  good  clothes,  and  drive  fast  horses,  and 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  ladies,  and  of  course  are 
A  No.  1.  Some  against  men  who  think  they  do  you  a 
favor  if  they  buy  your  goods,  and  never  pay  for  them  — 
they  are  No.  2.     Some  against  men  who  promise  to  pay 
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to-morrow.  They  are  not  quite  so  good.  But  a  full 
and  complete  printed  catalogue  of  the  names,  dates, 
and  amounts,  will  be  distributed  on  the  day  of  sale. 
Conditions,  cash. 

R.  Thornton. 
N.  B.  The  above  accounts  will  be  open  for  settlement 
until  the  day  of  sale." 

"  New  York  Parties.  —  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  political  parties  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  we  find  them  in  a  Washington  paper  :  Whigs, 
Democrats,  Hards,  Softs,  Reformers,  Hard  Reformers, 
Soft  Reformers,  Whig  Reformers,  Pure  Reformers, 
Free  Soilers  and  Abolitionists. " 

"Complimentary. —  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(Democratic)  declares,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration, that  there  is  no  paper  in  the  United  States  which 
can  equal  the  New  York  Herald,  in  a  cool,  deliberate, 
downright  lie.  It  says  that  the  Herald  is  among  liars 
what  Michael  Angelo  is  among  sculptors,  Titian  or 
Rubens  among  painters,  or  what  a  full-grown  Shanghai 
is  among  common  chickens,  or  Dick  Turpin  among 
highwaymen.,, 

u  The  Milledgeville  correspondent  of  the  Columbus 
Times,  in  noticing  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of 
Georgia  says : 

'  Some  excitement  was  produced  by  a  memorial  from 
a  Mr.  Flourney,  of  Jackson  county,  which  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Dunnegan,  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  The 
object;  of  the  memorial  was  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
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all  laws  making  polygamy  unlawful.  The  grievances 
endured  by  amorous  gentlemen  who  have  but  one  wife, 
were  detailed  at  length  ;  and  scripture,  history  profane 
and  sacred,  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  were  fully 
examined,  set  forth  at  length  in  the  memorial ;  but  so 
soon  as  the  nature  of  the  document  was  ascertained, 
it  was  scouted  from  the  chamber  as  immoral,  indelicate, 
and  opposed  to  the  civilization  of  the  age.' " 

Three  claps  for  the  progress  of  our  pure  reform,  and 
the  wide  spread  fame  of  fashion  and  consequences  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE    MAN     OF     THE     CITY    PULPIT. 

The  man  of  the  city  pulpit  must  not  become  alarmed 
at  the  announcement,  that  the  following  difficulties  are 
only  of  the  minor  class  : 

"  1.  You  don't  study  enough. 

2.  You  study  too  much. 

3.  You  appear  haughty  and  reserved. 

4.  You  are  too  free  and  chatty  for  a  minister. 

5.  You  are  too  particular  about  your  dress. 

6.  You  are  careless  about  your  appearance. 

7.  Your  sermons  are  too  learned. 

8.  Some  of  your  discourses  are  too  loud  and  vulgar. 

9.  You  preach  too  much  to  Christians. 

10.  You  preach  too  much  to  the  impenitent. 

11.  You  ought  not  to  say  so  much  about  baptism. 

12.  You  don't  preach  enough  on  baptism. 

13.  You  have  too  much  of  the  hell  fire  and  awful 
thing3  in  your  sermons. 

14.  You  preach  too  often  about  temperance. 

15.  You  show  too  little  interest  in  the  temperance 
cause. 

16.  You  dwell  too  much  on  money. 

17.  You  don't  say  enough  about  giving  to  support 
Christ's  Gospel. 

18.  Your  sermons  are  too  long. 
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19.  You  preach  too  short. 

20.  You  have  too  much  action. 

21.  You  holler  too  much  in  preaching,  for  our  folks 
isn't  deaf. 

22.  You  speak  so  low  that  many  can't  hear  you. 

23.  You  love  popularity  more  than  a  minister  should. 

24.  You  are  too  personal  in  your  services.  • 

25.  You  scold  too  much  in  preaching." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  establish  what  is  above 
stated,  that  these  are  not  the  principal  difficulties  with 
which  the  man  of  the  city  pulpit  has  to  contend. 

Pew-renters* —  Occasionally,  on  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, a  few  of  these,  say  General  B,  Dr.  C,  and  Mr.  D, 
may  be  seen  exhibiting  faces,  in  their  pews,  indicative 
of  too  much  familiarity  with  wine  or  brandy.  "  Gentle- 
manly sprees,"  on  Saturday  nights,  by  way  of  driving 
dull  care  away,  will  account  for  the  matter.  The 
minister,  if  he  would  secure  their  presence  and  patron- 
age, must    keep    from   all    severe   strictures   on    the 

*  The  New  York  "  Churchman"  thus  speaks :  "  Is  it  not  ridiculous1? 
The  pew  is  nearly  filled.  Three  or  four  gentlemen  are  quietly  seated 
in  the  assembly,  attending  to  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary.  A  lady 
comes,  and  what  a  sensation  !  As  she  reaches  the  pew,  all  the  occu- 
pants rise,  face  the  aisle,  open  the  door  and  march  out.  The  lady 
passes  to  the  seat  occupied  by  the  first  gentleman  in  the  pew.  The 
gentlemen  all  face  about,  march  in  again,  and  the  pantomime  is  over, 
until  lady  number  two  comes,  when  it  is  repeated. 

It  is  a  good  adage  of  ours,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  stayeth  where 
he  is,"  and  when  we  see  a  late  comer  to  church,  drawing  a  whole  pew 
full  out  into  the  aisle,  while  she  —  for  it  is  most  generally  she,  and 
not  he  that  exerts  such  magnetic  power,—  quietly  walks  up  to  the 
head  of  the  pew  we  are  inclined  to  repeat  our  adage  with  special 
emphasis.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  particular  seat  in  the  pew  is 
the  seat  of  honor;  and  if  there  is,  it  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the 
one  that  comes  late." 
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improprieties  of  "  Saturday  night  sprees."  What  a 
fix  he  finds  himself  in  !  But  he  derives  a  considerable 
amount  of  consolation  from  the  thought :  "  That  all 
things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.'' 
The  truth  is,  he  expects  by  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit 
of  forbearance,  to  be  able  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone  ;  that  is,  to  keep  up  the  cash  department,  and 
eventually  reform  them.  It  is  true,  they  are  not 
members  of  the  church.  They  only  rent  pews.  Such 
is  the  character  of  this  difficulty ! 

That  the  reader  mav  see  that  this  is  not  a  fanciful 
picture,  but  a  sober  reality,  we  shall  here  insert  a  fact : 
" 1  observed/'  said  a  minister  to  us  a  short  time  ago 

in    the   city  of  ,  "  to   one   of    our   ministering 

brethren,  that  vice  was  on  the  increase  in  the  city, 
and  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  ought  to  be  directly 
used  to  check  it,  but  received  this  answer :  '  It  is 
inexpedient.'  " 

2.  The  Choir.  —  The  choir  is  generally  composed 
of  young  people,  who  are  not  very  particular  respect- 
ing morals,  piety,  or  reverence.  During  the  time  of 
prayer,  several  of  them  may  be  seen  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  their  music  books,  or  talking  a  little  above 
a  whisper  to  each  other,  respecting  the  next  tune,  or  of 
what  they  saw  at  such  and  such  places  the  previous 
week.  In  a  word,  the  improprieties  of  choirs,  on  an 
average,  may  be  set  down  as  being  actually  horrible. 
A  young  man,  for  instance,  the  conductor  of  the  choir- 
service  of  one  of  the churches,  in  the  city  of 

was  pointed  out  to  us  a  few  months  ago,  as  being  one  of 
the  most  immoral  young  men  in  the  city.  What  a 
collection  of  mortals  to  sing  the  praises  of  God ! 
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But,  as  a  great  many  people  go  to  church  to  hear  the 
organ*  and  the  choir,  the  minister,  knowing  this,  deems 
it  prudent  to  put  up  with  the  infirmities  above  named, 
persuaded,  were  he  to  act  otherwise,  that  bad  music  and 
a  small  congregation  wrould  be  the  results  —  the  rewards 
for  his  labor.     Such  is  the  character  of  this  difficulty  ! 

3.  Usurers.  —  A  few  of  these  may  be  found  num- 
bered with  the  members  of  the  church,  looking  as  if 
they  were  as  pure  as  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  ;  but  the 
testimony  of  Inspiration  is  very  explicit  respecting  their 
sin.  The  doctrine  of  expediency,  however,  here  appears 
as  a  grand  and  merciful  provision.  This  affords  a  plea 
for  the  sentiment :  "  That  the  influence  of  money  ought 
not  to  be  wantonly  disrespected."  In  a  word,  the  min- 
ister prefers,  from  some  cause  or  some  motive,  which 
we  must  submit  to  a  Yankee  for  a  guess,  to  avoid 
preaching  pointed  sermons  against  the  sin  of  usury, 
satisfied,  so  far  as  his  own  judgment  is  concerned,  that  a 
contrary  course  would  greatly  embarrass  his  usefulness. 
Such  is  the  character  of  this  difficulty  ! 

4.  Bankrupts.  —  Some  of  these  are  among  the  most 
efficient  members,  and  pay  the  highest  rents  for  pews. 

*  The  aristocrats  of  a  certain  church,  not  long  since,  met  to  con- 
sult respecting  the  advantage  and  propriety  of  having  an  organ.  A 
little  son  of  the  pastor,  after  hearing  their  views,  thus  innocently 
inquired  :  ';  Pa,  if  they  have  the  organ,  won't  they  have  the  monkey 
too  ?"  This  proved  a  death  blow  to  the  whole  arrangement  of 
praising  God  by  metallic  pipes.  The  organ,  it  is  true,  would  behave 
himself  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  might  be  of  advantage  to  church 
music,  if  two-legged  monkeys  could  be  ruled  into  order:  but  that 
which  might  be,  but  seldom  lias  been.  This  expresses  our  expe- 
rience ;  for,  in  all  our  travels,  we  only  met  with  one  exception  to  these 
strictures.  This  novel  sight  was  presented  in  the  "  Orphans  Church," 
city  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Nor  is  this  all  ;  they  stand  among  the  richest  men  in  the 
city.  Their  houses  may  be  called  little  palaces  ;  and 
their  sons  and  daughters  looked  on  as  being  the  most 
showy  and  dressy  of  the  age.  Their  carriages,  too,  are 
of  the  finest  and  latest  style.  Beneath  you  may  see 
'*  fashionable  coach  dogs,"  and  behind  "  dandy  ser- 
vants, "  dressed  somewhat  like  corporals  in  the  British 
army.  The  minister,  of  course,  would  deem  it  highly 
inexpedient  to  make  the  following  questions  a  portion  of 
one  of  his  sermons :  "  How  does  it  come  to  pass  that 
men,  who  are  called  professors  of  religion  and  bankrupts, 
can  first  get  the  consent  of  their  minds  to  indulge  in 
unmeaning  and  sinful  exploits  in  the  ways  of  fashion, 
and  then  command  the  means  to  do  so  ?  And  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  bank, 
cannot  collect  that  which  is  justly  due  them  by  such 
men  ?  "  But  here  we  pause,  satisfied  if  these  men  ever 
get  to  heaven,  that  they  must  go  some  other  way  than 
that  which  is  marked  out  in  the  Scriptures.  Such  is 
the  character  of  this  difficulty. 

5.  Servants.  —  "The  upper  ten,"  on  leaving  their 
carriages  on  a  Sunday  morning  for  the  church  door,  say, 
by  act,  to  the  servants  :  "  Tarry  ye  here,  until  we  go 
up  to  the  mount  of  ordinance  and  worship."  Gracious 
goodness  ;  the  young  men  look  as  stately  as  palm-trees 
on  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  the  young  ladies  as 
imposing  as  so  many  swans  taking  a  morning  walk  by  a 
"  haunt-lake." 

The  following  engraving  will  give  the  reader  a  just 
conception  of  those  who  are  in  the  morning  of  matri- 
monial joys,  while  advancing  from  the  carriage  to  the 
door  of  the  holy  sanctuary. 
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This  devoted,  polished,  and  amiable  husband,  may  be 
looked  on  as  talking  thus :  "  There  now,  how  very  pro- 
voking, my  dear  !  I  *ve  left  the  prayer-books  at  home  !'* 
She,  moved  by  her  humble  piety,  may  be  regarded  as 
responding  :  "Well,  dear,  never  mind  ;  but  do  tell  me, 
is  my  bonnet  straight  f  "  "  Straight ;  it  looks  remark- 
ably elegant  —  exactly  in  taste.  Have  invited  General 
Johnson  and  lady  to  sit  in  our  pew  to-day,  hope  it  will 
be  agreeable." 

0,  the  inside  of  the  church !  How  dignified  all 
appear  on  the  soft  and  costly  cushions  of  the  various 
pews  !  There  is  only  one  prayer,  according  to  our 
conception,  that  they  can,  with  any  show  of  propriety 
offer  up ;  namely,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  miserable 
sinners."  The  minister,  though  fully  aware  that  God 
resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble, 
must  submit  to  all  this,  or  to  the  mortifying  news  :  "  The 
congregation  is  dissatisfied,  and  wishes  to  give  '  a  call  to 
another  minister.' "  He  may  inwardly  feel  that  he 
would  rather  be  one  of  the  servants,  if  a  servant  of  God, 
than  be  associated  with  them  in  their  worthless  aims ; 
but,  were  he  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  his  feelings,  which 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  his  popularity  would  at 
once  be  ruined  among  "  the  upper  ten  "  of  his  congre- 
gation.    Such  is  the  character  of  this  difficulty. 

Considering  our  position  established  respecting  minor 
and  principal  difficulties,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  take 
up  other  considerations  of  interest  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  to  the  man  of  the  city  pulpit. 

The  Man  of  the  City  Pulpit,  —  He,  out  of  the  Bible, 
could  not  do  better  than  to  begin  with  the  advice  of 
Polycarp,  an  Apostolic  man,  which  is   thus  found  in 
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Dr.  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  page  127 :  "  Let  the 
priests,  (ministers)  be  tender,  meek  and  merciful  to  all, 
restoring  those  who  have  gone  astray,  visiting  the  sick, 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  providing  thing3  that  are 
honest  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men,  and  avoiding  envy 
and  respect  to  persons."  The  man  of  the  cify  pulpit 
may  reply  :  "  Polycarp  heard  blessings,  but  we  hear 
oaths :  Polycarp  saw  piety,  but  we  see  knives  and 
pistols.  The  people  cannot  now  be  treated  and  governed 
as  they  then  were.*  We  have  so  much  of  i  big  I,  and 
little  you,'  sanctioned  by  fashion,  that  we  must  do  as  we 
can,  seeing  we  cannot  do  as  we  wrould.  This,  or  '  give 
up  the  ship,'  must  be  the  rule  of  action." 

We  dissent  from  the  evasion  in  the  "  can,"  proclaim- 
ing that  ministers  ought  not  to  succumb  to  error  — 
that  the  duty  of  a  minister  in  the  day  of  Polycarp 
cannot  now  be  made  the  sport  of  caprice  —  truth  being 
unchangeable. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Apostle  John,  observed  :  "  On  the  day, 
called  Sunday,  all  of  us  meet  in  the  same  place." 
Evans's  Prim.  Ages,  p.  238.  The  man  of  the  city  pulpit 
may  reply  :  "  Perhaps  they  had  not  so  far  to  go  then  as 

*  He  that  breaks  off  the  yoke  of  obedience,  and  unties  the  bands 
of  discipline,  and  preaches  an  "easy  religion,"  presenting  heaven  in 
the  midst  of  flowers,  strewing  carpets  softer  than  Asian  luxury  in  ihe 
way,  setting  the  songs  of  Zion  to  the  most  fashionable  airs,  offering 
great  liberty  in  living,  and  reconciling  the  joys  of  eternity  with  the 
gratifications  of  this  life,  will  find  himself  the  object  of  praise,  favored 
with  attentive  disciples  of  his  own  making  ;  but  he,  who  preaches  the 
cross,  unfolding  the  demands  of  Christianity,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
holy  life,  will  find  his  pathway  strewed  with  thorns  —  will  be  deserted 
as  was  his  Lord  when  he  mournfully  inquired :  "  Will  ye  also  go 
away  ?  * 
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our  people  have  now,  and  perhaps  heavy  dews,  warm 
weather,  cold  days,  and  the  love  of  ease,  were  not  so 
common  as  now."  The  historian  responds  :  "  Neither 
the  distance,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  nor  any 
other  vain  excuse,  would  prevent  them  from  attending 
the  worship  of  God." 

We  would  go  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  see  a  city  con- 
gregation walking  by  this  rule  of  action.  The  sentiment 
of  more  than  a  few  of  them  is  : 


"  We  shall  be  carried  to  the  skies, 
On  flowerv  beds  of  ease" — 


Instead  of 

"  Shall  we  be  carried  to  the  skies, 
On  flowery  beds  of  ease  ?  " 

The  primitive  Christians,  in  public  worship,  joyfully 
exclaimed  :  "  We  do  lift  our  hearts  to  God."  In  view 
of  this,  though  the  man  of  the  city  pulpit  would  now  cry 
aloud,  "  Order  —  order,"  we  may  well  say  : 

"  No  one  but  he,  who  in  that  court  did  dwell, 
Could  know  such  worth,  or  worth  describe  so  well." 

Were  a  mother  in  Israel  to  do  so  now,  would  not  one 
of  our  flippant  daughters  look  on  her  as  being  disgraced? 
The  man  of  the  city  pulpit  would  do  well  to  make  a 
note  here  —  then  call  to  mind  the  age  of  faith,  and 
govern  himself  accordingly. 

"  The  crime  of  adultery  was  severely  punished  in  the 
primitive  church.  It  was  the  decision  of  the  fathers, 
who  met  in  the  year  315,  that,  if  any  one  was  guilty  of 
adultery,  he  should  do  penance,  or  be  under  the  ban  of 
censure  for  seven  years  before  his  re-admission  to  com- 
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munion ;  nor  should  he  then  be  admitted,  unless  he 
gave  evident  signs  that  he  hated  and  had  forsaken  his 
sins.',  Evans's  Prim.  Ages,  p.  259.  The  man  of  the 
city  pulpit  may  reply :  "  That  age  might  have  stood  in 
need  of  such  discipline,  but  our  age,  being  one  of 
great  improvement  and  independence,  should  be  gov- 
erned by  a  different  course — that  of  instruction  and 
forbearance." 

How  much  in  place  the  following  lines  : 

"  In  this  reply  we  this  much  read, 
That  unwise  instruction  oft  we  teach  by  practice, 
Which,  being  taught,  returns  to  plague  the  teacher; 
Controlling  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  errors, 
And  pressing  them  into  a  cup  for  our  own  lips." 

Chrysostom,  an  eminent  father,  rebuked,  not  being 
a  man  of  circumstances,  Eudoxia,  the  empress,  for  her 
sin,  saying  :  "  She  would  be  called  a  second  Jezebel ;" 
whereupon  she  sent  him  a  threatening  message,  to 
which  he  thus  replied  :  "Go  tell  her  I  fear  nothing  but 
sin."  Wonder  if  the  man  of  the  city  pulpit  would  so 
rebuke  the  rich,  caring  not  for  their  power  !  But  why 
do  we  so  talk  ?  Has  not  the  perception  of  the  age 
discovered,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
soul  of  a  wealthy  man  and  the  soul  of  a  poor  man  ? 
This  will  account  for  the  fact,  that  you  can  easily  find 
a  city  minister  who  seldom  preaches  to  the  colored  man. 

Augustine,  an  illustrious  father,  had  the  following 
words  engraved  on  his  table  r 

"  Quisquis  amat  dictis  absentem  roderefamam^ 
Sane  mensam  indictam  noverit  esse  sibi. 

For  him,  the  absent  who  delights  to  wound) 
Plate)  at  this  table,  never  shall  be  found." 
24 
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Certain  bishops,  who  once  violated  this  rule,  he 
severely  reprimanded,  stating  that  the  verse  on  his 
table  must  be  erased,  or  he  must  leave  the  company  and 
retire  to  his  apartment. 

The  man  of  the  city  pulpit  may  answer :  "In  the 
time  of  Augustine  ministers  were  envious,  because 
some  were  called  by  wealthy  churches,  while  others  had 
to  take  charge  of  the  unwealthy ;  but  matters  are  not 
so  now." 

This  is  to  be  understood  by  a  back  reading,  whether 
the  expression  be  admissible  or  not. 

St.  Basil  observes :  "  Christianity  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  dignity  of  men,  but  by  soundness  in  faith." 
The  man  of  the  city  pulpit,  however,  is  occasionally 
measured  by  a  name,  by  D.  D.,  or  a  white  robe,  he, 
himself,  not  being  altogether  free  of  the  sin. 

St.  Ambrose  thus  rebuked  Theodosius,  the  emperor : 
"  Perhaps  you  are  not  fully  apprised  of  the  horribleness 
of  your  crime ;  your  greatness  may  have  also  blinded 
your  eyes,  that  you  cannot  see  your  offence  ;  but  you 
would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  original  dust  out  of 
which  we  were  all  made,  and  to  which  we  must  all 
return.  Let  not  the  splendor  of  your  robes  hinder  you 
from  being  acquainted  with  the  infirmities  of  that  body 
which  they  cover  ;  you  are  made  of  the  same  materials 
as  those  are  whom  you  govern,  who  are  not  your  sub- 
jects only,  but  in  some  sense  your  fellow  servants  ;  for 
there  is  one  Lord  and  Emperor  of  the  world,  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  How  will  you  tread  his  sanc- 
tuary? How  will  you  stretch  forth  your  hands  in 
prayer  to  him,  which  are  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of 
the  innocent  ?" 
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Ambrose  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  the  church. 
The  emperor,  in  consequence,  made  this  request :  "  I 
do  not  desire  to  enter  the  holy  doors  contrary  to  law  ; 
I  only  beg  to  be  released  from  the  excommunication, 
and  that  you  would  consider  and  imitate  the  compassion 
of  our  Lord,  and  not  shut  up  those  gates  against  me, 
which  he  has  set  open  to  all  penitents."  He,  after 
promising  to  do  that  which  was  right,  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  church,  where  he  instantly  fell  on  his  knees, 
saying  :  "  My  soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust ;  quicken  me, 
0  Lord,  according  to  thy  word." 

Did  this  cause  him  to  dislike  Ambrose  ?  No  ;  for  he, 
at  Constantinople,  observed  :  "  That  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  he  had  found  a  teacher  of  the  truth ;  Ambrose 
being  the  only  person  he  ever  met  with  who  deserved 
the  name  of  bishop." 

To  the  man  of  the  city  pulpit  we  would  commend  the 
whole  detail  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  hoping  that 
he  never  may  deliver  lectures  on  Sunday  nights,  in 
which  Shakspeare  will  be  commended  to  young  men  as 
a  book  for  study  and  reflection. 

We,  in  dismissing  these  considerations,  may  appro- 
priately say  : 

K  Many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
Finds  marks  the  archer  little  meant, 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken, 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken!* 

Now,  as  we  are  about  to  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close, 
and  with  it  the  work,  suffer  us,  in  view  of  errors  in  the 
church,  and  abounding  iniquity  in  the  world,  to  place 
on  the  lips  of  all,  who  love  their  country,  morality,  and 
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the  progress  of  piety,  the  following  prayer  :  "  Almighty 
Father,  God  of  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Apostles, 
Martyrs,  and  Reformers  —  look  down  from  thy  starry 
throne  on  thy  imploring  servants,  in  whose  memories 
lingers  the  recollection  of  other,  and  better  davs,  and 
from  whose  lips  the  prayer  of  piety  and  faith  would 
ascend  to  thy  heaven,  praising  the  unsearchable  power 
of  thine  own  arm.  0  God,  over  us  shines  thy  sun, 
whilst  beneath  us  sleep  our  sainted,  fallen  brethren ; 
and  above  our  heads  thy  sky  is  blue,  whilst  around  our 
stammering  feet  the  earth  is  whitened,  sanctified  with 
the  bones  of  our  ancestors.  God  of  our  fathers,  and 
God  of  the  nations,  hear  and  bless  the  homes  of  thv 
backslidden  children  ;  and  let  thine  own  Omnipotent 
voice  be  heard  to  the  awakening  of  the  slumbering 
spirits  of  sinful  men,  and  thine  own  pervading  hand  be 
used  to  the  breaking  of  the  chain  which  binds  them  to 
earth,  and  keeps  them  far  from  Thee.  As  lovers  of 
virtue  and  religion  we  kneel  by  the  Bible — the  book 
which  guided  the  souls  of  our  entombed  brothers  and 
sisters  to  the  quiet  of  thine  upper  home,  and  magnify 
the  mvsteries  of  thine  undying  love.  0  Father, — 
Father  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  —  mighty  over 
myriads  —  Almighty  God  of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and 
the  seas  —  from  their  hallowed  dust  springs  up  a  glory, 
whose  radiance  still  lingers  on  the  brow  of  the  faithful, 
leave  us  not,  therefore,  0  God  of  our  hope,  but  make  us, 
as  a  nation,  great  in  goodness  by  the  majesty  of  thy 
great  goodness;  and  to  thee  our  joyous  acclamations 
will  arise,  saying — In  the  holy  name  of  the  piety  of 
ages,  praised  be  the  glory  of  thy  throne,  Amen  !  ■' 
Will  not  the  following  words,  in  consequence  of  the 
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foregoing  allusion  to  our  fathers,  appear  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver  : 

"  Such  were  our  fathers,  men  of  souls  sublime, 
Whose  names  are  graven  on  the  scroll  of  time  ; 
And  there,  while  mind  shall  struggle  to  be  free, 
Or  truth  teach  wisdom,  shall  the  record  be?1' 

Fashion  and  Consequence  are  not  without  their  marks 
in  this  chapter ;  and  so  we  close  the  wrork,  wishing  all 
our  readers  long  lives  and  happy  ones ;  and  sons  and 
daughters  who  will  not  walk  in  the  ways  of  fashion. 


